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“TOW PURE 18 THIS ATMOSPHERE!” 


N America a genuine old-fashioned grand- 

father is a rare blessing. The habits of 
the people are so essentially migratory that 
the young fledgelings tumble out of the fam- 
ily nest before they are able to fly; and even 
if they condescend to remain in the vicinity 
of the old homestead they are continually 
trying new situations, building new nests, 
and changing from tree to tree, until old age 
forces them into quiescence, not where they 
have chosen, but where they happen to be. 
These home bodies are, however, an excep- 
tion to the general rule. Young birds are 
not satisfied with such circumscribed rest- 
lessness, but prefer to fly away over mount- 
ains and rivers, hundreds and even thousands 
of miles, before they find an abiding- place 
which suits their fancy. And as, in either 


case, the old birds at home are unable to fol- | 


low their wandering children, three genera- 
tions are seldom seen together, and the sage 
wisdom of a grandfather is almost an un- 
known language 
of the past. 

The majority of Americans in the nine- 
teenth century have no local attachments. 
Not one in ten thousand lives in the house 
father lived him. This 
taste for change will last until our broad 
country, from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate, is well filled with homes, villages, and 
cities. Then will arise the Old-World love 
for a homestead descending from father to 
son, the Old-World reverence for time-hon- 
ored customs, and the Old-World belief in 
the wisdom of grandfathers, all now consid- 
ered mere effete superstitions of the past. 

But in its day and generation our family 


—one of the lost treasures 


where his before 
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stood out a bright example to the surround- 
ing country. We had a grandfather who 
sat in his arm-chair, crowned with wisdom 
and silver hair, and related to us stories of 
the good old times. We were brought up to 
believe in the degeneracy of cities with their 
follies and false ideas of pleasure, and to ad- 
mire rural life with its simplicity and ration- 
al enjoyment. We were never weary of 
hearing tales of the deep chimney with its 
fire of logs, the dairy and spring-house with 
their stores of cool milk and golden butter, 
the rustic gatherings, and the long journeys 
at no greater speed than two good horses 
could attain. We cherished a secret scorn 
for our modern range, we condemned the 
locomotives as prosaic, we despised modern 
society for its false pretension, and longed 
for the naive simplicity of country life. 
Judge, therefore, of our delight when one 
June morning grandfather in his deliberate 
manner remarked: “ Priscilla, change is nec- 
essary to the welfare of all. You are not 
looking as strong as I could wish, and I have 
implicit faith in the remedy of my youth— 
the remedy of common-sense. In these de- 
generate days people are whirled along from 
town to town in hot, dusty cars, losing the 
scenery, the fresh air, and their tempers. 
Now I propose, my child, that we take the 
open carriage, and ride leisurely into the 
country, enjoying the broad sky and chan- 
ging clouds, the varying landscape, and the 
good plain fare of the village inns. Once off 
these hard pavements, we shall find smooth 
winding roads, and, no doubt, discover much 
to interest us in the simplicity and rustic 
politeness of the farming population.” 
Cousin Sue and I were charmed with the 
plan, and before many days had passed we 


started for Arcadia, the light carriage drawn | 


by Bob and Sultan, our handsome bays; 
grandfather driving, and Sue and I on the 
back seat, in search of the picturesque Sue 
and I were attired in our oldest dresses, and 
carried only hand-sachels in the way of bag- 
gage; for “your plainest attire, my dears, 
will be more than handsome down in the 
country,” said grandfather. 

We soon left Marathon behind us, and a 
rising ground showed its distant spires and 
the cloud of smoke hanging above them. 
“How pure is this atmosphere!” exclaimed 
grandfather, checking the horses, and ex- 
panding his lungs with long breaths of de- 
light; but just as we had opened our mouths 
to follow his example a whirl of dust and a 
whiff of coal-oil heralded the approach of a 
line of teams from the refineries, and around 
the corner came the heads of the slow-mov- 
ing leaders, the first of a train of forty wag- 
ons, each one loaded with the well-known 
odoriferous blue casks which have added so 
much to the dirt and wealth of Marathon. 
The heavy feet of the dranght-horses churned 
up the dust, and the penetrating odor of the 


petroleum filled the air. Coughing and chok- 
ing, grandfather touched Sultan with his 
whip, in the hope of passing the pestilential 
procession; but from a cross-road on the right 
a peddler’s red wagon rattled into the turn- 
pike before us, and pertinaciously kept close 
in front of our carriage, enveloping us in a 
cloud of dust, exasperating because unnec 
essary. If grandfather slackened his speed 
so as to fall behind, the red wagon would 
slacken also; if we started forward again, 
the red wagon would rattle ahead, the horses 
on a full gallop, and the tin pans on top elat- 
tering in distracting harmony. Remember- 
ing that a stern chase is a long chase, grand- 
father checked the horses into a slow walk, 
but after one free breath there was the red 
back of our adversary close before us again, 
and the dust more stifling than ever. As a 
side remark, I here wish to protest against 
the dog-in-the-manger policy peculiar to ped- 
dlers’ wagons. I say wagons, because the 
peddlers themselves are invisible, hidden 


| away in the recesses of their caravans, and 


therefore the aggravation seems to proceed 
from the clumsy vehicles themselves. They 
will neither go on nor allow others to do so; 
and it is a question whether their red color 
may not be considered an additional griev- 
ance. 

Toward noon we approached the village 
where we were to dine, and after driving 
through a barren, sandy public square we 
reached the hotel, and were ushered into a 
large room lighted by eight windows guilt- 
less of either blinds or curtains, where an 
army of flies buzzed joyously. Ten weoden 


| chairs, a centre table, and a spittoon com- 


posed the furniture, while the “ Father of 
his Country” and “S. T.—1860.—X. Planta- 
tion Bitters” adorned the wall. On the ring- 
ing of a huge bell we went to the dining- 
room, where the long table was already filled 
with people engaged in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the dishes. 

“Pork-steak, beef steak, fried ham and 
eggs,” said the ringleted damsel at our el- 
bows 

“ Beef-steak,” said grandfather; “and, my 
good girl, bring us some fresh boiled eggs, 
and a little honey in the comb.” 

“We ain’t got any eggs, Sir, except what’s 
on the ham; we expected some from Mara- 
thon to-day, but they haven’t come. We 
don’t keep honey, but here’s some first-rate 
jam.” 

“Well, well, never mind; a pitcher of 
milk, then.” 

“We've got no milk, Sir; milk is scarce 
out here; but I can get you a cobbler or 
julep at the bar.” 

“We are still too near the city, my dears,” 
said grandfather as we drove away. “ By 
evening I trust we shall leave the turmoil 
far behind us, and enter the real Arcadia.” 

On we journeyed, and the braad road 
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lengthened out before us in endless monot- 
ony. It ran with mathematical precision 
from one town to another, and when we 
reached the summit of a small elevation we 
could trace its white line straight before us 
as far as the eye could reach. On either side, 
shut in by zigzag fences, were corn and wheat 
fields, and the hot sun burned their faces and 
ours With the persistent blaze of a cloudless 
June day. The light top of the carnage, ex- 
tending over the back seat, afforded some 
protection to Sue and myself, but poor grand- 
father simmered in front, and mopped his face 
About four o’clock we came to a 
way-side inn. 

“We will stop here and rest a few mo- 
ments,” said grandfather. “Perhaps some 
iced milk would refresh you.—Here, Sir,” he 
called out to a half-grown youth who, with 
his hat drawn over his eyes, was lounging 
on a bench at the door; “ will you bring us 
a pitcher of iced milk ?” 

“We don’t sell milk here,” replied the 
boy, with a proionged stare. 


in silence. 


“No, I suppose your customers seldom 
call for it; but these ladies would like a 
glass with a lump of ice.” 

“But we ain’t got any at all. 
all in Marathon.” 

“Have you any buttermilk, then ?” 

“No; we don’t keep buttermilk.” 

“ Any cider ?” 

“No; we don’t keep that either.’ 

“What in the name of Andrew Jackson 
do you keep?” asked my thirsty ancestor, 
testily. 

“The best lager made in Marathon; it 
came out by rail this morning.” 

“T have never tasted this modern bever- 
age, Priscilla, but I will now venture, as it 
is all they have,” said grandfather, handing 
me the reins. 

Fanning himself vigorously with his hat, 
he disappeared into the house, leaving the 
boy reclining on his bench with easy grace. 
After a pause this youth opened a conversa- 
tion: 

“Fine day, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but rather warm.” 

“Tt ll be a deal hotter before it gets 
through. I say, have you got any pills?” 

“What?” I asked, in astonishment. 


We sell it 


’ 


“Any pills or powders for fever-nager or | 


liver-complaint ?” 

“What can he mean ?” exclaimed Sue. 

“Why, youre patent-medicine agents, 
ain’t you? They always travel through the 
country with horses instead of taking the 
cars. There was one along last week who 
had his women folks with him, and his med- 
icines under the back seat.” 

“We are not agents,” I replied ; “we are 
traveling for pleasure.” 

“For what?” 

“For pleasure.” 

At this juncture grandfather appeared, 
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and we drove away, followed by the duil 
curiosity of the pill-consuming boy, who 
even left his bench and advanced to the 
middle of the road, shading his eyes with 
his hand to gaze after the singular beings 
who were traveling for “ pleasure.” 

The heat grew more intense, and the horses 
drooped under the burning sun, so that it 
was dusk before we reached Phyle, where 
we were to pass the night. Driving to the 
hotel, we alighted amidst a group of loun- 
gers, and struggled into the crowded house, 
where all was bustle and confusion. No 
private rooms could be obtained until eleven 
o'clock, when most of the guests would de- 
part; supper was over, but we were at lib- 
erty to go into the dining-room and pick up 
something; the old gentleman must attend 
to the horses himself, as the men were all 
busy with the procession. The Bridge Com 
missioners were in town, and to-morrow the 
question of the new bridge would be decided ; 
delegates from the surrounding towns were 
present; there was to be a torch-light proces- 
sion, and the Hon. Galusha A. Brown would 
address the voters on the square at eight 
precisely. Sitting on hard chairs in the 
crowded parlor, Sue and I passed a dismal 
hour, while grandfather, in his shirt sleeves, 
worked over Bob and Sultan in the stifling 
stable. Unable to find any thing eatable in 
the dining-room, we started for a walk in 
the balmy evening to cool our aching brows 
and escape the din and confusion; but the 
streets swarmed with children and dogs, the 
roar of a cannon came from the square, and 
finally we met the procession, with a brass 
band at the head and drums at the foot, 
and were obliged to swallow the clouds of 
dust rising up from the patriotic feet of the 
bridge advocates, and a finishing whirl from 
the carriage in the rear conveying the Hon. 
Galusha to the scene of his triumph. At 
midnight we were shown into disordered 
rooms, where, upon feather-beds, we tossed 
uncomfortably until welcome daylight dawn- 
ed, The sun rose in an uncloudedsky. With 
the aid of a sleepy boy grandfather har- 
nessed the horses, and we drove away from 
Phyle. The road grew narrow and winding, 
and as hills appeared around us, grandfather's 
spirits rose. 

“This is more like old times!” he ex- 
claimed: “then all the roads were hilly, and 
far better they were, too, for man and for 
beast than the modern turnpike. I was 
once thought to be an adept in the art of 
driving, my dears, and I never saw a hill 
too precipitous for my fancy. Yes, this is 
something like old times.” 

After several hours we came to a place 
where two roads met, and as there was no 
guide-board, we hesitated which to take. 

“The left-hand road seems to be the most 
traveled,” I remarked. 

“Priscilla,” said grandfather, solemnly, 
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TRYING THE BRAKE, 


“when you are in any doubt, look at the sun; 
then you can not err. In old times people 
were better instructed in the science of the 
heavens, and needed no guide-boards. We 
are going east, and the right-hand road 
turns eastward; so naturally that is our 
course.” 

We turned to the right, and the tracks 
grew fewer and fainter as we advanced. At 
length we reached the summit of a very 
high hill. 


“Rather precipitous,” said grandfather ; 


and Sue and I held our breath as Bob and } 


Sultan somewhat unwillingly commenced 


the descent. “ Whoa, boys, whoa!” called | 


out our driver, wrapping the reins around 
his wrists and bracing his feet against the 
dash-board. Faster and faster we went, for 
the horses could not hold back, and finally 
they raced down the sharp pitch, broke into 
a gallop on the bridge, and continued it hailf- 
way up the opposite ascent. Much fright- 
ened, Sue and I heaved a sigh of relief as our 
gay steeds dropped into a walk; but when 
we reached the summit, there before us lay 
another pitch even more dangerous than the 
first. Grandfather reined up, and Sue, who 
is something of a coward, exclaimed, 

“Oh, please, let me get out and walk.” 

“Well, my dears, perhaps you would do 
better to get out, both of you; for, as the 
horses have no breeching, I must contrive a 
species of brake for the carriage, or they 
may do us some injury.” 


“No what, grandfather ?” 

“No breeching, child; we do not requir 
it in the city, and I suppose Cesar forgot 
it. 

Leaving me at the horses’ heads, grand 
father went to the road-side and begat 
pulling a long rail out of the fence. Brave 
ly he worked, and the perspiration fell in 
drops as he dragged the unwieldy log across 
the road to the carriage, and, raising it with 
great exertion, ran it through the spokes of 
the hind wheels. 

“ Now, children, go on before, and I will 
see how the brake works.” 

We started, and when half-way down th« 
hill were frightened by a tremendous noise 
in the rear. First came the horses, foaming 
and fretting, just ready to break away; then 
grandfather, on the front seat, without his 
hat, his hair streaming, his face scarlet, hold- 
ing on to the reins with all his strength; 
the locked wheels of the carriage came bang- 
ing along, hitting every stone, and throwing 
a cloud of dust over us as they crashed on 
down to the bottom of the hill. 

Picking up the lost hat, we followed, and 
found the equipage safe on the bridge, and 
grandfather laboring to pull out the rail. 
‘**{ think I had better put it in the carriage,” 
he said, panting, “for we may need it if 
there are any more hills.” So we toiled up 
the ascent, the unwieldy rail in every body’s 
way, and threatening to take our lives at 
; one fell blow. Any more hills indeed! It 
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was well we took the rail, for we spent the | 


rest of the morning lifting it in and out of 


the carriage, running it threugh the hind | 
wheels, and walking up and down endless | 


hills in clouds of dust and dews of perspira- 

tion. Worn with fatigue, we at last reached 

Megara, the village where we were to dine. 
‘What abominable roads you have about 

here!” growled grandfather, as he sank into 
chair; “ I never saw such hills.” 

“You don’t mean to say you came over 
the hill road?” asked the fat landlord. 
‘Why didn’t you take the left-hand road? 
It’s as smooth as your hand.” 

“ But that road turns to the west.” 

“JT don’t know nothing about east and 
west,” replied Boniface; “but that’s the 
road, and nebody thinks of coming over the 
hills nowadays.” 

Our dinner consisted of fried ham and 
eggs; no vegetables or ice in the house. 
While we were reposing in the parlor the 
door opened, and a gaunt young woman ap- 
peared, her hair arranged in an enormous 

hignon, with a solitary curl dangling down 
her back. “ Good-afternoon, ladies,” she 
said, seating herself in a rocking-chair and 
smiling graciously. “You be from Mara- 
thon, perhaps ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, with digmty. 

“Well, I thought ['d come in and keep 
you company a while. You see I’ve got a 
lress-maker in the back-room, and I’m hev- 
in’ a dress made over. Ithought likely you 

ould tell me whether ’twas most genteel to 
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hev panyers in the upper skirt or not. I 
see by the Bong-Tong that panyers is much 
worn, although you don’t seem to hev none 
on; them dresses of yours are cut in the 
fashion of two years ago. Hev you got any 
others with you?” 

“No,” I replied ; “ we brought no trunks.” 

“Well, now, for my part, I like to hey my 
things in the style, especially when I'm trav- 
eling,” pursued our visitor; “folks here in 
Megara are mighty particular about fash- 
ion. Excuse me, but is that the latest thing 
in hair?” pointing to Sue’s somewhat di- 
sheveled coiffure. 

Here I felt called upon to explain that 

we made no attempt at elaborate toilets, as 
we had come into the country for rest and 
change of air; but it was only too evident 
that our rank and consequence were sadly 
| diminished by the antiquated style of our 
garments; and after some further conversa- 
tion the young woman remarked, “ Yow’re 
female sufiragers, ain’t you?” At Sue’s ve- 
hement disclaimer the young woman bland- 
ly replied, “‘ No offense, Sis; I only thought 
so because the suffragers mostly pays no at- 
tention to the fashions. Good-day.” 

We left Megara soon afterward, and as we 
journeyed the clouds began to gather, and a 
light breeze cooled the heated air. “ How 
delightful this is!’ we exclaimed, and for 
half an hour we reveled in the realization 
of our dreams. A large drop plashed sud- 
denly upon the dash-board, More followed, 
until a sheet of water was pouring down 


“yoURE FEMALE SUFFRAGERS, AIN'T you ?” 
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upon us, While the thunder rolled, the light- 
ning flashed, and the horses plunged in 
fright. For fifteen minutes we breasted 
the storm, but the rain drove in such tor- 
rents upon us that we finally turned around 
and interposed the back of the carriage be- 
tween us and the storm. There we waited 
patiently, the water oozing through the top 
down upon our heads, while grandfather, 
unable to protect himself in his exposed po- 
sition, sat in a pool, with a water-fall run- 
ning down his back. The horses, shriveled 
and forlorn, crowded against each other, and 
Bob occasionally looked over his shoulder 
reproachfully at us as we sat in the dripping 
carriage, and no doubt had his own horse 
thoughts on the subject of the picturesque. 

When we were thoroughly wet through 
the storm abated, leaving behind a steady 
rain and hopeless gray clouds to cheer us on 
our way. The clay road was so slippery 
that the horses could not be urged out of a 
walk, and disconsolately we plodded along, 
wet, cold, and miserable. Toward evening 
we came to a railroad crossing, and seeing 
a locomotive coming, we drew up to wait. 
The train dashed by with its long cars filled 
with warm, dry travelers, who looked up 
carelessly from their papers to see us sitting 
there in the rain. 

“That is the evening train to Marathon,” 
said Sue. A vague wish dawned in our 
damp bodies, but no one dared express it in 
words; and we plodded onward. 

Late at night we arrived at Parlet, and, 
stiff with cold and exhaustion, silently sought 
our beds. The next morning, however, the 
sun rose brilliantly in a clear sky, and the 
dewy fields, refreshed by the rain, looked like 
green velvet spread over the earth. Inspired 
by the fresh beauty around us, our courage 
rose, and we defied Fate to daunt us in our 
voyage of discovery. The inevitable ham 
and eggs were devoured with healthy ap- 
petites, and with renewed hope we started 
on our journey. Any thing equal to that 
road I never saw, and hope never to see 
again; part of it lay through a swamp, and 
was of that delicate construction known as 
“corduroy.” We jolted, slipped, and dragged 
along, until the carriage, clogged with earth, 
creaked like a great caravan, and the origi- 
nal color of the horses was lost in mud. To- 
ward noon we met a boy with an ox team. 
“Is the road any better beyond here, young 
man ?” asked grandfather. ‘ Wa’al, there air 
some pretty bad chuck-holes, but I guess you 
can squeeze through,” was the reply. With 
this encouraging hope we went on; Bob and 
Sultan, their high-bred courage all gone, 
showed symptoms of lying down in the 
middle of each chuck-hole and giving it 
up. With the aid of the whip we at last 
reached Connth, and as the landlord was 
absent, the good-natured landlady bustled 
around to get usa “real good dinner.” In 





the intervals of preparation she oecasionally 
looked in upon us so that we should not fee| 
lonely, and during one of these visits directed 
our attention to a work of art on the wall. 
This gem was evidently the pride of herheart: 
it represented an unhappy man skewered into 
a dress-coat, his hands carefully spread on his 
knees, and his ears rasped by a high shirt eol- 
lar. By his side sat a fat woman done up in 
red silk, a gold chain round her head support- 
ing a cameo’ pin on her forehead, and brace- 
lets, rings, and other ornaments in gorgeous 
profusion. In the foreground near a rose- 
bush stood a child, with round eyes and 
elaborate curls, gazing at nothing with 
cherubic sweetness. I admired this chef. 
@Meuvre in silence; but Sue, with the rash 
courage of youth, ventured a bold question. 
“Your likeness, madam ?” 

“ Wa’al, now,” said the lady, highly flatter 
ed, “it was taken for us, Jotham and me, 
and I reckon it do look like us when we 
get them clothes on; but I shouldn’t have 
thought you’d known it for me in this bere 
old dress.” 

“Your little girl?” pursued Sue, embold- 
ened by her success. 

“Waral, no; the fact is, we never had no 
children; but I kinder thought it ud look 
better to have a child in the picture, so I jest 
borrowed one for the day.” 

Before long detachments of boys appeared 
at the door and stared at us with open 
mouths; if we raised the windows for fresh 
air, each one was immediately taken posses- 
sion of by more boys, who whispered togethe1 
and inspected us curiously. When dinner 
was announced three half-grown girls stood 
in the dining-room ostensibly to wait upon 
us, but in reality to stare, for they never re- 
moved their eyes from our party. Pork and 
beans, hot soda biscuit, fried ham, pickles, 
and mince-pie composed the bill of fare; no 
ice, but plenty of flies. As we finished ow 
meal, the landlady, after a prolonged whis- 
pering with unseen friends in the kitchen, 
bashfully addressed grandfather as follows: 

“Tf you please, Sir, is the show coming this 
week or next ?” 

“What do you mean, madam?” asked 
grandfather, in some surprise. 

“The show, Sir—the circus. We heard 
tell as how the manager and the ladies as 
rides the horses were coming first in a car- 
riage; and that’s you, ain’t it ?” 

“Good Heavens, no, madam! We are 
traveling for pleasure. Let the horses be 
brought around immediately,” added grand- 
father, angrily, as he left the room. 

While we were putting on our outer gar- 
ments the children of Corinth gathered 
around the door, new reinforcements com- 
ing in constantly from every house in sight. 
“What’s up, Bill?” called a distant voice 
outside. “It’s the ladies as rides in the 
circus,” bellowed Bill, making a trumpet 
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of his hands to in- 

crease the sound, 
“Get Jake and Jim, 
and hurry up, if you 
want to see them.” 

“Tsay, miss,” said 
a courageous little 
girl, pulling my 
shawl as I got into 
the carriage, “is that 
the clown?” point- 
ing to grandfather. 
With this parting 
speech we drove 
away from Corinth, 
and our meditations 
were prolonged and 
deep. 

All the afternoon 
the road continued 
execrable. Chuck- 
holes and corduroy 
alternated with each 
other, and the horses 
toiled wearily in the 
heavy mud. We ex- 
pected to reach Ar- 
gos at six o'clock, 
but seven found us 
still plodding on, the 
road growing rough- 
er and more wild 
with every mile. 
Not a house was to 
be seen, and the 
night was growing 
dark when we 
plunged down a 
steep hill and 
brought up—at a 
coal mine! The 
river and canal flowed alongside, and rough- 
looking men with lamps on their hats rode 
in and out of the bowels of the earth like 
so many gnomes. 

“Ts this the road to Argos?” asked grand- 
father, meekly. 

“The road to Argos? No. This here’s 
the road to the coal mine, and this here’s the 
end of it. You'll have to go back four miles, 
and turn to the right over the bridge. Argos 
is five or $ix miles from here.” 

Grandfather looked profoundly discour- 
aged, and Sue glanced apprehensively at the 
steep hill and gathering gloom. 

“Your horses look pretty well tuckered 
out, mister,” continued the miner, who had 
been examining Bob and Sultan. 

“T am afraid they are exhausted, as you 
say. Is there any farm-house in the neigh- 
borhood where we can be accommodated for 
the night ?” 

“ Wa’al,” said the man, reflecting, “ p’r’aps 
Ben Jones will take you in. Bill, come here 
and show the gentleman the road across the 
fields to Jones’s.” 





\ 


\ 


“ir YOU PLEASE, SIR, IS THE SHOW OOMING THIS WEEK ?” 


A grinning urchin appeared out of the 
ground an? led the way, through gates and 
meadows, to a small house whose twinkling 
light beamed out in the darkness cheerily. 
Ben Jones received us readily, and ushered 
us into the hot kitchen, where, with the 
thermometer at ninety-nine, Mrs. Ben and a 
graduated row of children were eating flap- 
jacks. With glowing hospitality the matron 
prepared a fresh supply, which, together with 
fried pork and coffee, completed our repast. 
Mrs. Jones informed us that she sold all her 
milk and eggs to go to Marathon; that she 
didn’t raise much garden-stuff, as she could 
get it cheapeg from the canal-boats com- 
ing down from the city. “I like to go to 
town once in a while myself,” she added, 
“to see the fashions, and get a taste of 
strawberries or peaches. We ain’t got no 
fruit here but water-millions, and they’re 
80 fillin’.” 

The evening passed away, and Mrs. Jones, 
charging into the little army, dispatched 
them by detachments to bed. Then, as she 
produced a flaming kerosene lamp, she asked, 
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with lively interest, ‘I suppose you see the 
hanging last week ?” 

“You mean Foot, the murderer? Oh no,” 
said Sue, with a shudder. 

“Youdidn’t go! Laws, ain’t that strange? 
Why, Ud good thoughts of going up to Mara- 
thon myself on purpose, and taking Timothy 
John; it ain’t often one gets such a chance. 
I read his last confession out loud to all the 
children last night. I thought it ud be a 
warning to them. I suppose there’s lots of 
fires and fights up to Marathon ’most every 
night, ain’t they? Lalways read all I can get 
hold of about them; it’s something lively 
to think of in this dull place. Wa’al, good- 
night, ladies; I hope you'll sleep well,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Ben, as she left us at the door of 
our bed-chamber. 

It was a still, warm night, and Sue and I 
expended all our strength in vain upon the 
small window—it would not open. Finally 
discovering two nails at the top, we succeed- 
ed in pulling them out and letting some 
fresh air into the room, which had been heat- 
ed like an oven by the hot sun on its sloping 
roof. <A feather-bed and gay patchwork 
quilt invited us to simmering repose. We 
slept, and the mosquitoes came up from the 


were satiated; they then drew off their 
forces and retired in good order, leay ing 
their marks behind them. 

The next morning we left the hospitable 
farm-house, and retracing our steps past the 
coal mine and up the steep hill, we took the 
lost road to Argos. Bob was dead lame, and 
Sultan coughed as only a horse can congh, 
Sue and I concealed our mosquito - bitten 
faces under thick veils; and grandfather, 
drawn up with rheumatism, vouchsafed not 
a word from the front seat. 

At ten o’clock we reached Argos: the 
horses were put up in a stable, and silently 
we took the noon train for Marathon. 

Moral by grandfather: “ Tempora mutan- 
tur.” 

Moral by Sue: “Three wise men of Goth- 
am,” ete. 

Moral by the historian of the expedi- 
tion, which takes the form of an anecdote: 
A Frenchman went to visit some friends in 
Scotland, and was taken up to the summits 
of all the neighboring mountains before day- 
light to see the sun rise. Another guest ar- 
rived. The Frenchman drew him aside, and 
in a tragical tone demanded, “ Aimez-vons 
les beautés de la Nature? Pour moi, je les 


canal in battle-array, and reveled until they | ABHORRE !” 





OFF THUNDER BAY. 
A LEGEND OF LAKE HURON, 1772. 


‘* We sail, we sail in our Mackinac boat; 
Over old Huron on we go; 

Above, above us the summer clouds float, 
Sailing aloft as we sail below; 

Behind us the north wind sings in our wake, 
Wing-and-wing he bears us away ; 

And off to the right o’er the sparkling lake 
Looms up the headland of Thunder Bay.” 


Her brown hands toy with the flowers in her lap— 
Spicy juniper, balsam sweet ; 

Her black hair waves from her red-beaded cap 
Down to her little moccasined feet. 

“« Alone with ourselves, alone with our love, 
Wing-and-wing through the summer day, 

We sail below, and the clouds sail above, 
O’er the deep waters off Thunder Bay.” 


Upon the Evergreen Isle in the north 
The Indian mother silent waits; 

The old French father strides back and forth, 
And hails the ship coming through the straits: 

“Ho, braye voyageur, our child hast thou seen— 
Petite Marie, Flower of the Snow? 

We find but the fringe of her mantle green, 
The print of her foot off Tuskggoe.” 

** Ah oui, Antoine,” cries the voyageur; 
“Down on Huron her boat we met; 

But a blue-eyed stranger was with La Fleur, 
And all the canvas was southward set. 

The wind was fair, the boat sailed at its best, 
Wing-and-wing went dancing away: 

They sailed southeast, we were tacking northwest ; 
We passed each other off Thunder Bay.” 


O’er the island fort the English flag waves; 
English soldiers pace to and fro; 

Behind, the plateau with Indian graves; 
A little French town on the beach below. 


The old commander comes down from the height, 
Hails the vessel with pompous mien: 

**A young subaltern escaped last night— 
A boat sailing southward have you seen ?” 

** Ah oui, capitaine,” cries the voyageur, 
Bowing before the gold-laced form; 

“We saw a young soldier with sweet La Fleur; 
We caught the gleam of his uniform. 

Two lovers behind and two sails before, 
Wing-and-wing they vanished away— 

First a sail, then a speck, then nothing more 
Save the blue offing of Thunder Bay.” 


The Indian mother soon passed away— 
Passed away with her fading race; 
But year after year, and day after day, 
French Antoine watched with eager face— 
Watched the long point of the green Bois-Blanc 
shore; 
Watched for his child with longing pain; 
Watched for the sail-boat that came baek no more: 
Watched out his lingering life in vain. 
The cross of St. George came down from the height: 
Stars and Stripes wave in Huron’s breeze ; 
A hundred long years have rolled into night; 
A navy dots the fresh-water seas: 
But still the lake sailors see the white sails 
Wing-and-wing on a summer day; 
As the boat glides past them the soldier hails, 
And they hear his song off Thunder Bay: 


“We sail, we sail in our Mackinac boat; 
Over old Huron on we go; 

Above, above us the summer clouds float, 
Sailing aloft as we sail below; 

Behind us the north wind sings in our wake, 
Wing-and-wing he bears us away; 

And off to the right o’er the sparkling lake 
Looms up the headland of Thunder Bay.” 
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THE SAINTS. 


THE BARBERS SHOP 


TD OME is three cities: at least no one 
R knows Rome who has not studied it 
under its three aspects—the ancient, the ec- 
clesiastical, and the modern. In a previous 
article we have visited ancient Rome; have 
looked upon the ruins of its former great- 
ness from the Palatine Hill; have wandered 
down the Forum where Cicero walked, where 
Cesar set up the democratic rostra, and Anto- 
ny pleaded potently for his murdered friend ; 
have walked under the arch which Titus set 
up to celebrate his own triumph, but which 
remains to celebrate the triumph of Chris- 
tianity; have turned aside to gaze with 
wonder on the monumental remains of a 
Trajan and a Hadrian; and have been car- 
ried back by the ruins of the Coliseum to 
the tragic scenes of religious persecution of 
a Nero and a Domitian.* And now we re- 
turn again to this grandest and most disa- 
greeable city of the Old World, to look a lit 
tle at that ecclesiastical life which is at once 
its glory and its shame, which attracts with- 
in its walls thousands of tourists annually, 
but repels us by its very presence from choos- 
ing it as a residence. 

As to modern Rome, the less one sees—and 
smells—of that thg better. 

We write of Rome, let us say here, not as 
it is to-day under King Victor Emanuel, but 
as it was under Pope Pius IX. 

We are not at a hotel: we are too familiar 


* See Harper's Magazine for December, 1871. 





with European travel to pay first-class prices 
for third-class accommodations. We have 
taken apartments in the house of a Roman 
family, who reserve what is cleanly for their 
tenants, and the opposite for themselves. In 
all these Roman lodgings there is something 
exteriorly grand. They are old, decayed, in 
a measure dilapidated, and yet there is a 
charm in their very antiquity. They are 
not convenient lodging -houses, are often 
dark and damp and cheerless, but they are— 
what shall I say ?—Roman: no other word 
expresses it. With their covered terraces, 
their obscure corridors, their tumbling stair- 
cases, their unswept halls, they are repulsive 
to the housekeeper, but attractive to the 
antiquary. You respect them, but it is only 
for their old age. The very loungers who 
hang about the door form picturesque groups 
—if you do not come too near. Our land- 
lord is, I believe, a Roman noble. His chief 
source of income is the petty rent he derives 
from the apartments in the front of the 
house: he and his family live in the rear. 
In Rome industry is not aristocratic, but 
dirt is. The father and his son frequent a 
caffe, drink water—for the Romans are not 


| intemperate—read a newspaper, and talk 


Italian politics. The young ladies, of whom 
there are two, remain in slatternly morning- 
gowns till the afternoon promenade, when 
you may see them on the streets dressed like 
ladies, and carrying themselves as those who 
know by experience nothing of poverty. The 
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aim of a true Roman’s life is to do nothing, 
or as near it as possible. If you are inclined 
to find fault with your own apartments—and 
they will not bear to be measured by Ameri- 
can standards—go into theirs. They are mere 
kennels; the dirt and confusion which reign 
would strike dismay into the heart of a citi- 
zen of the Fourth Ward of New York city. 


The public halls partake of this Roman char- | with dissipation ; there are noble capacities 


acteristic. They are never swept. They con- 
stitute, in fact, a sort of private street, for 
there is no porter, and the main door stands 


open day and night; a rather disagreeable | 


street to enter, also, late in the evening, for 
there is no light in the hall. We carry 
matches and a taper in our pockets, or grope 


striving to forget, the fearful stories we have 
read in childhood of Italian assassination. 

This aspect of decay characterizes the en- 
tire city of Rome. It is the very opposite 
of Paris. One typifies the modern, the other 
the ancient. Shiftless! is the exclamation 
which springs involuntarily to the lips of 
the Yankee tourist a hundred times a day. 
It impresses itself upon you at every turn 
of every street. The markets are held un- 
der large umbrellas. The barber’s shop is a 
little awning stretched across the sidewalk. 
There is no energy, activity, industry. The 
very sports are idlers’ sports, in which two 
or three stalwart Romans engage, while half 
a score of idle on-lookers gather around to 
see, 


In such a city one may enjoy much; yet 


it is a city of pitiful sights. Rome is like 
an old man who has acquired neither wis- 
dom nor experience by age. His hair js 
white, but seraggy and awry; his clothes 
are not only threadbare, they are tattered 
and not overclean; he totters and trembles 
as he walks, and loves better to sit dozing 
in sunny nooks; his face is not haggard 


in his broad brow, and restfulness and re- 
pose in the expression of all his features ; but 
there is no latent fire in his eye, no deter- 
mination in the lines of his effeminate 


| mouth, no vigor or resolution in any motion 


of his limbs; he is guilty of no great 


|crimes, because he is guilty of nothing 
our way up to our own apartment as best | 
we can, vividly remembering, and vainly | 


great ; he is only hopelessly lazy. 

M. Taine’s description of Rome here oceurs 
to us, and we open his entertaining volume 
to read it. 

“T must compare Rome to an artist’s stu 
dio; not, however, to that of a fashionable 
artist who, as with us, covets success and pa- 
rades his profession, but to that of one who is 


}old and wears long hair, and whose genius 


of former times now displays itself in dis- 
putes with his creditors. He is bankrupt, 
and his creditors have more than once 
stripped his lodging of its furniture; but, 


,as they could not carry away the walls, 


many fine objects in it have been forgotten. 
At the present moment he lives on his own 
ruins, acts as cicerone, and pockets his fees, 
somewhat despising the rich whose crowns 
he receives. He eats poor dinners, but con- 
soles himself with souvenirs of the glorious 
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A STREET SCENFK IN ROME 


exhibitions in which he once figured, quiet- | pains or expense contributes to ornament or 
ly saying to himself, and even at times open- | even to keep clean the city, and neither is 
ly, that next year he is going to take his re- | spared to beautify the churches. In the 
venge. It must be stated that his studio | churches benches or chairs of the most ordi- 
has a bad odor; the floor has not been swept | nary description serve the purposes of pews, 
for six months, the sofa has been burned by | or there are no pews at all, the worshipers, 
the ashes of his pipe, and his old mouldy | rich and poor alike, kneeling on the cold 
shoes lie in a corner, and you see on the | stone floor; but the magnificence of the altars 
buffet fragments of sausage and bits of | and their ornaments surpasses description. 
cheese; but this buffet is of the Renaissance | When off duty, the priests are attired in very 
epoch, and that threadbare tapestry hiding | simple vestments, live in uncarpeted rooms, 
an old mattress is of the grand siécle, and | and, if we may believe all that we are told— 
along the wall, traversed by the rickety | and skepticism is the unpardonable sin in 
stove-pipe, are ranges of pieces of armor and | Rome—on very humble fare. Even the pope, 
rare inlaid arquebuses. You must visit the | in his private life, enjoys few luxuries, not 
place, but not to remain in it.” | suffering fires to be kindled in his private 

We have not forgotten our purpose to| apartment even in the coldest weather. 
visit to-day ecclesiastical Rome, and to see as | But in the chancel, and performing the 
little of modern Rome as may be; but mod-| services of the Church, no splendor is too 
ern Rome is itself a product of ecclesiastical | great for the ecclesiastic, who thus im- 
Rome. It is a city of loungers and idlers, | presses upon the people the distinction be- 
because it is a city of churches. The ec- | tween the man and the priest. In her com- 
clesiastics are the aristocracy : it is true that | mendable desire to make the people vener- 
they are held in contempt by a growing | ate religious institutions, the Church of 
class among the common people, but they | Rome has succeeded in preventing them 
are the aristocracy for all that. Every | from venerating any thing else. Nothing 
thing in Rome tends to concentrate the ac- | is worth our energy or ambition but to serve 
tivity, the energy, the thought of the city |God; and the popular theology of the Ro- 
on the Holy Mother Church; and I some- | man Catholic Church recognizes no service 
times think that the contrast between the | of God except the service of the Church. So 
ecclesiastical splendor and the common poy- | nothing is respectable in papal estimate but 
erty and decay is deliberately contrived, in | that whith serves the papacy, and nothing 
order to enhance the magnificence, and soin- | is done decently and in order but. public 
crease the power, of the ecclesiastical ritual. | worship. Every man who possesses a relig- 
That contrast, at all events, is very strik- | ious spirit makes haste to enter the Church, 
ing, and is carried out in every detail. No| which has thus absorbed, but can not util- 
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ize, the energy of the nation. With a popu- 
lation of twenty-five millions, there are two 
hundred thousand ecclesiastics in Italy 
that is to say, one priest for every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five laymen, including 
women and children. I do not think any 
one knows how many there are in Rome it- 
self, but it is estimated that one-quarter of 
all the Roman Catholic bishops of the Church 
are resident on Italian soil. Even if these 
men were not by nature reactionists—even 
if they were not, as many think they are, 
studying how to prevent progress and the 
diffusion of intelligence among the com- 
mon people—the very fact that all the intel- 
ligence, energy, and culture represented by 
these two hundred thousand ecclesiastics 
are taken from the nation, and devoted to 
services which are almost without exception 
scenic displays, would be enough to account 
for the long sleep of centuries from which 
Italy is but just arousing herself. 

But it is only when one is away from 
Rome, or behind the scenes when in it, that 
he is able coldly and critically to estimate the 
While 
the play is going on he is affected by the 
performance in spite of himself; it is only 
when the curtain has fallen, and he has got 
out from the illusive glare of the foot-lights 
into the clear air, and under the star-lit can- 
opy of heaven, that he realizes the truth of 
Shakspeare, slightly altered: 


effect of this ecclesiastical system. 


All the Church’s a stage, 
And monks and priests are only players. 


The ornamentation is not tawdry, but 
truly magnificent ; the ceremonial not a poor 
burlesque, but one well caleulated to im- 
press the sensuous imagination. All that 
painting, statuary, architecture, and music 
can do is done to bring the reason under the 
dominion of the sensibilities; and the soul, 
first charmed, then entranced, is finally led 
captive. Protestants vie with Roman Cath- 
olics in their eagerness to obtain an audience 
with the pope, and to receive the papal 
benediction. And if Luther could see the 
crowd of his professed followers that throng 
the Sistine Chapel, and, under the influence 
of its music, yield themselves to the influ- 
ences of the place, and bow in a genuine 
though transient adoration, he might almost 
burst from his grave to inaugurate a new 
Reformation. 

Ancient Rome centres about Palatine Hill 
and the ancient Forum, on the east bank of 
the Tiber. Ecclesiastical Rome centres about 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican, on the west bank 
of the Tiber. This is the heart of Roman 


Catholicism, and this Leonine City, as it is | 


called, is all that is left of the once powerful 
temporal dominions of the pope. We take 
our stand on the east bank of the Tiber, a 
little above the point where the Bridge of 
St. Angelo crosses it. Immediately before us 


rises the grandest ecclesiastical building jn 
the world, the Basilica of St. Peter’s. Just 
to the right of that is the Vatican, the Cap- 
itol of modern Rome, the winter residence of 
the pope, and the most complete and valua- 
ble gallery of sculpture and antiquities in 
the world. In the foreground, as we look 
upon this picture which the artist has trans- 
ferred to our pages, on our left is the Ghetto, 
the miserable quarter of the unhappy Jews; 
and on the right the Castle of St. Angelo, the 
papal citadel and the papal prison-house. 
Fitting portals are these to the entrance of 
the papal city. One epitomizes the history 
of the wretchedness and poverty, the other 
that of the oppression which is synchronous 
with papal supremacy. 

The story is told of a Fourth Ward rough, 
who being converted at a mission meeting 
one night, met upon the next morning in 
Broadway a well-known Jewish merchant, 
whereupon, without word of warning, he 
struck the unoftending gentleman a blow as 
vigorous as it was skillfully directed, which 
brought him instantly to the ground. The 
astonished merchant, as soon as he could re- 
cover his breath, demanded of his assailant 
the cause of this assault. 


“ Because,” said 
the bellicose nember of the church militant, 
“you helped to kill my Saviour at Jerusa- 
lem.” The bewildered merchant assured the 
young convert, who was making ready for a 
new expression of his warlike zeal, that he 
wasn’t there. The by-standers interfered, 
and the partially pacified rough went his 
way, to be, let us hope, better instructed in 
the precepts of the Christian religion. The 
story sounds apocryphal, but the spirit of 
the Fourth Ward rough reflects exactly that 
which animated the Christian Church for 
centuries toward the Jewish people, and 
which still lingers in prejudices which too 
often ostracize them from Christian society. 
Where they were not subjected to absolute 
persecution, threatening to their property 
and their lives, they were placed under the 
most degrading and servile restrictions. 
They could own no land, belong to no guild 
of mechanics, enter no university, engage in 
no form of art, employ no Christian service. 
They were shut up to trade, and then taunt- 
ed with being a nation of traders. Roman- 
ism can not rightfully be held alonc responsi- 
ble for this hideously unchristian treatment, 
for even Luther proposed to burn their 
prayer-books, Talmuds, schools, synagogues, 
and houses, lodge them in stables like gyp- 
sies, deny them the use of the publie high- 
ways, and compel them to manual labor. 

It was a part of this policy that in Italy 
and Spain confined the Jews of every town to 
quarters of their own, known as Ghette, but 
we believe that the doubtful honor of pre- 
serving in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century this foul institution of the Middle 
Ages belongs entirely to the papacy, whose 
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THE CASTLE OF 8ST. ANGELO. 


theology maintains that the pope can never | fact, the Jews’ quarter, the law no longer 
| . . . 
| shuts them up within it. 


have erred, and therefore can never learn 
wisdom. The Roman Ghetto is situated on 
the borders of the Tiber, in the most horri- 
ble and neglected quarter of the town, a 


pestilence. The population is far too nu- 
merous for its contracted quarters, but no 
Jew is allowed to take up his abode beyond 


it. At nightfall the gates are closed; woe | 


to the child of the Hebrew race who after 
that hour is found without the boundaries 
of the Ghetto. They can own no real estate, 
enter no academy, college, or lyceum, engage 
in no scientific, artistic, or literary career, 
nor even sing in public, or play upon an in- 
strument. 

We speak of the past as if it were the 
present. Pope Pius IX. took away the gates 
of the Ghetto, and abolished the absurd re- 
striction which forbade the Jews the liberty 
of the city after nightfall; and, we believe, 
under the new government of United Italy 
the last legal restriction has been removed: 
and although the Ghetto continues to be, in 


Leaving the Ghetto upon our right, we 
cross the bridge which spans the Tiber at 


| this point, and which, in our picture, is rep- 
place subject to inundations and prolific in | 


resented immediately in the foreground. 
For over seventeen centuries the waters of 
the Tiber have been running beneath its 
arches, and still it shows no signs of the de- 
crepitude of old age. These old Romans 
built their public works stronger than their 
public institutions. The same Emperor Ha- 
drian who erected the mausoleum to which 
we are going erected this bridge (135 a.p.), 
and the same pope who converted the mau- 
soleum of the heathen emperor into a citadel 
of the Christian primate rechristened the 
Pons A®lius, entitling it the Bridge of St. 
Angelo. But the ten colossal angels who 
stand upon either side of the roadway as 
you cross are of a later date. They are con- 
tinually in the highest state of excitement. 
In the calmest day their marble robes flutter 
in the imaginary wind. And for over two 
centuries they have stood here, poised in an 
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expectant attitude, as if they were all going 
off at the sound of the last trumpet. They 
were made at a time when the artistic taste 
was very sensational, and they are very sen- 
sational angels. 

A wonderful history could this Castle of 
St. Angelo tell if some magic influence could 
vive its dumb walls the power of speech. 
Hadrian, whose passion for building has in 
Rome more than one witness in substantial 
structures which neither violence nor time 
has been able to destroy, erected this mass- 
ive tower as his tomb. Here were laid to 
rest the ashes of his son Zlius, Hadrian him- 
self, the Emperor Antoninus Pius, his wife, 
the elder Faustina, and four of their clffldren. 
In one of the upper rooms was placed a co- 
lossal statue of Hadrian, the head of which, 
here found, may still be seen in the museum 
of the Vatican. From the time of its erec- 
tion until now this castle has witnessed 
how many and how great changes! Situ- 
ated on the banks of the Tiber and at the 
outskirts of the ancient city, it was con- 
verted into a fortress, and looked down 
upon many a bloody conflict between Goth 
and Roman. On its summit, if we may be- 
lieve the Roman Catholic legend, Gregory 
the Great saw in a vision St. Michael sheath- 
ing his sword in token that the prayers of 
the Romans for preservation from the plague 
had been heard. The building on which 
the divine messenger had stood could no 
longer endure a heathen title, henceforth 
it has been known as the Castle of St. Ange- 
los, or Angelo; and if any one doubts the 
truth of the legend which produced this 
change of name, the bronze statue of St. 
Michael is there to convince him of his er- 
ror, standing with sword in hand just where 
the angel himself stood. During the fierce 
struggles between popes and emperors and 
rival popes, which disgraced the history of 
the Church during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, this castle was the centre of many 
a bloody rencounter. From being a Roman 
it became a papal castle. 

Its interior history has ne ver been written, 
and no man can write it. It has been alike 
the castle and the prison-house of the pa- 
pacy. Within its walls languished and died, 
a prisoner, Pope John XI. It heard and 
treasured up the cries and prayers of un- 
happy Beatrice Cenci, whose tragic history 
Shelley has made famous. The subterra- 
nean dungeons, whose tragic tale shall not be 
told till the last great day, still remain, and 
the visitor enters them with a shudder, and 
thanks God that the power which put them 
to so cruel a purpose as that to which they 
were often put has passed forever away. A 
covered passage leads from this castle to the 
Vatican, and thus renders it an easy and 
practicable place of refuge for the pope in 
every time of peril. 

Ten minutes’ walk takes us from the Cas- 


tle of St. Angelo to the piazza of St. Peter's. 
Neither pen nor pencil is adequate to convey 
any impression of the grandeur of this, the 
largest and noblest church edifice in Chris- 
tendom. A single view is unable to do this, 
and the first impression of the beholder is 
one of disappointment. The magnificent 
dome of Michael Angelo is dwarfed and be- 
littled by the fagade of Carlo Maderno. The 
projecting nave cuts off from the view of 
the beholder a considerable portion of the 
dome which crowns the edifice. While 
within, every pilaster and niche and mould- 
ing and statue, being increased to propor- 
tions that should make them correspond 
with the edifice itself, take from the be- 
holder at his first glance that impression of 
the grandeur of the whole which he would 
otherwise receive. The very cherubs are 
colossal angels six feet in height. It is only 
gradually that the mind becomes accustom- 
ed to the grandeur with which it is sur- 
rounded. We pace the church, and find its 
length that of three ordinary city blocks. 
We turn to our guide-book and study its 
figures. The front of the basilica is as broad 
as five of the larger American churches 
would be if standing side by side, and is 
about as high as three such churches piled 
one above the other. The roof of the nave 
is as high as the top of one of the tallest of 
our city steeples. Above this mammoth pile 
towers the dome to such a height that the 
steeple of Trinity Church, of New York, 
might be placed on the floor beneath it, 
and would only reach to the base of the 
walls of the dome; and another steeple, if 
it could be placed upon the top of Trinity, 
would pierce the dome and lantern, and just 
overtop the great gilded cross. 

These magnificent proportions afford a 
fine opportunity for other than architectural 
display, and Rome is not slow to avail her- 
self thereof. The solemnities and festivi- 
ties of Holy Week at Rome are ordinarily 
terminated by what most visitors regard as 
the grandest spectacle of all, and by what 
certainly is, as a pyrotechnic display, with- 
out a parallel in the world. The American 
Fourth of July fades into insignificance 
when compared with the illumination of St. 
Peter’s. All the lines of the vast facade of 
the church—the roof, the ribs of the stu- 
pendous dome, the form of the lantern, and 
the cross surmounting all—are traced out 
with rows of lamps or lanterns; and as the 
golden light of an Italian sunset fades away, 
and the purple shadows of evening settle over 
the city, these are lighted, coming out like 
stars in heaven, until the whole structure 
blazes like a constellation. Every architect- 
ural line, every column, cornice, capital, ev- 
ery arch and entablature, are pricked out in 
fire against the sky. Fire-works of the most 
brilliant description are set off also from the 
neighboring Castle of St. Angelo on Easter- 
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8ST. PETER’S ILLUMINATED. 


Monday night. It is difficult for any de-| ing and glittering in the calm night like a 
scription to suggest the magnificence of the | jewel.” * 

spectacle of the illumination of St. Peter's, But all this grandeur and display afford to 
because words can not depict to the imagi- | the American Christian but a poor compensa- 
nation the vastness of the edifice that is thus | tion for the indolence and the beggary which 
etherealized in light, and which, seen from | every where accompany them, and which 
a distance, seems to stand, or rather to hang | group themselves especially about the great 
over the city above which it towers, ‘ shin- church edifices. We push our way up the 
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steps of St. Peter’s through a group of peas-| ica; there are rough-looking and ragged 
ants and beggars, which looks far more pic- | fellows who remind you forcibly of the ban- 
turesque in the artist’s representation than it | dits of the Italian opera, and whom you 
does in the reality. There are Italian coun- would not care to meet in a lonely street on 
try-folk with their babes in their arms mak-|a dark night; there is the street musician, 
ing their first visit to the papal city, and | his pipes by his side, who has made a hard 
looking with a dumb admiration on the half- | bed of these holy steps, which in half an 
omprehended grandeur of its great basil-| hour from now you may see a peasant pil- 
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grim kissing with her reverential lips; and there are 
beggars in every variety of unseemly rags and wretch- 
edness, appealing to the passer-by for a little money 
for the love of the Holy Virgin. In Rome cleanliness 
is not next to godliness, and Romish godliness gives 
very little evidence of being profitable for this world, 
whatever may be its va'ue for the world to co.ne. 
Romanism makes beggary respectable. The most 
honored religious orders are the mendicant orders. 
A noble joins the order of the Jesuits. His superior 
places him, hat in hand, at the door of his church 
to beg for his new brethren from his old associates. 
[he pope himself is supported by Peter-pence con- 
tributed by the faithful. We do not know whether 
the Apostle’s precept, “If any would not work, nei- 
ther should he eat,” is in the Douay version or not, 
but the principle certainly has no place in the re- 
ligion of the Romans. Under a system in which men- 
dicaney receives religious veneration, beggary is not 
shameful, nor the beggar an outcast. 

Another feature which catches the American eye, 
and little accords with the American idea, is the pres- 








A SWISS GUARD. 











ONE OF THE POPE'S BODY-GUARD. 


ence in the church of a foreign sol 
diery. The Swiss Guards (not com- 
posed exclusively of Swiss soldiers, 
but of those of various nationalities 
—the term being technical and not 
geographical), especially during 
great pageants, stand sentinel at 
the basilica and the Vatican. You 
meet them at every step. And as 
you see these bright uniforms and 
burnished swords you inwardly 
contrast this papal kingdom with 
that of the Master, and find your- 
self murmuring, “My kingdom is 
not of this world.” The pope’s 
body-guard (Guarda Nobile) consists 
to a great extent of native Romans 

-members of old aristocratic fam- 
ilies. 

From the vestibule of St. Peter’s 
—which our readers have visited 
so often under other guides that we 
shall not ask them to visit: it again 
with us—we ascend by long corri- 
dors and staircases into the Vati- 
can, a perfect labyrinth of saloons, 
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galleries, chapels, and halls. The name is | 


derived from that of the hill on which the 
papal palace has been built, which is itself 
perhaps derived from a deity, Vaticanus, the 
presiding god of the first rudiments of speech, 
though upon this linguists are not agreed. 


a basilica erected by Constantine. The obe- 
lisk which still stands in the Piazza in front 
of St. Peter’s was brought from Egypt by 
Caligula. In the immediate vicinity stood 
his cireus, the scene of those horrible tor- 
tures inflicted by Nero upon the Christians, 
when, as Tacitus relates, they were clothed 
in the skins of wild beasts and worried to 
death by dogs, or nailed to crosses and left 
to suffer a lingering and horrible death, or 
smeared with pitch and burned to light up 
the nocturnal revels of the barbarous ty- 
rant, 

The Vatican, which Pope Pius the Ninth 


just now persists in regarding as 
his prison, is one of the most ex- 
tensive palaces in the world. It 
fulfills, indeed, three functions: it 
is a museum and library; it is the 
Roman Catholic Capitol, and so th 
centre of its political life; and it is 
the private residence of the pope. 
As amuseum the Vatican is with- 
out a peer in the world. Corrido: 
after corridor of statuary opens 
from its long hall; its museums are 
stocked with every kind of relic, 
sacred and profane, real and imag- 
inary; and its very walls are pan 
eled with fragments of stones bear- 
ing very ancient inscriptions. But 
to the student its library is its chief 
charm. Up to twelve o’clock this 
is exclusively enjoyed by scholars 
and students and priests of the 
Church. At noon the public ar 
admitted. | At first one hardly sur- 
mises he is in a library. He finds 
himself in an immense hall, the 
walls of which are frescoed in the 
most brilliant colors. He looks 
“.. dewn through a long double row 
>») of arches, supported by huge square 
columns. Each of the four sides 
of these columns contains a paint- 
ing—not a picture lining, but a 
fresco wrought upon, the wall. 
Against the base of these columns, 
built around with closed doors, are 
the cases for the manuscripts, of 
which there are 24,000, besides 
20,000 printed books. Even in her 
library the weakness of Rome is 
manifested —every thing is con- 
structed for display, nothing for 
utility. Between the columns 
stand magnificent tables, sur- 
mounted with works of art which 
have been presented to the popes 
from time to time. Eleven long corridors, in 
addition, make up the magnificent library of 





the Vatican. The tourist grows bewildered 


as he walks through these long galleries, 
with the endless variety of curious and val- 


| uable relics with which they are filled. The 
Where now stands St. Peter’s formerly stood | 


present fades away; he stands in the midst 
of a venerated past. Neither in picture, gift, 


| nor book is there any thing to remind him of 


the nineteenth century. Stop! we are mis- 


| taken. In one of the smaller rooms of the 


library his attention is arrested by a picture 
of a locomotive on the track and a telegre.p’: 


| line and poles, painted in the earlier years of 


the present pope, who commenced his admin- 
istration as a progressive man. It is an om- 


|inous sign that not even from the Vatican 
| ean the Jesuits exclude the spirit of the nine- 


teenth century. 
Of all the volumes in the Vatican the most 
valuable are certain copies of the Bible. 
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One manuscript, containing all the Old Tes- 
tament and nearly all the New Testament, 
dates as far back as the fourth century. The 
visitor looks on this ancient roll with a sense 
of veneration that approaches awe. Kut 
the most interesting volume is what is 
known as “ Raphael’s Bible.” It consists 
f a long open gallery or portico of thir- 
teen arches opening upon a square or court- 
vard. Each of the thirteen sections con- 
tains four quadrangular frescoes, illustra- 
tions of Scripture scenes, painted chiefly by 
Raphael. 

We have but a day before us, and have 
no time to visit the gallery of tapestry, the 
Etruscan antiquities, the Egyptian museum, 
the picture-gallery, the papal manufactory 
of mosaic, the papal armory, and the papal 
mint. From the Vatican as a museum we 
turn to visit the Vatican as a palace. 

The Pope of Rome has a public and a pri- 
vate life. His public life is one of 
pious ostentation. It is ayowed’y 
and purposely one of scenic dis- 
play—avowedly. however, not for 
the purpose of personal aggran- 
dizement or the gratification of 
personal vanity, but as a means of 
honoring God, whose representa- 
tive he is supposed to be. The pa- 
pal ceremonial belongs to an age 
which thought grandeur and glit- 
ter synonymous, and which could 
conceive of no better way of typi- 
fying the splendor of the Divine 
character than by physical em- 
blems, which to the modern, or at 
least to the Anglo-Saxon, mind 
seem paltry and feeble. The pope, 
in his official capacity, is the vice- 
gerent of God upon earth. It is 
the aim, therefore, of the papacy to 
separate him as far as possible from 
the common people. He lives in 
seclusion. When he appears in 
public it is only in stately and 
splendid ceremonials. All means 
are taken to render his person as 
sacred to the sensuous imagination 

of the Southron as possible. Kings 
are content with a single crown; 
the pope has four, and each a triple 
crown. The growth of this tiara, 
the badge of his civi] rank and 
power, from a simple ecclesiastical 
cap to its present magnificent pro- 
portions curiously illustrates the 
growth of the temporal power of 
the pope. Of these four tiaras the 
finest is that which was given by 
the Emperor Napoleon I. in 1805. 
Words fail to describe the brilliance 
of this more than imperial symbol, 
flashing with diamonds, emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, and pearls. 

Nor is it alone in such an em- 





blem of royalty as the crown that the papal 
grandeur is manifested. It pervades the mi- 
nutest portion of his dress, and the minutest 
details of the ceremonials in which he en- 


gages. From the very earliest ages of the 
Christian Church it was customary before 
partaking of the sacred cup in communion 


to drive away the insects liable to gather 
about it. This, which was at first a natural 
precaution, became in time an essential part 
of the ceremonial. At first the celebrant used 
for this purpose a little wicker basket, in 
which the bread was carried to the church, 
or the cloth which was employed to cover 
the cup; then a little fan was introduced. 
It gradually grew in size and in importance, 
and now the fan constitutes a most impor- 
tant feature in every papal procession con- 
nected with the offering of the mass. 

The same principle runs through the eti- 
quette of the Roman court and the Roman 
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THE GRAND PENITENTIARY. 


ceremonial, which is the most rigid and | 
From the al- | 


punctilious in Christendom. 
tar-boy to the cardinal deference to supe- 
riors is emphasized in every possible way. 
In the Church ceremonials precedence is ob- 
served as rigorously as in court. The cardi- 
nal of the highest rank swings the censer at 
the pope, a bishop at the cardinals, a priest 
at the bishops, and a deacon at the priests. 
So every one in turn receives his homage, 
and the reverence due to the priesthood as 
the representatives of God is duly impressed 
upon the people. 

The same gradation of ecclesiastical au- 


thority reappears in the doctrine and prac- 
tice of absolution. For all minor and ordi- 
nary offenses the priest can pronounce the 
sinner absolved. Certain crimes the bish- 
ops may withdraw from the jurisdiction of 
the priests for their own hearing and adju- 
dication. But there are some offenses for 
which the pope alone can grant absolution. 
A cardinal, armed with the delegated pow- 
ers of the pope, and known as the “ Grand 
Penitentiary,” sits at St. Peter’s on Thursday 
and Friday of Holy Week to receive confes- 
sions of such crimes, and to absolve from 
them. We are curious to inquire what are 
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THE POPE DISPENSING 


the heinous offenses for which a pope can 
alone grant absolution. 
them are the false accusation of innocent 


Prominent among | 
|a virtue which the Protestant mind finds 


priests, and the neglect of mothers to pro- | 


cure the baptism of their children. 

Such a reservation of the more serious of- 
fenses, while it strengthens in the popular 
estimate the authority and dignity of the 
pope, lends him also a peculiar grace. He 
is regarded as pre-eminently the one through 
whom the Divine blessing descends upon the 
children of men. Analogous to the system 
of absolution is that of benediction. The 
gracious power of all the clergy is derived 


THE BENEDIOTION, 


| through the pope, and his personal benedic 


tion possesses in the Roman Catholic mind 


it difficult to appreciate. There is, perhaps, 
no scene in Rome which produces a more 
profound impression than the annual dis- 
pensing during Holy Week of the papal 
benediction by the pope himself from the 


| great gallery over the porch of St. Peter’s. 


Borne upon the shoulders of his attendants, 
surrounded by devout ecclesiastics, dressed 
in his pontifical robes, one tiara upon his 
head, the other three resting upon the balus- 
trade before him, with the symbol of the 
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keys richly embroidered upon the cloth| credence to the claim he may, that it is 
which covers it, he scatters blessings from | claimed “ that all this effort at splendor and 
his hands upon the crowd of faithful ones | magnificence is purely and wholly a tribute 
who gather in the court below, troubled with | of man to honor the religion which God in 
no doubts that whatsoever he binds on earth | His love and mercy has given, and that no 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever he | part of it is for man’s own honor.” 
looses on earth shall be loosed in heaven. | Two circumstances lend confirmation to 
It would, however, be unjust to the pope | this view, and give to the ceremonials of 
and the papacy to assume that the object of | the Romish court a peculiar character, which 
all this display, and this careful gradation | distinguishes them from those of royalty. 
of authority and punctiliousness of etiquette, One of these circumstances is the honor 
is for the personal aggrandizement of the | which the supreme pontiff himself pays to 
man. At least it would be unjust not to| the symbols of the Deity. He yields alle 
advise the reader, leaving him to give what | giance to no man; but he publicly and sol- 
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THE THRONE-ROOM, 


emnly proclaims his allegiance to a Divine | emblem, converted by ecclesiastical benedic- 
Master. Before the altar he bows as the| tion into the real body and blood of Christ, 
commonest peasant in his Church must do, | to his private chapel in the Vatican, he walks 
and stands before the host in reverential at- | bare-headed, protected from the burning sun 
titude and with uncovered head. The same | by a canopy borne above him by eight at- 
veneration which he demands for himself | tendant bishops, and by an umbrella carried 
as the representative of Christ he pays to| by a ninth ecclesiastic. Thus in theory, if 
Christ. When he showers his benedictions | not in fact, he teaches the people to transfer 
upon the people, or walks the street in ec-| to God the honor which they pay to him. 
clesiastical procession, they uncover before | The whole system of ecclesiastical homage, 
him. Woe to the luckless wight who dares | rising in such elaborate gradation from the 
refuse this token of homage to his sacred | lowest to the highest rank of the hierarchy, 
person! But when on Holy Week, as a part | constitutes the successive steps by which the 


of its ceremonies, he carries the consecrated | worshiper ascends to the very throne of God. 
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Another circumstance which lends addi- 
tional confirmation to this view of the Ro- 
man ceremonial is the fact that in his pri- 
vate life the pope lays aside all this grand- 
eur and display. We have never entered 
his more private apartments, but if we may 
trust the report of those who have, they are 
as plain as those of the private priests. The 
papal throne-room, the first of his apart- 
ments, is indeed a large and well-propor- 
tioned hall, rich with gilding and arabesque 
and fresco. A company of soldiers might 
manceuvre on its marble floor. Here the 
pope holds his public receptions. This is 
his court-room, and here he does not lay his 
ecclesiastical splendor by. But as you pass 
from this room to those that are within, all 
showiness disappears. When at last you 
reach, if you are so favored, the private of- 
fice of the sovereign pontiff, you find a plain 
room about fifteen feet by twenty, not lofty, 


lighted by a single window, without a fire- 
place, with no other ornaments than two oy 
three devotional paintings and an exquisite- 
ly chiseled statue of the Virgin Mary, and 
with no other furniture than a writing-desk, 
a small book-case, a thin carpet, and two or 
three plain wooden chairs. Here, after an 
early breakfast of bread and chocolate, the 
pope works until about eleven o’clock, when 
the routine of his public life begins. He 
neither gives nor accepts entertainments. 
His table, we are assured, does not cost mor 
than thirty cents a day; for he is a frugal 
liver. And his chamber is as simple and 
as free from luxury as his office. His os- 
tentation is for the Church.: If it is, as we 
think it, a mistaken service of God, it is at 
least charitable to hope that it is an honest 
one. 

And so we take leave of the pope and the 
Vatican. 
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THE GUILLOTINE—AFTER LUCAS LOssivs, 1551. 


T is generally taken for granted that the 

beheading instrument used in France and 
some other countries of Europe was invent- 
ed, or at least perfected, by the amiable and 
philanthropic physician whose name it bears, 
but in reality this doubtful honor belongs to 
some earlier inventor whose name has not 
been preserved. An instrument of this kind 
was used in Germany early in the thirteenth 
century, and was known as the “ Panke” or | 
“Diele.” In 1233 it was mentioned in the 
criminal statutes of the Netherlands, and | 
its name appears in. many accounts of ex- 
ecutions in Germany and other countries 
about the same period. 

We learn from old engravings, several of 
which are reproduced in connection with 
this article, that it was in active operation 
in Germany in the sixteenth century. Many 
similar pictures are in existence ; and in the 
old council-chamber at Liineburg is pre- 
served an ancient door, dating probably from 
the thirteenth century, on which is carved 
a representation of the guillotine in opera- | 
tion. In a work by Lucas Lossius, “ Anno- 
tationes Scholastice,” printed at Frankfort 
in 1551, we find the picture of one of these 


| instruments, which differs in several impor- 


tant points from the ordinary model. It con- 
sists of two short upright posts, with a block 
between them, on which rests the head of 
the kneeling victim. The blade is loosely 
fastened at the top of the posts, and is driven 
down ‘upon the sufferer’s neck by a sturdy 
blow from the executioner’s heavy maul. 


| Very similar to this instrument is one we 
| find pictured in an engraving published in 


Frankfort by H. P. Rebenstock, in 1573, rep- 
resenting the execution of Manlius! Strange 
to say, the beheading of this old Roman by 
the guillotine was a favorite subject with 


| the German artists of the sixteenth century. 


George Pens, a pupil of Albrecht Diirer, en- 
graved it on copper in 1553, as did likewise 
another pupil of the same master, Albrecht 





THE GUILLOTINE—AFTER H. P, REBENSTOOK, 1573. 


Aldegriiver. From the inscription on the 
latter’s work, which we reproduce in exact 


imitation of the original, it will be seen that 


it represents the execution of the younger 
Manlius. According to the custom of the 
time, when artists were not afraid of an an- 
achronism, the Romans are depicted in the 
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carb of the German knights of the sixteenth 
century. Here we see the guillotine of the 
French revolution—the axe suspended by a 
cord and running between grooved posts. 
Nothing is wanting but greater mechanical 
perfection in the gearing. 

In Italy a similar instrument, called the 
mnannaia, was used for the execution of per 
sons of quality. Beatrice Cenci suttered death 
by this instrument in 1599. In England a 
similar machine was used, and a full de serip- 
tion of it may be found in the British State 
Calendar for1708. The“ maiden” of Scotland, 
which was used for the beheading of Morton 
in 1581, was an instrument similar to those 
already mentioned, and is supposed to have 
been brought over from Germany by the very 
man who suffered by it. It is still pre- 











THE GUILLOTINE—AFTER A. ALDEGRAVER, 1553. 


served in the museum of the Antiquarian 
Society at Edinburgh. Even France pos- 
sessed it as early as the fifteenth century, 
under the name of “ Doloire ;” and two cen- 
turies later the unfortunate Duke de Mont- 
morency was executed with this instrument, 
at the instigation of Richelieu. It seems 


then to have passed out of use and to have | 


been forgotten. 

When, therefore, Dr. Joseph Ignace Guil- 
lotin, on the Ist of December, 1789, pro- 
posed in the French Constituent Assembly 
to alleviate the horrors of capital punish- 
ment by adopting a machine which would 
dispense with the axe or sword, he was mere- 
ly reviving an old contrivance, which had 
been superseded in Germany, France, and 
Italy by the very instruments of decapita- 
tion which he was trying to abolish. 


Dr. Guillotin’s motion was not formally 
acted on until the 20th of March, 1792, when 
a resolution was passed ordering a decapi- 
tating machine of the kind described by the 
doctor to be adopted. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the carpenter employed by the 
government, who demanded 5000 franes for 
making the machine, but finally, after much 
chaftering, a better bargain was made with 
a young German mechanic named Schmidt, 
who agreed to furnish eighty-three of the 
new instruments—one for each department 

-for the sum of 500 franes each. It was 
first tried on the eth of April, 1792, upon a 
number of corpses at the Bicétre Hospital, 
and was found to work with rapidity and 
precision. A week later it was employed 
for the decapitation of a convicted highway 
|robber named Pelletier. The dreadful use 
| to which it was afterward put in the whole 
| sale massacre of innocent men, women, and 
j even children made its very name a horror, 
|and probably contributed not a little to its 
| not being adopted in England and the Unit 
| ed States, instead of the gallows, as a means 
|of inflicting capital punishment. It con- 
| sists of a block resting between two up- 
| right grooved posts, between which slides a 
heavily weighted knife with an oblique edge. 
The sufferer is strapped firmly toa plank, and 
thrust face downward between the posts, so 
| that his neck is directly under the knife. 
| A spring is touched, the heavy, keen-edged 
| blade descends, and the head is severed from 
| the body as easily as a sharp razor severs a 
| hair. 
| Dr. Guillotin himself narrowly escaped be- 
ing a victim of the instrument which bears 
| his name. He was thrown into prison dur- 
ing the reign of terror, but was released on 
the death of Robespierre, resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in Paris, and died quiet- 
ly in his bed on the 26th of March, 1814. 
The story that he died broken-hearted be- 
cause of the infamy attached to his inven- 
tion is, of course, untrue. 

The question whether death by the guillo- 
| tine is comparatively painless was raised in 
| France soon after the reintroduction of the 
linstrument. In 1795 Dr. Sémmering, in the 
Moniteur, denounced it as too rapid in its op- 
eration, and maintained that sensation did 
not cease immediately after decapitation. 
Many experiments were tried to test the 
truth of his theory. Eminent physicians as- 
siduously attended executions, and by strik- 
| ing at the severed head, shouting in its ear, 
and divers other ways, endeavored to ascer- 
tain whether sensation survived the shock 
of decapitation. Sdémmering’s book was fol- 
lowed by Gédillot’s “ Historical and Philo- 
sophical Reflections upon Execution by the 
Guillotine,” and the next year the same au- 
thor continued the discussion in a work en- 
titled “ Anecdotes of Decapitated Persons.” 
|} But the question remains unanswered. 
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A MERICA is a long way off from 
LA the ancient historic world, and 
our people who do not visit Europe 
and make acquaintance with antiq- 
uity in the great museums there 
have little opportunity for perfect 
realization of the oneness of the race | - 
inallages. Weare notoften brought ‘ ——— 
into direct contact with the results of ancient 
thought and handiwork, and hence we are 





and three thousand years ago, Within a 
few years, however, we have begun fo see 
comparatively strangers to the men and | more of the long past, and it has at length 
women who lived in Asia and around the | occurred that an American citizen and rep- 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean two | resentative abroad has conducted a series 
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yf explorations and excavations among the 
emains of Pheenician and Greek antiquity, 
he result of which has roused the attention 
of the entire scientific world, and contribu- 


1 
t 


ted to modern knowledge a greater amount 
of important material than has ever before 
The im- 
portance of General Di Cesnola’s discoveries 
in the island of Cyprus, and the archeolog- 
ical and artistic value of the collection of 
witiquities which he has made, can hardly 
be overestimated. As yet the public have 
heard of these only through a few brief 
statements of travelers which have found 
their way into the papers. Few have any 
conception of the extent to which these ex- 
plorations have been carried on—an extent 
of which an idea may be gathered from the 
one fact that Di Cesnola, besides his othe 
excavations, has opened more than 2000 an- 


been produced by any one search. 


cient tombs. 

The contemplation of the old will ever 
touch the deeper depths of the human soul, 
ntil all things are made new. The thought- 
ful man can not look upon an heir-loom 
tt a hundred years with a careless eye. 
He can not linger in the shade of the “ old 
stone mill” without a reverie. He can not 
enter the cirele at Stonehenge without 
weird and solemn shadows. He can not sit 
down at Pompeii with Cicero and Tully, 
and—more marvelous than the scene itself 

hear them discourse of disinterred cities 
East, and of their wonderment that 
man should have penetrated such distant 
lands, without feeling “‘ what shadows we 


ot the 





VENUS AND HER CANEPHOR®—TERRBA OOTTA, 
FROM THE SALLNES, 
| 
| 


ing up through the ages, he can not read the 
eartouch of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, at 
On, without the soul’s welling up in visions 
of patriarchs, prophets, priests, and kings, 
and of temples not made with hands, in 
realms where all is known, deciphered, re- 
vealed. 

In this progressive and material age and 
country we are prone to forget and neglect 
the old. 
aware how little is new in design, and fewer 
still how great and direct is our indebted- 
ness, in every walk of life, to the antiquary 
and his coadjutors. They have given us 
the great volume of monumental history 


Few of the mass of mankind are 
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unknown—with its treasured leaves of coins, 
medals, seals, cameos, gems, busts, statues, 
paintings, tablets, monuments, tombs, pal- 
aces, temples, implements, utensils, the mar- 
velous creations of art, and the thousand 
handiworks of the artisan; and with pages 
of ethics and esthetics, and of inscribed lan- 
guages, some of which yet baffle the philol- 
ogist. 

The Bible—our sacred history and our 
life—has been collected, collated, preserved, 
and transmitted to us in its blessed com- 
pleteness by comparative philology in its 
broadest sense, by exegesis, translation, and 
commentation, through great labors, great 
tribulations, and vast sacrifices, and with 
the tears, prayers, and martyrdom of God’s 
followers; a combined and continued work 
of intellect and faith, mind and soul, which 
only inspired pages could evoke. Now bear- 
ing this in mind (but without attempting 
to indicate the part of the antiquary in it), 
it is always interesting to the moral and 
intellectual world to read at least some of 
the lessons in the monumental volume re- 
ferred to. 

The very darkness of the nations of re- 
mote antiquity, in which the archeologist 





more clearly than ever that the doom of na- 
tions is in time, not eternity. ‘“‘ He stretch- 
es out His hand against them,” and destroys 
them. They may meet with greater or less- 
er vicissitudes, and enter a nearer or deeper 
oblivion, than man might propose; but the 
great Disposer knows the sins of peoples and 
rulers, and the uses of the agents of His will, 
better than man. We see in Egypt repre- 
sentations of the inkstand and stylus upon 
monuments older than any written history ; 
we read with Champollion and Bunsen in 
scriptions over four thousand years old re- 
cording the events of that distant age; we 
behold illustrations and confirmations of 
Holy Writ; and it has been eagerly asked, 
“ Were the Mosaic annals first written in hi- 
eroglyphic?” <A connection has been traced 
between Egyptian, Jewish, and Assyrian in- 
scriptions. Upon the remains of Assyria’s 
ancient cities, that Layard and Botta have 
disturbed in their sleep of twenty-five cen- 
turies, we read, with Rawlinson and Hincks, 
cuneiform inscriptions that confirm Jewish 
Seripture, correspond with Scripture narra- 
tive, and throw a bright ray of light upon 
“the darkest chapter in history.” These 
triumphs over the cuneiform and hieroglyph 


gropes in the most difficult of his researches, | can not be overestimated; they have al- 


is the fulfillment of the prophecy. 


The mon- | 


ready reconstructed the history of the East ; 


uments which he finds in the débris of the | and the world is looking with great interest 
ages antedate that darkness, and their in-} on the distinguished scholars who are striv- 
scriptions are contemporaneous with and} ing to correct the errors that have crept into 


corroborative of the prophecy. 


We read} chronology, and to unfold to us long-lost 
the prophecy, behold the fulfillment, and see | 


ages of history. 





GREEK HEADS—FOUND AT DALL 


Standing out more clearly than in any 
written description, we see in our monu- 
mental volume many a pageant—of national 
life with its social life in every walk—as it 
passes with a majestic sweep from the cra- 
dle to the grave, bearing its train of relig- 
ions, ceremonies, superstitions, idolatries, 
gods and goddesses, into the same grave of 
forgetfulness, while our God lives and reigns. 

The profane history and literature of the 
most ancient nations are lost, or have come 
down to us only in a few fragments. For 
example, of the forty-two sacred books of 
religion, science, and art of the Egyptians 
that, according to Clemens of Alexandria, 
were extant 200 B.c., only a single vestige is 
known to exist, the “ Ritual,” or “ Book of 
the Dead,” found in the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes; and that is the only extant spec- 
imen of purely monumental hieroglyphic 
character in all the remains of Egyptian lit- 
erature. Manetho, the only Egyptian his- 
torian of any note, is put at fault by the tab- 
let of Abydos; and the errors of Herodotus, 
into which he was led by the designing Egyp- 
tian priesthood, are corrected by Egypt’s mon- 
uments. The inscriptions upon the monu- 
ments of Assyria, recently discovered in Mes- 
opotamia, utterly overthrow the authority 
of the fragments of Eastern historians, ex- 
cept the “scheme” or chronology of Berosus. 
While profane history and literature are 
mainly and forever lost, the Bible has been 
preserved, and the inscribed remains of the 
East witness the truth of Divine history and 
the errors of human history. More than 
this, these monumental records, of Assyria 
in brick and of Egypt in stone, with their 
checks and balances and apt illustrations, 
are growing, in the hands of the paleogra- 
pher, into models of human history. 

From the monumental evidence (to us 
unnecessary) of the existence of the seven- 
branched candlestick, in its reproduction 
upon the Arch of Titus at the time of its 
burial in the bed of the Tiber, the Christian 


turns, as from the end of the old dispensa- 
tion, to the contemporaneous and precious 
inscriptions and emblems of the faith, hope, 
and trust of the early Christians and mar- 
tyrs that are near at hand in the Vatican, 
and sees in them a monumental proof that 
the “ Light of the World” had then come, 

Sometimes the antiquary finds a fact that 
changes a settled opinion of mankind, or a 
key that unlocks a long-lost treasure. The 
two marble fragments discovered in the Ro- 
man Forum in 1817, which completed the 
Capitoline Tables, corrected important mis- 
statements of Livy, and, with certain dis- 
coveries of books and palimpsest mannu- 
scripts, enabled Niebuhr to write the most re- 
liable history of Rome. Bouchard found the 
Rosetta Stone, and in the hands of Young and 
Champollion it is the key to all we yet know 
of hieroglyphic character. Chevalier Bun- 
sen, the assistant of Niebuhr, sat at the feet 
of Champollion, and has given us that great 
and crowning work of his life, “ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History.” 

The wide range of life in a single field of 
research is in many 
At Pompeii we have an expanding vision 
of the ideal and the practical; and we wan- 
der from the frescoes and mosaics upon which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds founds the first well- 
developed opinion of ancient painting, on, 
through every phase of art and life, to the 
counterpart or prototype of every utensil 
and implement found in the most perfect 
kitchen of the great hostelries of America. 

The teachings of a single class of objects 
of antiquity are in some cases very compre- 
hensive. Coins, for example, not only teach 
the highest forms of art, but they tell us the 
names of nations, dynasties, and successions ; 


instances remarkable. 


they spread before us records, customs, cere- 
monies, and superstitions; they indicate to 
us the sites of cities, and their wealth, im- 


portance, and magnificence; they are the 


“memorials of grand events or of illustri- 
ous men, with accurate portraits ;” and they 
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have given us striking illustrations of an- 
cient geography, and have corrected the er- 
rors of geographers. 

This monumental volume is not only in- 
valuable to religion, history, literature, lan- 


nificent designs, and to art its wondrous 
forms of grace, beauty, majesty, and expres- 
sion, like the unrivaled busts of the emper- 
ors at the Ufizzi, the matchless Demosthenes 
of the Vatican, the marvelously expressive 
Laocodn, and that perfection of sculpture, 
the Niobe. 


Notwithstanding all that has been done, 


| 
| 
| 


that he found the Cypriotes already wor- 
shiped that goddess, and Golgos and its 
temple were dedicated to her. It attained 
great prosperity under the seven independ- 


;ent kings, whose subjects numbered five 
guage, and every-day life, but it has given 
to architecture its most imposing and mag- | 


| Cimon and Aristides, 


there are yet “lost arts” and arts declining, | 
and ages of history are comparatively un- | 


known. Therefore every discovery of the 
antiquary and archeologist excites the deep- 
est interest. 

There are islands of the sea—sepulchres 
of the ages—which can unfold the history 
of ancient civilization to one who searches 
their dark recesses with a heart for classic 
memory, and who can read their language 
of death; and Cyprus, from its history and 
position, is pre-eminently one. It must have 
been the first of the “isles of the Gentiles” 
beyond the sea which were “divided in their 
lands” by the sons of Japheth, as recorded in 
that concise statement of the generations and 
abiding-places of mankind, the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, the complete truth of which 
the very rocks of the East attest. Assyria 
appears for a time to have ruled over it. 
Phoenicia stamped her most polished of all 
Semitie civilization upon it up to the close 
of the Trojan war, and encouraged colonies of 
Greece and Carthage. Pausanias tells us that 
the Arcadian chief Agapenos, returning from 
the siege of Troy, was driven by a storm to 
Cyprus, where he founded a colony and built 
Neo-Paphos and its temple to Venus; and 


millions. Solon visited one of these princes, 
Philo-Cyprus, gave him wise counsel, and, 
upon leaving, implored his goddess to send 
her favoring gales to waft him home. It 
was conquered and held for a time by the 
Pharaohs. Then it was enveloped in th 
dark cloud of Persian conquest, which hurl- 
ed back from its shores the Greek hosts of 
Evagorus, the adroit 
and sagacions King of Salamis (the patron 
of arts and literature, and the entertainer 
at his court of distinguished men of all na- 
tions), suecessfully rebelled, acquired posses- 
sion of the entire island, and extended his 
sway over Tyre. Soon came the vast forces 


| of Artaxerxes in one of the most formidable 


military and naval expeditions of ancient 
days— six hundred ships of war and six 
hundred thousand men—the bay of Citium 
and the plain of Mesaurea were crimsoned, 
and Evagorus was restricted to his tributary 
kingdom of Salamis. It naturally, in due 
time, came under the dominion of Alexande1 
the Great. Ptolemy Soter lost it in the great 
sea-fight off Salamis, but regained it; and 
it continued a possession of the Ptolemies un- 
til it passed under the empire of Rome. Here, 
in Cyprus, the West first met the East, and 
Greece first knew the wonder of Eastern art. 
Here Greek and Oriental idolatry met. Here 
Venus arose from the sea and took up her 
abode with her attendant Graces. The smoke 
of the sacrifices of three hundred altars arose 
from Paphos, whose temple was decked with 
gifts of kings and conquerors. Not only the 


more ancient world, but all Greece came to 
worship ; her poets sang of the Cyprian god- 
dess and her train, and of her island temples, 
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from the age of Homer, 
through all their siren 
itrains, until they sang 
o more; and then the 
lyre of Rome took up the 
efrain. Titus made a 
pilgrimage to its shrines 
on his way to the eapture 
of Judea, and Tacitus, 
who accompanied him, 
described its altars and 
ninutiz of its worship. 
Cato is reported as at- 
tempting to enrich Rome 
with its arts, many car- 
eoes of Which were lost at 
sea. Cyprus was the field 
of the first great mission 
to the Gentiles. Saul and 
Barnabas were chosen and 
sent intoit; and here was 
he first great triumph of 
Saul, the conversion of the 
Roman governor, and the 
jlinding of the sorcerer. 
Here must have been a 
erand Christian church, 
which knew the presence 
of Mark, and cherished 
the birth-place and home 
md grave of Barnabas. 
The scene changes. Tur- 
yaned hosts appear and 
cede before the mailed 
form of Richard the Lion- 
hearted, and reappear. 
Alfieri comes with his 
tragic muse ; Boceaccio 
lays the “ Genealogy of the Gods” at the feet | 
of a Lusignian king; and Shakspeare con- 
duets hither the swarthy Moor, as to a more 
genial and natural clime. 

In the Cyprus of to-day Time has left us 
his impress inruin. Greece has left us there 
a people of Hellenic lineage. The Roman 
aratrum stirs the soil, and the vines still 
vield the classic wine of Strabo and Pliny in 
the life-prolonging Cgmmandaria. Venice 
has left us Nicosia, alf@that most beautiful 
f ruined cities, Famagosta, with its moat, 
draw-bridge, and porte; its glacis, walls, and 
astions; its old bronze guns of the doges 
on the ramparts; its magazines of the arms 
of chivalry, stained with the blood of the fol- 
lowers of Baldwin, Tancred, and Saladin; 
its ruins of palaces, and of the magnificent 
thurch of St. Sophia and her three hundred 
;othic sisters; and its grim guardian lions 
of the “ Bride of the Sea.” Olympus towers 
amidst the storm, and Santa Croce pierces 
the sky with the church Helena planted in 
the days of her devout pilgrimage. Heaven 
has left us that balmy air, and that brilliant 
sky reflected by a sea never so blue. This 
is apparently all. All else of that great ka- 
leidoscopic past is but a memory. 
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ROM THE PUCENIOCIAN TOMBS AT DALL 


Some objects of interest were found here 
The Codex Cyprius, containing 
the unmutilated gospels, was discovered in 
the ninth century, and brought to Paris in 
1673. Pococke, in his travels, speaks of ruins 
and some tombs, but makes no mention of 
works of art. Abbé Mariti, who visited the 
island in the latter part of the last century, 
saw a marble head of Caracalla, some eoins 
and medals, and a gtotto in which were 
found idols and lamps ; but the Turkish gov- 
ernment disallowed subterranean researches. 
Later, among other objects, a number of sil- 
ver bowls were found, the most perfect of 
which is in the private collection of the Due 
de Luynes, and very closely resembles those 
since discovered by Layard at Nimroud. In 
1845 a bass-relief in black basalt was found 
at Larnica, in what was probably the palace 
of the King of Citium, upon which is seulp- 
tured the figure of Sargon, King of Assyria 
(father of Sennacherib), the remains of whose 
palace at Khorsabad contributed the valu- 
able series of Assyrian monuments in the mu- 
seum of the Louvre. Upon the bass-relief 
is inscribed, in cuneiform character, ‘ From 
the great King Sargon to his vassal friend 


years ago. 


| the King of Citium.” 
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COLOSSAL PHCENIOIAN HEAD—TERRA OOTTA, FROM DALI 


It is a most striking historical and arche- 
ological coincidence, and a valuable comment 
upon ancient Cyprus art, that, at about the 
time this bass-relief was found at Larnica, an 
inscription that Sargon had caused to be 
made was discovered at Khorsabad, stating 
that his power had compelled the seven kings 
who had their abode “in the middle of the 
sea of the setting sun” to send to Babylon 
their tribute of works in metal, gold, silver, 
vases, and ebony. 

There had been no systematic research in 
Cyprus, except at one point, and this failed. 


To Di Cesnola, therefore, the field was in re- | 
ality new, and it is certainly a subject of | 
congratulation that an explorer so able as 


he has proved was led to enter it. 

Count Luigi Palma di Cesnola is of an 
old Italian family. He is a nephew of the 
late Count Alarino Palma, who was conspic- 


uous in the Italian revolution of 1221, fought 
for Greek independence, was president of | 


the tribunal of Missolonghi, and a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Athens. He is now a 
man of about forty, and by tastes and edu- 
cation eminently fitted for the work which 
he has accomplished. He graduated at the 
Italian Royal Military Academy, having 
previously fought with distinction in the 
war of Italian independence, and was after- 
ward on the staff of General Ansaldi in the 
Crimea. He came to America in 1860, and 
after the battle of Bull Run, in 1861, entered 
the volunteer service. He soon became Col- 
onel of the Fourth New York cavalry. His 


| regiment entered the service twelve hundred 


strong, received eight hundred recruits, and 
returned at the close of its term one hundred 
and ninety men. Di Cesnola distinguished 
himself upon many occasions, especially a 
Perryville, Brandy Station, and Aldie. At 
the latter battle his gallantry so impressed 
Major-General Kilpatrick that he presented 
him his own sword upon the field. At thi 
next charge, the fifth he had led that day, 
his horse was shot under him, he was wound 
ed, and fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was confined many months in Libby 
Prison, where he acted as military instructor 
to his fellow-prisoners. He was specially 
exchanged, upon the unanimous request of 
the officers of his regiment, in time to take 
part in the closing scenes of the war. At 
the end of the war he was brevetted briga- 
dier-general, became an American citizen, 
and received the appointment of consul at 
Cyprus, where he early verified the expecta- 
tions of his friends by a successful resistance 
of Turkish tyranny. During the complica- 
tions between Greece and Turkey in 1269 
he sympathized with the former; and in 
the absence from Cyprus of the Greek con- 
sul he acted for him with great tact and 
discretion, closing in a few days’ time the 


; 


| civil and criminal affairs of three hundred 
| Hellenic subjects, and issuing passports to 


five hundred. The Greek population of the 
island, more than a hundred thousand, ex- 
pressed to him through a committee its 
grateful appreciation of his character and 
services; and the president of the Greek 
cabinet, M. Bonlgaris, tendered him the 
chief command of the Greek cavalry in the 
event of war with Turkey. 
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LUIGI PALMA 


In studying the antiquity of Cyprus he 
found all writers vague and contradictory. 
He had no confidence in any historical state- 
ment of a date prior to the epoch of the Lu- 
signian kings. Traditions were deceptive. 
The ancient buildings were constructed of 
sun-dried brick, and long since returned to 
mother earth, leaving no surface ruins. He 
found none of the original names upon old 
sites, except that of Dali and one or two 
others, contrasting unfavorably in this re- 
spect with the adjacent coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor. His ability, military training, 
good physique, persistent energy, wide 
knowledge of human nature, and broad 
sympathies peculiarly qualified him for the 
work he loved. With a special firman from 
the sultan he commenced the work in ear- 
nest ; and, in its progress, he made a special 
study of native traditions, thoroughly exam- 
ined the general field, and defined the sites 
of the twelve ancient cities of note. 

At the southeast part of Cyprus is Larni- 
ca—literally, “the place of the tombs”—the 
sea-port of the island, and the long-reputed 





DIL CEBNOLA. 


site of ancient Citium. To the rear of the 
town, southerly, is a body of salt-water call- 
ed the Salines, which name is also applied 
to a cluster of houses upon its otherwise de- 
serted shores. This was the port of Citium, 
but time has long since placed a ridge of 
land across its mouth. It was to this port 
that Zeno often walked, from his birth-place 
at Citinm, to mingle and converse with the 
people of all nations and tongues that con- 
gregated in that great commercial mart; 
and it was there that he styled himself a citi- 
zen of the world, an expression which we 
have retained,in his own language,in our 
word cosmopolite. Citinm was destroyed by 
the Egyptians at the time of their conquest. 
Cimon, the great Athenian commander, died 
there while besieging it. The city was again 
destroyed by Ptolemy Soter; and yet again 
by an earthquake, 200 B.c., and with it near- 
ly all of its population of two hundred and 
Upon arriving at his 


sixty thousand souls. 
Di Cesnola 


consular residence at Larnica, 
heard of the massive stone tazza recently 
discovered at Amathunta, and just then con- 
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VASE FROM THE PHCENICIAN TOMBS AT DALL 


tributed by Napoleon III. to the museum of 
the Louvre. It is nearly eleven feet in 
sreatest diameter, about seven feet high, 
and weighs thirty thousand pounds. It has 
inscriptions in Pheenician, Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Greek, and is believed to be of the ninth 
or tenth century B.c. His attention was soon 
attracted by some coins and terra cotta frag- 
ments in the possession of the citizens of 
Larnica. Beginning his researches among 
tombs that were opened years before, he 
found ere long that the town was upon the 
necropolis of the ancient Phenician Citium, 
the Kittim of the Scriptures; and he opened 
several hundred tombs in its immediate vi- 
cinity, and found many objects of ancient 
art, mostly in terra cotta. Among them 
were a great number of the statuettes of the 
crowned Venus, which were evidently sought 
by the world as the little shrines of Diana 
were sought by the Ephesians. Here was 
the water-carrier of the East, the bearded 
giant of Assyria, the sphinx of Egypt, the 
woman of Phenicia playing the lute, and 
many an illustration of busy life, normal and 
grotesque. It was then that he realized, as 
never before, the similarity of all ancient 
Eastern art; and he foresaw that, by patient 
research in the island, an additional light 
might be thrown upon the ethnography, his- 
tory, religion, and art of the East. 

During the early days of a most delight- 
ful and never-to-be-forgotten visit to the dis- 
coverer, it was the writer’s good fortune to 
be guided by him over the district of Larni- 
ca. We went from the beach east of the 
town away inland to the picturesque and 
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stupendous Roman aqueduct 
(that still conducts water to 
the city), and from thene 
down the Salines to the sea, 
noting columns, cornices, 
fragments, mosaics, tombs. 
and the excavations which 
had been carried on by the 
aid of bars of iron and wood, 
the common hoe and basket 
of the East, and the most 
useful and used implements 
of those countries, the human 
hands, and visiting frequent- 
ly his men, then working 
amidst the undulations of 
débris on the arid waste of 
the old port. 

While sojourning at Dali, 
a few miles northwest of 
Larnica, in 1866, Di Cesnola 
was conducted by one of the 
inhabitants to a stone, several 
feet below the surface of the 
ground, which had excited 
curiosity. He at once per- 
ceived it was a part of a 
tomb, and soon found he was 
walking upon the necropolis 
of the Greek Idalium, which ceased to exist 
before the Christian era. This famous city 
was one of the four especially consecrated té 
Venus, as she herself says to Jupiter, 

“Est Amathus, est celsa mihi Paphos, atque Cythera, 

Idalieque domus.” 

Virgil also tells us that the largest temple 
dedicated to the Cypriote Venus was here, 
and that the goddess assumed the nan 
Idalia. Catullus, in his epithalamium on 
the marriage of Manlius and Julia, could 
bestow no higher encomium upon that won- 
drous bridal beauty than that she was “ love- 
ly as Idalian Venus.” In the tombs of this 
necropolis were sarcophagi of stone and mar- 
ble—one with female figures, a hare, an ibex, 
and geometrical designs; and sepulchra! 
columns with Greek inscriptions, some of 
which are quite platonic. One reads, “ Ar- 
temidoros was a wise and just man, and a 
good hunter. Hailtohim!”’ Another, “ Do 
not distress yourself, O Evokianes, that 
nothing in this world is immortal!” <A great 
many tombs were opened, revealing a grand 
collection of objects of Greek art. 

Among the coins are some of the best 
Greek period, the age of Phidias, since which 
the art of die-cutting has declined. Coins 
of this class are the finest specimens of Greek 
art; and the coins of Greece, as a whole, take 
precedence of all other ancient monuments. 
Here were found noticeable coins of the 
Greek imperial class, some of the best pre- 
served and most beautiful of the Alexan- 
ders, and coins of the Selencidse, and those 
of the small but remarkable series of the 
kings of Cyprus. 
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VASES FROM THE PHCENIOIAN TOMBS AT DALL 


The collection of Greek glass which the | 


explorer accumulated gradually increased 
until it became positively wonderful. Greece, 
Sidon, Carthage, and Egypt excelled in glass 
and in the imitation of gems; and the col- 
ored glass of Egypt especially has never 
been equaled. Egypt was the mother of 
this and other Greek arts, and of Greek ar- 
chitecture too, as is proved by the prototype 
of the Doric column in the grottoes of Beni 
Hassan, that are as oldas Abraham. In this 
collection of glass we have articles of the 
same class, not only plain and simple, but 


various in form and color, and also iridescent | 


and inerusted. There are plates, for exam- 
ple, of several sizes; they are simple in form 
and finish, and fluted, and with handles; 
they are plain white, and in the various col- 
ors, and in different shades of the same col- 
or; they are iridescent, and in different de- 
grees; and they are incrusted—surely vari- 
ety enough to please the most fastidious! 
The finest cups are ribbed and iridized, blue 
and ribbed, conical with green or blue incrus- 
tation, green and cylindrical, white opaque 
fluted, and cups with special plate of blue 
incrusted ; a conical kantharos (wine-cup) of 
transparent glass, with a belt of blue spots; 
a cylindrical cup with pressed ornaments, of 


raised lines and annulets; a shallow bowl | 


of light green glass with raised ribs, iridized 
in most delicate tints; a bowl] resting on a 
foot, with wide expanding lip, encircled by 


a raised spiral thread; and a bowl of dark | 


blue glass covered with beautiful iridescence 


of emerald-green and purple tints—a mar- 

velous example of color. There are saucers 

|to match these; and patere in variety, and 
| of surpassing beauty—some with handles, 
The bottles are of all sizes and shapes known 

to any people; a violet one in the form of 

|an inverted cone, with blue spiral lines 
around the neck; one of blue and amber, 

encircled with raised spiral lines; one wit] 

pressed ornaments in relief, of vases and 

pater in squares, ribbed at the bottom; a 

| cylindrical one with lines around the exteri 
| or, dividing the liquid contents into four and 
eight equal portions; an elegant one with a 

spiral line around the neck, and serpents in 

| relief trailed over the surface; one of a dark 
| purple, in the form of a bird, with a handle ; 
| bottles of plain glass with crinkled handles ; 
| others with broad handles, and lathe marks 
| around the exterior; a red oinochoe, or special 
| wine-bottle; an early and fine specimen of 
the oinochoe, or wine-jug, used at the sympo- 

sion; an unguentary with yellow spiral lines 

|iridized; one of iridized opaque glass; a 
white lachrymatory with very delicate in- 
| crustation; and a curious one with a long 
|neck. The most finished amphor@ are in 
| yellow; one has blue and yellow feather or- 
| naments, and serpentine handles of opaque 
| glass; and there is one of blue, with two 
handles. Of the numerous othe 


ribbed 
glass vases, the most noticeable are with one 
handle, and iridized, and the square indented 
There are sticks not unlike a bish- 
lop’s baton; heads—one double-faced—but- 


vases. 
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VASES FROM THE PH(ENICIAN TOMBS AT DALL 


tons, necklaces, seals, and other objects of | tweezers, pinchers, archaic lamps, modeling 
utility and beauty. This collection of glass | implements, vases, cups, a tripod, an ink- 


now numbers seventeen hundred pieces, and | stand with remains of the ink, a shield, 
is the finest extant. | spear - heads, battle - axes, javelins, and ar- 
In bronze there are statuettes—of Osiris, a | row-heads; and there are hooks and nails 
hawk, an archaic equestrian figure, a warrior | of brass. 
(with Greek initials on the pedestal), a Mi- The gems and stones are engraved in myth- 
nerva, and a Pomona; bracelets, anklets, | ological and other designs: intaglios of Mi- 
rings (plain and serpentine), amulets, hair- | nerva and Castor and Pollux in carnelian. 
pins, a searf-pin with a warrior’s head, mir- | Abundance with the cornucopia in carbuncle, 
rors and mirror-cases, brooches and buckles, Mercury in red jasper, Mars in garnet, heads 
the strigil for seraping the skin at the bath, | in onyx and agate, and armorial devices with 
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Greek legends in sapphire and amethyst. 
There are some fine paste cameos—one a 
head of one of the Cresars, white on dark 


blue. 

In the very rich collection of jewelry and | 
ther articles of gold should be mentioned | 
rings, engraved with legends, the palm, the | 
vew, Hygeia, and temples; serpentine rings | 
in folds; a ring set with two sapphires di- 
vided by a zigzag fillet; ear-rings with drops | 
of grapes, melons, leaves, hearts, triangles, 
chains, and with glass drops of amphorz and 
Egyptian figures; others in the form of globes, 
each set with six carnelians; an ear-ring of 
elegant design, the top set with a carbunele 
with pearled borders, the drop in the form 
of a triple fir cone beautifully granulated 
with minute beads of gold; a pair found in | 
one sarcophagus, one a figure of Venus, the | 
other of Cupid; hoop ear-rings, the tops of | 
finely executed female heads crowned with 
ivy, the drops of variegated beads; the same 
with repoussé calves’ heads; ear-rings of fine 
eranulated work, terminating in wreathed 
female heads, and in heads of calves, lions, | 
and bulls; a specimen of strongly plated 
ear wires; a necklace (with ear-rings) of 
emerald beads connected by gold links, the 
clasp set with a carbunele; another of gold 
links and carnelian beads, the large oval 
clasp of embossed and twisted work set with 
carnelian; an amuleg with loops in form of 
a therm of Pan, an@ hollow—probably to 
contain a small papyrus; a bracelet of plain | 
solid gold in three folds, and others of heavy 
gold wire; beads, plain and granulated; 
buttons with corded borders, and with the 
Graces, Fortune, the cornucopia, ete., in re- 
lief; spoons with small round bowls; medall- 
ions; a statuette of a child; funnel-form | 
mounts for glass bottles; and mortuary or- 
naments. The latter are thin plates of pure 
gold which were placed on the brow of the 
dead. The usual form is a flat band about 
six inches long, varying in width, pointed | 
on the lower side at the centre, and rounded 
at the ends, in which are holes for attaching 
to the forehead. They are finely pressed, in | 
low relief, in designs of acanthus leaves, | 
lines, scrolls, and in some cases of female | 
figures. In silver we have bracelets, rings, | 
spoons, and daggers; and in copper, cups, | 
plates, mirrors, shields, lances, battle-axes, 
and tripods. 

In marble, alabaster, and stone there are 
statues, statuettes, and other objects: Venus 
holding the dove ; worshipers of Venus; tor- 
sos that may yet kindle in the breast of the re- 
flective artist something of the fire the Belvi- 
dere gave to Angelo; a Roman senator; Her- 
cules; Pan playing the pipes; women playing 
the tambourine and the harp, and holding 
children, flowers, fruit, fans, and the lotus; | 
a fine head of Cybele; veiled figures; Egyp- 
tian heads; heads of animals; vessels of the 
bread-baker; plates, tripods, unguentaries, 
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| THE ASSYRIAN HERCULES—FROM TUE TEMPLE OF VENUS 


AT GOLGOS, 
lachrymatories, vases; cylinders with a va- 
riety of impressions; seals and lamps. 
The objects in terra cotta are numerous, 


}and are plain and colored red and black. 
| The drapery of the many statues and statu- 


ettes is generally graceful. Venus and het 

attendant Graces and worshipers receive a 
greatly varied artistic treatment. In the 
most imposing form the goddess is seated, 
crowned, and near are standing her cane- 
phore. Of the other articles worthy of 
mention there are archaic horsemen; chari 

ots (biga and quadriga) with warriors, upon 
whose shields are representations of the fish; 
men baking bread, pounding in mortars, and 
playing pipes; grotesque figures and masks; 
dancing girls; sopus with a bag; a fine 
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SEMI-OOLOSSAL HEADS—FROM THE TEMPLE OF 


with various ornaments (warriors, Cupids, 
dolphins, birds, and animals); lachrymato- 
ries, Egyptian votive offerings, and vases in 
great variety. 

In the extensive collection of pottery the 


vases are in many designs, and among the | 


most remarkable is a two-handled aryballos 
jug), with two anchors and a rope in relief 
m the side; a lekythos (cruet or pitcher), 
with two handles, ornamented with scroll- 
work in red and black, and varnished; a 
yellow one with a neck in the form of a fe- 
male head with long ringlets, and with two 


small spouts in front, painted in rings and | 


cross-lines ; handsome ones in white pottery, 
with designs in brown; a kantharos (cup or 
bowl) of white clay, with standard and hand- 
les; a red-glazed one with circular designs 


in black, within and without; the stamnos, | 


a wide ear-handled jar for oil and wine; a 
curious red-glazed oinochoe (jug or pitcher), 
with designs in black; the kyathus (wine 
measure), in all sizes, with notched seale on 
the handles ; a krater (large wine vessel, like 


the Italian “ Vase of the Campania”), with | 


fluted handles, and designs in red and blue; 
a glazed kylix (cup), with blue designs on a 


red ground; a most interesting archaic am- | 


phora, rudely painted in brown—two men 
seated in a biga, and tyro attendants, and 
birds under the handles; a red-glazed one, 
with a divinity designed in black upon one 


side; a hydria (water jar) of a very early pe- | 


riod, with representations of birds and trees ; 
and the kalpis (later form of the hydria) in 
unusual designs. These examples rival those 
of the same classes from Vulci, Athens, and 


Camirns, and some of them are among the | 


finest of the early specimens of Greek fictile 
art. Probably the only collection of objects 
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_——- —_———, of Greek art discoy. 
| ered in a single lo. 
cality which, as 4 
whole, rivals this of 
Dali (but which js 
inferior in terra cot- 
ta and devoid of 
glass) is the famous 
“ Kertch Collectiow’ 
of Greek antiques 
of the most exqui- 
site workmanship in 
the Imperial Muse- 
um of the Hermit- 
age at St. Peters. 
burg—perhaps thy 
| last one formed by 
Egyptian. that royal collect- 
or, Mithridates the 
Great. 
But this was not all that transpired at 
| Dali. While Di Cesnola was unearthing 
| this Greek necropolis he discovered, som: 
| feet beneath it, the necropolis of the Phw- 
nician Idalium. This Phenician city died, 
and was laid away with its treasures, and 
in the course of time a Greek city sprang up, 
| and in turn silently entered its dark home, 
| without knowing or suspecting that it re- 
| posed upon another and an older city of the 
|dead. As these archeologie strata came in 


VENUS AT GOLGOS, 


head of Pailas Athene; feet with shoes, in | 
which are colored strings; a horse with a 
hole in it, on four wheels, found in the tomb 
of a child, whose toy it undoubtedly was; a 
donkey with two water-jars; a lioness with 
four whelps; bulls, goats, tripods; lamps | 


| view, with visions of still remoter times and 
| arts, and called into reffuisition nice distinc- 
| tions between mere differences and progress, 
| the great subject of the growth of art ap- 
| peared to the mind of the studious explore 
| as never before. The Phenician tombs wer 
| oven-shaped, and sealed at the mouth by a 
| rough stone, and in some of them were sar- 
cophagi of marble and stone. Time had left 
| no human remains except a few skulls, which, 
with due precaution, were preserved entire. 
The gold leaf placed by the Pheenicians ove1 
the mouth of the dead was frequently found. 
A large number of objects of Pheenician and 
Eastern art were brought to light. 
It is somewhere said that the ancient East 
excelled us of to-day in the arts and sciences, 
| ant that it is not pure science, but the ap- 
| plication of it under our dispensation, that 
gives us the pre-eminence. It is certain that 
| Eastern nations must have been advanced 
| in scientific discovery, and must have known 
at an early day some difficult processes of 
art in order to have made the Egyptian work 
in gold and bronze, the molten calf, brazen 
serpent, gods of Laban, and other works: 
and Pheenicia brought many of the arts to a 
high state of perfection. A Pheenician art- 
ist was selected to execute the most impor- 
tant works in Solomon’s Temple—the costly 





| decorations, the beautiful things in gold and 


brass that pertained unto the House of the 
Lord —and the artisans of Tyre assisted 
in the construction of the Temple and the 
house of David. The bowl Menelaus gave 
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Telemachus, and the silver vase Achilles pro- 
posed for the reward in the funeral games of 
Patroclus, were of Phoenician workmanship. 
The importance of the discovery now under 
consideration will be more fully realized if 
we remember that, at the time Di Cesnola 
opened these tombs, no specimen of Pheeni- 
cian sculpture and no ancient works of pure- 
ly Pheenician art were known to exist. And 
atv he has opened a new page, illumined with 
objects three thousand years old, bright in 
color as yesterday. 

The articles in bronze found in these tombs 
are spear-heads, javelins, arrow-boxes, bat- 
tle-axes, swords, knives, tweezers, and mir- 
rors; similar articles are in copper. In gold 
are ear-rings of a very pretty loop pattern, 
the drop a flat crescent. In stone are stat- 
ues of Phoenicians and Egyptians, Assyrian 
heads, statuettes resembling Pan, a statu- 
ette of the Pheenician Jupiter, with a patera 
in one hayd and a cornucopia in the oth- 
er, and heads of the bull. In terra cotta 
there are Phoenician heads, one with a 
easque; gigantic Assyrian heads, with the 
beard in a bag; fire-worshipers, and the 
Mehriah, or vietim of 
sacrifice to the god 
of fire; lamps; per- 
fume holders, orna- 
mented with female 
figures, and with 
holes whereby they 
may be attached to 
the person; a curi- 
ous Phoenician pro- 
cession—two don- 
keys carrying bas- 
kets, a man on horse- 
back ‘with two wa- 
ter jars, a chariot 
with three musi- 
cians, one with a 
man holding a sabre, 
one with a lady, one 
with a gentleman, 
and a warrior with 
casque and shield; 
little terra cotta Wan": prs y 
houses, with heads 
at the windows, and 
women at the doors ; 
hundreds of vases, 
from plain low cups 
(single and in clus- 
ters) to tall and 
graceful ornamental 
objects with two 
tubes or spouts, 
and handles; sever- 
al with Phenician 
inscriptions like 
those upon the 
stones of old Citium, 
and others colored 
and varnished; many 
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in the forms of animals and birds, or with 
the handles only in such forms; a favorite 
form with a pedestal like a crown, and upon 
it two vases and two female heads, and va- 
rieties of this with heads of animals: a very 
fine vase covered with men and animals; 
and an exceedingly interesting one, orna- 
mented with designs of female figures and 
flowers, and surmounted by a female head 
Some of the most beautiful of these vases 


| are three feet high, and four and a half feet 
|in greatest diameter, finely colored red and 


black, and although nearly thirty centuries 
old, they are as fresh as when first from the 
maker’s hand. In pottery are fine red vases, 
with geometrical designs in black, cups, jars, 


| and the hundred articles of household use. 


But the vases found at Dali have a deeper 
interest than novelty, symmetry, and bean- 
ty. Among the Greek vases are several of 
an Assyrian character, and upon one of them 
there is a chariot with two men, one driving 
and the other with a drawn bow—a similai 
design to the hunting scenes upon the sculp- 
tures of Nineveh. In some of the ancient 
tombs that have certain Assyrian marks 
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were alabaster vases with wedge-shaped or- | 


naments. In afew tombs having Egyptian 
traces were black terra cotta vases, like 
those in the admirable viceroyal collection 
of Egyptian antiquities at Boolak. These 
Dali vases are just now the most interesting 
examples of that art which, next to sculp- 
ture, best illustrates the civilization of na- 
tions. 
been called Greek 


| 
| 


Most of these styles have heretofore | 
; and it is an interesting | 


fact that some of the earliest of those found | 
in Greece resemble those of the Peruvians. | 
A little more than half a century ago nearly 
every thing beautiful known in this art was | 


called Etruscan, but most of those works 
have since been resolved into the Greek 
styles. A study of these Cyprus vases by 
the learned specialists must result in a clear- 
er and wider view of the growth and trans- 
migrations of ceramic art. Its culmination 
was in Greece, in those incomparable illus- 
trations that, to all who have seen them, are 


| time of Moses. 


inseparable from her immortal epics. She 
learned of Pheenicia, and the “honeysuckle 
ornament” of her painted vases is in bass-re- 
liefs from the walls of the northwest edifice 
at Nimroud. But when the source of Greek 
art is reached, a full, rich, ornate stream 
will be seen issuing from the mother Egyp- 
tian fountain. All the elegant forms of 
Greek vases—ornamented with arabesques, 
and the Tuscan border, and the square bor- 
der, and scrolls of the Athenian, Sicilian, 
Etruscan, and Greco-Italian vases, and with 
the Egyptian cornice-—are pictured upon 
the walls of those most interesting grottoes 
in the hills of Sheikh Abd el Koorneh, be- 
hind the Memnonium, and were common 
upon the oldest tomps in Thebes before the 
Di Cesnola’s excavations at 
Dali continued at favorable seasons for three 
years, and, with the assistance of two hun- 
dred men, he opened eight thousand tombs. 
He ‘next turned his attention to Golgos, 
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NEADS OF OOLOSSAL 


which was formerly confounded with Pa- 
Some of the old writers evidently 
used the latter word to indicate both, and 
others thought they were one. Strabo and 
Ptolemeus do not mention Golgos., Pliny 
ud Catullus speak of it as distinct from 
Paphos; and Di Cesnola finds it fifty miles 
away. Between the years 1817 and 1864, 
the French archeologists, Count de Vogne, 
Mas Latrie, Perretie, Salzmann, and others, 
expended several hundred thousand franes 
searching for its temple of Venus, but only 
succeeded in defining the site of the ancient 
city, now occupied in part by the village of 
Athieno, afew miles northeast of Dali. Di 
Cesnola passed some time there in 1866, 
without results. During the winter of 
1369-70 he thought that by excavating at 
the foot of the hills of Athieno he would 


phos. 


tind the Golgos necropolis; and he not only | 
found it, but the temple* itself, the object of | 


so many fruitless efforts. This famed edi- 
tice had been, violently destroyed, and im- 
mediately covering the remains was a de- 
posit of ashes several inches thick. It was 
a quadrangular structure, sixty feet by 
thirty, running from northeast to south- 
west, with a door on each side near the 
northwest and southeast angles. 
umns were not found, and, like those of 
most of the temples discovered in Assyria, 
were undoubtedly of wood. The bases in- 
dicate Doric and Ionic architecture. It 
must have been at least fifty feet high; and 
the discoverer conjectures that, unlike other 
temples to Venus in Cyprus, it was roofed. 
It had no windows, but was lighted by stone 
lamps, each in the form of an Ionic temple, 
with red columns. Many of these were 
fouid; and stone vases, which probably 
contained the oil, and several stone chairs, 
all showing much use. Outside of the south- 
east entrance was a large vase (probably 





* His report of this discovery to the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Turin was warmly received, 


The col- | 
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for religious ablutions) badly shattered 
Several lines of double pedestals ran through 
the centre of the temple, on which formerly 
stood colossi. A few coins were found, one 
a silver coin of EvagorusI. Votive offer- 
ings of stone were scattered all over the 
temple area: nurses with infants, eyes, noses, 
ears, arms, heads, fingers, legs, male and fe- 
male masks, the cow with sucking calf, 
pigeons, lions, and cats, with holes by which 
to hang them to the walls. Conspicuous 
among these is the parturition scene as 
enacted in Cyprus at the present day; and 
most conspicuous, others which may here be 
nameless. 

Xerxes destroyed temples in Greece be- 
cause if was impious to inclose within walls 
the immortal gods, whose temple was the 
juniverse. Later this destruction was re- 
peated by Theodosius, and in Golgos his 
famous edict was literally carried out. His 
| followers, not satisfied with mutilation, in 
some instances buried the pieces of a statue 
|a mile apart. The iconoclasm at the taking 
lof Constantinople in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, of which the horses of 
St. Mark are the survivors, has been consid- 
ered the greatest destruction of ancient art 
|at any one time; but, in the light of Golgos, 
| we may well conceive of a more irrecover- 
| able loss to art itself. The early Christian 
church did not despise art, but it hated 
idols, and its religion was spiritual; hence 
the decline of the arts was contemporaneous 
with the introduction of Christianity. Theo- 
| dosius and his followers did not distinguish 
between art and its defilers. His destruc- 
tion of paganism was all that placed him, 
in the lines of the old ecclesiastical writers, 
| on a level with Constantine ; yet that was a 
mere formal destruction, not a spiritual tri- 
umph. Lovers of art in all ages must feel a 
certain satisfaction that the outraged citi- 
| zens of Antioch tore down his own imperial 
images in his lifetime and dragged them 
| through the streets, and an additional satis- 











































prompted him to refrain from the full execu- 

| tion of his subsequent terrible threat against 
that city. 

In the débris of the temple of Golgos were 

j found a thousand statues, one-third of them 

the size of life, several colossal and heroic, 
and all more or less mutilated. As Di Ces- 
; nola gathers up these disjecta membra he ex- 
hibits a tinge of sadness akin to what one 
feels in ministering at the scene of some fear- 
ful holocaust of precious life, These remains 
indicate that the temple stood a thousand 
years, and was dedicated to Astarte, and 
then to Aphrodite. There are statues of 
Venus, and many of the other figures hold 
her sacred bird, the dove. The presence of 
Hercules and Apollo is further proof that the 
ancients were accustomed to place statues of 
other deities in temples dedicated to a partic- 
ular divinity. Among the terra cotta statu- 
ettes found in and about the temple is Nana, 
the Chaldean Venus; Ishtar, the Assyrian ; 
Mylitta, the Babylonian; Astarte, the Pho- 
nician (the strange goddess Ashtoreth that be- 
guiled Solomon); Aphrodite, the Greek; and 
Amathunta, the bearded Venus. It is by these 
ind other examples in the collection that art 
iilustrates the oneness of the race—the one- 
ness of its sin, its idolatry, its aspiration, and 
its need of a real and spiritual savior. 

The first group of these remains which at- 
tracts attention is of the Assyrian type, and 
its prominent object is the Colossus of Gol- 
gos, which is about twenty-eight feet in 
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faction in the hope that it was a nice sense | height. Upon the head is the helmet- 
' of the eternal fitness of things which] shaped Assyrian cap, with a knob at the 
ii | 


top. The long beard is in four parts, in- 
cased, and the neck bears an inscription. 
This great work probably represents a high- 
priest of Ishtar, and is believed to date from 
about the eighteenth century B.c. There is 
another huge priestly form, with the beard 
in four rows of knotted curls, and the hair 
in six long braids. There is a splendid Her- 
cules of heroic size, rigidly erect, the loos 
garment of the old East wrapped around 
the body, the feet naked, the arms bare and 
bursting with muscular development, the 
head bearing the helmet cap, and the beard 
closely curled. It is in perfect preservation, 
and is scarcely inferior to the Colossus in an- 
tiquity. There are other large figures with 
inscriptions upon the necklaces. Among the 
bass-reliefs is a herdsman with cattle. We 
have here, in the Assyrian type, something 
contemporaneous, at different dates, with 
that great paramount power of Western Asia, 
whose civilization is believed to have been 
hardly surpassed by any ancient, and whose 
“material arts and appliances did not fall 
immeasurably below the boasted achieve- 
ments of the moderns.” The cunning hands 
that moulded some of these works may have 
been among those sent by the kings of Cy- 
prus, who, with the servants of Manasseh, 
King of Judah, and the artists of Phenicia, 
made the silver and gold and “ pleasant fur- 
niture” of the “rejoicing city,” and placed 
upon the palace walls of Esar-haddon the 
beautiful and elaborate bass-reliefs that have 
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n recovered from that darkness which, for 
They have the 
, grand characteristics of Eastern sculp- 
vastness of scale and tranquillity of 

expression; they excite the same surprise 

nd admiration ; and it may, in @ measure, 

he said of them, as a distinguished writer has 

“The careful finish, 

detail, the elaboration of every 

ard and every stitch in the em- 

proidery of a dress, remind us of the Dutch 

school of painting.” The representatives of 

the Phoenician type are many, and badly 

broken. Some of the large heads are very 

striking in execution and expression. Per- 

haps the ope possessing the greatest interest 

3a gigantic Hercules, with knotted club in 

hand, the helmet representing the head of a 

lion, Whose open mouth reveals the giant’s 
face. It is singular that none of these stat- 
ues can be positively identified as of Persian 

origin, although the island was a long time 
inder the satrap’s domination. Yet Persia 

succeeded to the inheritance of Babylonian 

wd Assyrian civilization; and her arts so 
losely resemble the Assyrian that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish them, and we are almosi 

onvinced of the correctness of the opinion 

that they had no originality. The Egyptian 

type is well represented, and one of the best- 

preserved examples is a fine female figure 

holding the lotus. Among those of the 

Greek type,we have sepulchral bass-reliefs 
with inscriptions, and one of a baecchanalian 
scene; Aphrodite and her priests; Urania; a 

woman with bracelets, playing the lute; an 

“quletris” (female playing the double flute); 
i laureate sculptor with implements in hand, 
in studio garb, the upper garment reaching 
from neck to knee, and the sleeves termi- 
nating at the elbow; fine statues of children 
and youth ; a large figure of a priest, with a 
vlobe in one hand and a bird in the other; a 
weautiful life-sized statue of the Macedonian 
period, the head bound with laurel, a branch 
in the right hand and cymbals in the left; 
colossal heads, with the shelly hair of early 
Greek art; and some of the finest and most 
expressive of antique heads—a vision of that 
matchless sculpture of Greece, which, like her 
poetry, outlived her liberty, philosophy, and 
empire. There are also examples of Roman 
art. No museum possesses a single statue 
of a period so remote as many of these; and 
some of them are by far the oldest known to 
exist. Until this discovery, those taking pre- 
cedence in age were Assyrian statues in the 
British Museum, and Egyptian statues, dat- 
ing from the eighth and fourteenth centuries 
B.C. respectively. 

We can have but an inadequate concep- 
tion of the satisfaction and pleasure of the 
distinguished discoverer in the society of 
this great company of illustrious guests. 


. time, obscured Nineveh. 


said of the bass-reliefs : 
minute 


the 


hair in a be 


eagerly and swiftly he glances down the old 
ages! He sees primitive art alike in all na- 
tions, and prescriptive in form and practice. 
As prescription relaxes, the genius of the 
artist is seen in the member released to him. 
Even Assyrian art appears national and pro- 
Growth under mortal guidance is 
never perfect; tares come up with the wheat; 
defects appear with excellences; ayd in the 
presence of prescription the growth of art is 
slow. Greece holds archaic forms for centu- 
ries, and then makes rapid strides, until pre- 
scription is driven from its last stronghold 
—the heads of heroic and religious myths 

and her genius culminates in the unequaled 
majesty, serenity, and purity of Phidias, and 
in the strength of expression, gracefulness 
of form, and refinement of But 
sculpture, like the empire over its favorite 
haunts, has its decline. Praxiteles repre- 
sents the form entirely nude—modeled from 
a notorious courtesan; and although public 
opinion forces a compromise in a form like 
that of the Venus of Milo, the lower part of 
which is draped, yet from this time nudity 


gressive. 


Scopas. 





The growth of art, in its highest form, is un- | 


folded to him as never before to man. How 
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is popular; and “the decline of sculpture is 
apparent wher its practice ministers to vo- 
luptuousness” instead of addressing the no- 
bler sentiments. The splendors of Greek 
sculpture contributed to a religion which 
Athanasius defines the “ deification of lust.” 
No wonder in this corruption of its genius, 
and in the presence of spiritual faith, that it 
should have entered into a long sleep, and 
that its history should have been styled the 
history of idolatry! 

The French savant, the Due de Luynes, in 
his “ Transcriptiones et Numismatique, Cyp- 
riote” (Paris, 1863), states that only three 
inscriptions in the Cypriote language were 
known to exist, and that they were not de- 
ciphered. In the temple of Golgos the dis- 
coverer found thirty-four, which he expects 


will prove of much interest and value to the | 


paleographer and historian. Although un- 
der its own kings and in its own tongue 
Cyprus seems to be an agglomeration of all 
art, yet Di Cesnola sees in the light of Gol- 
gos a national art as well as a national lan- 
guage—an art less free than the Greek, less 
prescribed than the Egyptian and Assyrian, 
and which contributed some of the “ pres- 
ents” brought by the “kings of Tarshish 
and of the isles” to the wise son of David. 
These statues of the old types and ages all 
have an affinity, and were carved here from 
the hard of the island, 
mainly by Cyprus artists. 
studied and practiced all forms of ancient 
art ; 


caleareous stone 


of a national character. The colossal high- 
priest of Assyria has a Cypriote—not a cu- 
neiform—inscription upon the neck. This 
Golgos collection, therefore, is unique, and 
its artistic and archeological value 
be estimated. 

The discoverer now centred his thoughts 


derra Cotta—from Paphos. 


These artists 


and although forced to imitate their | 
conquerors, they always retained something | 


-an not |1 
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a 
the foregoing, pj 
found the following 

and other articles worthy of 
note In various parts of th, 
island: gold, silver, copper, and 
bronze coins—Judean, Greek. 
Ptolemaic, Cypriote, 
Byzantine, Lusignian, and Ve. 
netian; a beautiful gold coin, 
weighing twenty-two dollars, 
struck by Ptolemy Philadel. 
plus, and bearing the portrait 
of Arsinoe, his sister-wife and 
queen; fine specimens of the 
gold coins of the Byzantine 
emperors; and many Roman, 
Lusignian, and Venetian coins, 
valuable as missing links in numismatie 
chains; Egyptian scarabwi, and pieces of 
Roman and Egyptian bronze; Roman lamps 
with the maker’s name; a small earth. 
en bowl with four loops, and with deli- 
cate turquoise-blue glaze; a curions red- 
glazed vase, with two tall spouts and 
handle, and with incised patterns of short 
zigzag and diagonal lines—an unusual type 
of archaic Greek ware; an oinochoe, with tre- 
foil lip and a strainer, painted with an ibis in 
brown; amost interesting vase, with double 
handles, resting on four loops, painted in red 
and brown with birds and masks; yellow 
pottery of the same character and date as 
that found at Rhodes in the last ten years 
—the ware of this period (fifth century 
B.c.) has an ash-colored ground, painted in 
red and brown with circles of geometrical 
patterns, lozenges, checkers, and sometimes 
with men and animals; a headless marble 
Cybele, with a lion; two stone lions upon 
the Mihir, or winged sun; large terra cotta 
plates, enameled with flowers, and heads and 
statuettes of the same material, that are 
probably of Persian origin; Aithrea, or fire- 
worshipers, of Cilician workmanship; and 
a majestic statue, about three times the size 
of life, of a Greek high-priest of olden times, 
holding in the left hand the head of a bull. 
This statue has a special interest for the 
writer, apart from the noble posture, the 
| graceful drapery, and the benignant face— 
so like the most refined expressions of Sig- 
nol. Leaving Dali and Golgos on the left, 
| we had crossed the wide-extending plain of 
| Mesaurea without meeting a single soul, and 
| quartered near the walls of Famagosta, 
| whose Turkish gate was widely opened t 
is, although until recently it had never 
| shadowed a “Christian dog,” even a pass 
from the sultan being received by the gov- 
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| Cesnola 
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Roman. 


Byzantine, 








upon Kouklia, and defined and purchased | ernor with the remark, “ This will enable 
the site of ancient Paphos. But at that | you to enter, but not to depart.” Our first 
point, just when he fondly hoped that some | exe ursion was to Salamis; and as we sat 
of the most excellent works of Praxiteles and | upon a mound near the foundations of a By- 
Lysippus were within his reach, envy and | zantine palace, and our eyes went from the 
bigotry procured an iradé from the sultan for- | plain to the great chain of mountains, and 
bidding all further excavations in Cyprus. | thence over the magnificent expanse of bay 
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that widens out, by the Dinaretum of Pliny 
and the Clides, to embrace Seleucia across 
the sea, imagination came, with its stirring, 
changing, thronging scenes. First appears 
the argosy of Teucer, the exiled son of Tela- 
mon—a hero of Troy, and the best archer of 
Greece—who, sadly failing to avenge the 
death or gain the body of Ajax, comes hither 
to found a new Salamis. But whiter than 
all others is the spotless sail that bears that 
greater, Christian archer, Saul of Tarsus— 
whose arrows find the joints of the most im- 
penetrable harness—to establish a better 
and a heavenly kingdom on these Gentile 
coasts. Some months later all the fancy of 
that day was revivified upon beholding a 
likeness of this statue, and reading, in the 
familiar lines of the discoverer, “found 
where we sat together at Salamis.” Among 
the Crusaders’ and Oriental arms are swords, 
rapiers, daggers, stilettos, and knives, some 
of them.of expensive workmanship ; ancient 
Persian daggers; Damascus -blades; a Cru- 
sader’s sword, double edged, with inlaid 
cross of gold; a Knight Templar’s sword, 
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with a marquis’s coronet on the hilt; the 
helmet and gauntlets of a Knight Templat 
of rank; on one side of the helmet is en- 
graved a soldier, with casque and lance, 
and over the soldier a Crusader’s sword and 
shield, the face of which is a lion’s head: 
and on the other side is an equestrian fig- 
ure. It is impossible to state, at the present 
writing, the number of articles in Di Ces- 
nola’s collection; but in August, 1870, when 
the representative of the Russian Imperial 
Museum examined it, there were about thir- 
teen thousand pieces, comprising many statues 
and statuettes, eighteen hundred lamps, five 
thousand vases, two thousand coins, six 
hundred gold ornaments, seventeen hundred 
pieces of glass, three hundred pieces of 
bronze, and a hundred inscriptions. Of the 
two thousand vases first discovered, eight 
hundred and sixty-nine are of different de- 
signs. The natural expression of the faces 
in the collection is most remarkable. There 
are faces of luxury, poverty, stately dames, 
beautiful damsels, old crones, men of action, 
men of mere words, cynical men, and bubble- 
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blowing boys—faces one has known from 
childhood, and that he meets every day upon 
the street. But this wonderful collection is 
especially pre-eminent in that it illustrates 
t] 


any other. It therefore attracts great at- 


tention in Europe, where it is considered one | 


ot the most important discoveries of the cen- 
tury; and the royal museums have sent 
their representatives to inspect it. In July, 
1-70, the Emperor Napoleon III., sharing 
the enthusiasm of the Parisian savants, au- 
thorized a liberal offer for it in behalf of the 
Imperial Museum of the Louvre, the ex- 
penses to be borne from his private purse ; 
but when the acceptance reached Paris he, 


as emperor, had ceased to be. It is to be | 


hoped that America, of which the discoverer 
is a worthy and honored citizen, will antici- 


Petersburg. 

The importance of the discoveries in Cy- 
prus is recognized by the world of science, 
and Di Cesnola has been made an honorary 
member of the Archeological Societies of 


Athens, Rome, Dresden, Berlin, and Paris, | 


f the Royal Academy of Sciences and the 
Anthropological Society of Turin, and of the 
Italian Geographical Society of Florence; 
and decorations have been bestowed upon 
him by the kings of Italy, Bavaria, and 
Greece. 

When we remember the dispersion and 
temporary loss of different books of the 
Bible, the destructions of early history—of 


Rome, Gaul, and Britain—of the history of | 


his own country by a Chinese emperor, of the 
Alexandrian library, with the works of the 
great minds that made illustrious the Alex- 
andrian school, of the coins, paintings, and 
hieroglyphs of the Montezumas, and a world 
of vandalism, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
and think how little we should know of the 
mighty past were it not for the vast labors 
and sacrifices, under Providence, of the anti- 
quary and his collaborators, our hearts go 
mt to them in gratitude. Although the 
names and specialties of these discoverers 
and conservators of knowledge are various, 
they are one body—ever present in all time, 
looking back through the ages and forward 
with the prophecy, grasping every fact, col- 
lecting from every source, investigating, 
proving by all known methods, and preserv- 
ing the wisdom of the past for the present 
and future. In that future, so laden with 
the wants and cravings of spiritual and in- 
tellectual man, the cycle of civilization may 
repeat itself; and our idols and treasures 
may be ground between the upper and 
nether millstone, in the presence of the ever- 
unfolding apocalyptic vision. But this body 
will grow in grace, power, and beauty—re- 
ligion, geology, philosophy, and art blending 
in it harmoniously—and, ever bearing the 
inscription, ‘ 4 thousand years are but as yes- 


he growth of ancient art more fully than | 


|but do come to me, dear Mary. 
pate the action of London, Berlin, and St. | 


terday unto Him whose kingdom is from everlast 
ing to everlasting, and whose truth endureth for 
ever !” it shall live on, in its sublime study of 
time, until time shall be no more! ‘ 


MY GODMOTHER’S POMANDER. 
O my grandfather lay a-dying! My god. 

mother had sent for my mother and me. 
and I might go to the death and to the funer. 
al, perhaps to the reading of the will, ang 
there might be other mysteries that I kney 
not of. Who could tell? 

There was great haste. But there was 
no mistake about it. I was mentioned }y 
name in my godmother’s note: “ Bring Clara: 
she will be a great comfort to me. Fox js 
here. I am sorry the roads are so bad: 
I have 
had such a sad time alone, till Fox came.” 
My godmother was a young woman. She 
had married my grandfather when he was 
past threescore-and-ten. She had crossed 
the ocean with him, coming from England; 
he had been very kind to her then and ever 
since. It made a great talk when they were 
married, very soon after they landed. The 


| world said it was a plot to catch the old 


gentleman, who was very rich. 

My godmother said, frankly, “It is the cus- 
tom in Europe, and my father approved of 
the match before I left England. My hus. 
band would not allow him to speak to me 
about it lest I should feel myself bound to 
favor his suit authorized by my father. | 
understood it all. Iam glad to have sucha 
good husband, so rich; but it is sad to have 
driven away Fox.” 

Fox was my grandfather’s grandson—our 
dear Cousin Fox, the supposed heir to the 
great estates of the house of Fox. But in 
the short time that intervened between the 
return of his grandfather and his second 
marriage Cousin Fox had fallen in love 


| with my godmother, and was very bold 


in his attentions and very desperate in his 
disappointment; and my grandfather got 
him a position in a commercial town, where 
he spent much money and led a wild life, 
and finally went into the army under Gen- 
eral Braddock, and was considerably cooled 
off, or made a man of; for he was but a boy 
when he adored his grandmother and detied 
his grandfather. 

All this my mother told me, and much 
more, during our drive to town on that 
eventful day. She described to me my 
christening, which took place when I was 
five years old, my grandfather and my new 
grandmother being my sponsors. She fore- 
warned me that I would be adopted now by 
my godmother, and said, oracularly, “ It rests 
with you whether you become a woman or a 
fine lady’s lap-dog.” 

As I had never been in the habit of talk- 
ing to my mother, I sat silent in the carriage 
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and pondered over my future until we reach- 
ed the town of A——,, where my grandfather 
lived. 

The countless windows in the large house 
blazed a fire-light welcome that I have 
never since been able to disconnect with 
death. 

We met my cousin Fox on the staircase ; 
he was standing in the light of a roaring fire 
behind him, the most gallant and noble fig- 
ure I had He embraced my 
mother and took my hand. I felt at once 
warmed and protected. 

In the chamber of death, as the house- 
keeper had respectfully called my grand- 
father’s room, my godmother sat alone by 
her husband’s bedside, looking fair and frail 
and very much dressed for such an occasion. 
She was not to blame for that, however. The 
delicate tints of her complexion, the richness 
of her gown of green satin, and the fashion 
of the day to wear much lace, and her fair 
hair a little disordered, made her beautiful 
to look upon as she greeted us, with tears in 
her appealing eyes. 

“He has been dying all day,” she said. 
“He likes me to be near him; he will not 
recognize you.” 

My cousin Fox approached the bed, and 
took his hand. 

“Tt is Fox,” said my godmother. ‘You 
knew him yesterday; he has come to see 
you, my dear. And Mary and little Clara— 
don’t you know them ?” 

My grandfather was sitting up in bed, 
supported by many pillows, and breathing 
strangely. He turned his eyes toward Cous- 
in Fox when he took his hand, and there was 
a struggle in his face. 

“You know Fox?” repeated my godmother. 

“Certainly,” he said, with an indefinite 
bow of the head, and with much difficulty. 
“Give Fox some supper, and Bur—Bur— 
Burgundy.” Then he made an effort to 
smile; his powdered wig fell over his right 
eyebrow, which was very bushy and black— 
his smile, too, seemed to have slipped on one 
side—and his eyes rolled up in his head as 
he said again, “ Burgundy, Bur—gun—gun- 
dy for Fox, my dear;” and died, thinking 
kindly for another, as he had done when 
living. 

My godmother straightened his wig, and 
Cousin Fox closed his eyes. 

“T am very glad I was not alone,” said 
she; and we left the room together. Later 
in the night my mother and Cousin Fox 
went back to my dead grandfather, and I 
did not see them again till the next morn- 
ing. 

I drove to the funeral in the family coach, 
seated next to my godmother. I was pres- 
ent at the reading of the will, whieh left the 
estates and money equally divided between 
Cousin Fox and my godmother. My brothers 
and I were ultimately to inherit my god- 
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mother’s portion, and a request was added 
that I should live at the homestead as the 
adopted child of Mrs. Howard Fox. 

A large wardrobe of mourning clothes was 
made for me before I went home with my 
mother. I had a memorial ring, and in the 
spring I returned to my godmother, to live 
with her. 

Cousin Fox had also a home at the old 
homestead, but he was still in the army, and 
we saw very little of him for two or three 
years. I watched for his visits as for the 
return of birds in spring, or flowers. 

What is a godmother? 

Of course I knew the Church acceptation 
of the word, and Cinderella’s godmother, 
and a French fairy tale of a wicked old god- 
mother; but what was mine to me—to me, 
a simple little country lass, transplanted to 
a vase in my lady’s boudoir, expected to 
bloom with the gaudy colors of the tulip 
when I was at best but a wild flower? 

At first, to me, my godmother was very 
much like Cinderella’s. Touched with her 
wand, I lived in a trickle of delights and 
surprises. The rats and pumpkins of this 
life were made luxuries and pleasures by her 
fairy hands. I was rojled through my duties 
in a glass coach. My tastes should be ecul- 
tivated; I sheuld not be a drudge; I should 
live a life enchanted! 

Such was my godmother’s amusement dur- 
ing her period of mourning—a distinct time 
in my memory, when my godmother wore 
black satin gowns, fine muslin folded meekly 
across her bosom, her hair covered but not 
concealed by a triangle. of muslin, some 
bright locks escaping on her forehead as if 
they had bloomed there. We lived much in 
a small oval room, full of sunlight, my god- 
mother at her embroidery frame, working 
with silk and wonderful floss of brilliant 
colors, gold thread and beads, and weaving 
for me beautiful stories of Penelope, Zeno- 
bia, Matilda of Flanders, and some maids of 
honor she had known in France. 

I read the “Canterbury Tales” and the 
“Faerie Queene” and “ Comus” aloud, not to 
my godmother alone, but to the sovereign 
heroines she had told me of, who were as 
real as the figures of her rich embroidery. 
The mignonette border was under the win- 
dows of the oval room, from the garden walk 
up to the house itself, and it was in bloom 
when I first saw Colonel Johnson, and first 
heard of Penelope’s constancy and wifely 
cunning. Colonel Johnson trampled on the 
flowers of the mignonette as if they had 
been straw, and my godmother bent over 
her dazzling silks, but she was not taking 
out or putting in. 

“Penelope,” said this bold suitor ina red 
coat, “when this work shall be finished, 
what then ?” 

“Then I shall begin this pattern of Aneas 
and Dido.” 
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That was all I heard, so, naturally, I asked 
about Penelope. 

When my godmother began to admit the 
world a little, and to skirmish on the bor- 
ders of society, she told me gravely that I 
must really begin to study, and make my- 
self accomplished. I was thirteen—no lon- 
ger achild. If I showed so little taste for 
study, perhaps it would be better to send 
me home for the summer; but my mother 
would be shocked to find me so sad a trifler 
and so little improved. Perhaps the convent 
in France where she was educated would be 
the best place for me for a few years. I 
would have there no distractions. Nothing 
was in such bad taste as a forward child. 
Evidently the clock had struck twelve. 

I went to my room and contemplated 
sadly the change. While I was thinking 
profoundly as to how it would feel to have 
my wings pulled off, and thereafter to creep, 
I heard a noise. A delightful, cheering, 
hearty noise, nothing silken and fluttering 
about it. Iran out of my room, and from 
the broad landing where the stairease sepa- 
rated I saw my godmother receive Cousin 
Fox. It was a thrilling picture in my eyes. 
He knelt on one knee and kissed her hand. 
She, pathetic and tremulous, imprinted a 
most decorous kiss on his bronzed forehead. 

A friend of hers, Colonel Johnson, wit- 
nessed the scene, but he did not see through 
her dependent, pleading manner, as she 
said, “You have come home this time to 
stay, Fox, haven’t you? Weneed yousadly, 
Clara and I.” I gave acry of delight, which 
made dear Cousin Fox run up the stairs to 
greet me. 

“Oh, bad little girl, to grow so tall and 
maidenly,” he said, but hugged and kissed 
me as if I were yet a little child. 

I took his kisses back into my room, and 
have kept them ever, as one keeps the scent 
of rose leaves when the flower has gone. 
How gladly I accepted the old child place 
in his affections! I felt that I had a cham- 
pion in him. My joy that he had come 
home was too full and flowing to be re- 
pressed. 

Cousin Fox said that night at tea to my | 
godmother, ‘‘ How pleasant it is to have | 
this bright little bird twittering about the | 
old house!” And although it made me sly | 
to be noticed so openly by a very tall British | 
regular, I was very happy—happier and of | 
more importance in my own eyes than I had | 
ever been in my life. | 

It was the year of the peace of 1763. The 
French colonies were ceded to England. 
Cousin Fox resigned his commission, and | 
made himself very busy in managing the 
property at home, and attending to the 
affairs of our late grandfather that had 
never been settled since his death. He went 
very often to New York and Philadelphia. | 
He was a man of fashion—a prince, I thought | 
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—and very interesting to my godmother, who 
used every art she possessed to keep him al- 
ways at home, and to add him to her list of 
knights; but all in vain. His manner to 
her was deferential and courteous to the 
highest degree —nothing more. He was 
never dazzled by her brilliancy, never piqued 
into any thing beyond a scornful notice of 
her mode of life. 

When he was at home my godmother was 
very restless. Every day there were riding- 
parties or pleasure-parties to the houses of 
distant friends. Every night had its amuse- 
ment: card-parties, the theatre, routs, coun- 
try dances-—any thing but a quiet evening 
at home. I reflected that this might be be- 
cause, in public, my Cousin Fox was gener- 
ally on duty upon my godmother ; and often 
she made an occasion to tax his devotion, 
and enjoyed the interpretation that the 
world put upon his fidelity. Fickle and ea- 
pricious, with no self-control, she often ex- 
posed her feelings to me, sometimes in con- 
fidence, more frequently because she disre- 
garded me altogether. I was not a woman 
at thirteen. I had, I fear, accepted the lap- 
dog position of my mother’s warning. When 
I looked well as an accompaniment, I was 
the companion of my godmother in her pleas- 
ure-seeking. 

One day we went to the woods, a large 
party on horseback—a féle, it was called. 
We spent a long, fretful, weary day. Our 
complexions and tempers were the worse for 
it in the evening. We entered the house 
on Cousin Fox’s side, and stopped to rest 
in his den, which was seldom invaded by 
the female portion of the household. — It 
was a little low room on the ground- 
floor, almost all hearth and fire-place, the 
wainscoting of pine wood painted black. It 
was very attractive in winter when it was 
ablaze, but sombre in summer, and smelled 
of damp. 

My godmother, standing on the red bricks 
of the hearth, her figure in relief against 
the black mantel-piece, and illumined by the 
light of candles, the green color of her rid- 


| ing-dress heightened by the contrast with 


black and red, an unusual, pensive expres- 
sion in her face, seemed to be some one else 
for a moment—perhaps because I had never 
seen her in Cousin Fox’s room before, and she 
may have been waiting for him to extend 
some hospitality to her. 

He merely said, however, “You have to- 
day several times reminded me of the chaste 
goddess Diana—of the goddess of the chase, 
I mean, Mrs. Fox.” 

“ Or of achased goddess, you might mean,” 
she answered. ‘I never had a harder time 
to keep off bores, and never a more unsuc- 
cessful. .No thanks to you, my recreant 
grandson. Those Browns are not in our 
circle, Fox!” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” 
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‘Nevertheless, how devoted you were to|loved! Iam waiting and longing and hun- 

them! I thought you looked annoyed when | gering for you! Come! eome!” 

[ ventured to ask you to hold my stirrup!” |. I ran down to him, and my godmother 
“The third time, madam, or the fourth?” | floated down a moment after. One glance 
“JT don’t remember. Do you wish me al-| that he gave her caused his blissful heart to 


wavs to ride with a groom ?” overtiow. He saw that she wore his lover's 
“JT have no wish on the subject.” | gift. He saw her downcast eyes, her sweet, 
“Then you were not annoyed? Why did | girlish avoidance of his admiration. Much 
vou look so?” more he saw that lovers see; and all that 
“Twas very much annoyed; indeed, I was | lovers are blind to was hidden from him. 
enraged.” | Iran out into the lonesome moonlight, to 
“Enraged because you must leave the | not hear his protestations and love-making, 
Browns ?” ito not see my godmother enchant and en- 


“No; you mistake me. Birdie, did you! chain him, to not see his fetters fastened 


have a nice day ?” , while he was at his devotions. 
“Fox, were you in a rage because I was The very next day my godmother gave 
troublesome ?” Cousin Fox an opportunity to tell me of his 


“Birdie, did you have a pleasant day ?” | new happiness. 
said Cousin Fox. As I listened to his love-story I was awe- 
“Birdie is too well-bred to interrupt your | stricken—he told it with so much feeling 
answer.” and humility. He told me how desperate 
“JT beg your pardon, madam. Will you | and reckless he had been when he lost her; 
excuse my answer ?” | that he was sure she would never look upon 
I could not bear to hear my godmother’s | him as a man; that he had come home mere- 
taunting langh. Therefore I left the room. | ly to protect her, and had never had a ray 
Soon my godmother followed me, and stood | of hope until the night before, when some 
before a smell oval mirror in my room, look- | expression of despair escaping him had led 
ing at herself with a smile of triumph. She | to an explanation and an avowal. 
kept her hair in braids close to her head that “And godmother has been loving you all 
night, and wore a very simple muslin dress, | this time too?” I asked. 


but the Diana expression had been left in| He whispered, “Yes.” He believed it with 

the den. Her sole ornament was a silver | all his heart. 

pomander attached to her girdle. |} “TJ thought it was Colonel Johnson,” I 
I wondered that I had never seen it be-| said. 

fore. “Whatisit?” Iasked. “ A charm like “T thought it was Colonel Johnson too,” 


a Canterbury brooch, godmother? Where | he answered, quickly; “ but she only pities 
did you get it? What a delicious, spicy} him. He has been devoted to her so long, 
fragrance !” and is so mad a lover. Birdie,” he added, 
“Your cousin Fox gave it to me before I | after a silence, “ we are only going to tell 
married, child! It is a family relic. Your} you of our engagement till Colonel Johnson 
uncle Fox gave it to his bride, and Fox gave | goes home to England next month.” 
it to me; but your grandfather did not ex-| ‘Is my godmother afraid of him, then ?” 
actly approve, and so you have not seen it.” “She would not hurt him unnecessarily,” 
Out of its perforations came to me some-| he said. “Neither would I. He’s a noble 
thing more than a spicy odor. Not by asso- | fellow !” 


ciation, but by intuition and a sense of sym-| ‘ When he asks her to go home with him, 
pathy, I perceived the story it told. | will she not tell him then ?” 

Cousin Fox, in his young, mad devotion,| ‘He will not ask her again, she is quite 
had lavished upon her all his treasures— | sure.” 
his love, his faith, his hope, this bauble that | My godmother was a liar. 
must have been sacred in his eyes, for it was Even as we spoke, a faint shadow fell 


his mother’s, who had it from his father when | upon my cousin Fox’s bliss as we heard Col- 
he was a bachelor—all had been poured out | onel Johnson’s horse’s hoofs pawing the earth 
upon her. in front of the house. He came every day 
And why did she wear it now, and why | for a week, and was received by my god- 
the glittering, triumphant look in her eye? | mother as before. At first Cousin Fox tried 
Cousin Fox had betrayed himself. He was | to be himself, hearty and generous; but that 
hers again, as he had been when first he gave | was useless. He grew pale at times when 
her his love and the silver pomander. I/| my godmother yielded to Colonel Johnson’s 
felt it before I heard his voice calling to | requests to ride with him, to walk with him, 
her, “Come down! Come down! Iamhun-|to sing to him; when she allowed him to 
gry. Come!” | linger hour after hour at her side, avowing 
There was no one else in the world to him | that he could not tear himself away, now 
at that moment. The happiness in his voice | that his time was so short. 
made his words a love-song. He might as On Colonel Johnson’s last day Cousin Fox 
well have shouted, “Come to me, my be-/shut himself in his den. His forbearance 
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was spent. I heard him ask my godmother 
to ride with him, and she made some light 
excuse. She sat at her embroidery frame 
and watched for Colonel Johnson. He did 
not come till the evening. 

Evidently it had not been arranged be- 
tween them that he should not come. I had 
dared once during the day to go to Cousin 
Fox and tell him that Colonel Johnson was 
not with my godmother; but he only gave 
me a melancholy smile, and was not present 
at dinner. In the evening he made such a 
grand toilet that my godmother asked him 
if he were going to a ball. 

He said, sadly, “No; I did not think my 
smart clothes would be noticed by you, 
madam.” 

Then in five minutes my godmother flat- 
tered him into something like content. She 
took up a pack of cards and offered to tell 
his fortune, running over an old form about 
a fair lady and a dark gentleman and ruin, 
an enemy, jealousy, a letter,and soon. The 
words were nothing; but that she was near 
him, and trying once more to interest him, 
was every thing. 4 

Even after Colonel Johnson came in, and 


the governor and a friend of hers, she de- | 
tained Cousin Fox at her side, and laughed | 


and chatted with him, and made low replies 
to his admiring glances. I felt ashamed to 
see him so fast in her toils, and tried to en- 


tertain the governor myself; but he was | 


a grave man, and only came to the house 
to talk with Cousin Fox on serious sub- 
jects. Miss Harrison, my godmother’s friend, 
made an equally ineffectual attempt to in- 


terest Colonel Johnson; but the thread | 
of conversation was tangled and in absurd | 


knots. 
I had never before seen my godmother 
unobservant of forms.. She sat with her head 


upturned, listening to Cousin Fox, who, lean- | 
ing over the back of her chair, murmured in 
her ear. The small table on which were | 


seattered the cards of Cousin Fox’s inter- 


rupted fortune was in front of her. To break | 


the spell upon us all, I crossed the room 
and gathered up the cards, with the vague 
intent to propose a game, or to attract my 
godmother’s attention. 

In the latter I succeeded. She turned 


from Cousin Fox, and looking at Colonel | 


Johnson, said, with a peculiarly distinct 
utterance, “ Don’t touch the cards, Clara; I 
have laid them in combinations to tell Col- 
onel Johnson’s fortune.” 

He, pretending that he had not heard her, 
came to the card-table and said, “I beg your 
pardon, madam,” and seated himself; while 
Cousin Fox, like one awaking, walked away 
almost to the door of the room, and then, 
recollecting himself, turned and sat down 
by the governor. 

My godmother, taking up the cards and 
affecting to rearrange the combinations, said 
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to Colonel Johnson, “I thought you would 
never release me.” 

“ You wished to be released, then ?” he an- 
swered. 

“Can you doubt it to-night ?” 

“T own that I was puzzled. I began { 
fear that I might be the dupe!” he laughed, 

Miss Harrison heard this, and, seeing moe 
flushed and agitated, whispered, “‘ What does 
it all mean, Clara?” 

I could not speak the indignant words 
upon my lips. I only shook my head. We 
listened to Colonel Johnson’s fortune with- 

| out any attempt to talk. I can hardly eal) 
it listening on Iny part, however. I was 
burning with the desire to rise up and ex- 

| pose my godmother—to call her base, deceit- 
ful, treacherous. But what had she done? 
She had but talked pleasantly to Cousin 
Fox, whose wife she was soon to be, and 
listened to him on Colonel Johnson’s last 
night. That was all! 

It is only the siren’s sweet, low voice that 
is heard. Then follows the shipwreck, ap- 

| parently at the hands of those who perish ; 

| and the song goes on. I aroused myself 
with an effort to listen. 

“Your voyage will be a very happy one, 
| very. You will be married before you sail— 
| no; the beloved object will be your compan- 
ion.” Then, putting down the knave of dia- 
monds, “This selfish and deceitful relative, 
fair and false”’—ten of diamonds—*“ will 
strip you of your money; a widow of mali- 
| cious disposition, dark complexion; card of 
caution, followed by the deuce of clubs, 
which means unexpected wealth ; domestic 
troubles; jealousy; the very fair woman 
arises; scandal; nine of hearts, the wish- 
|eard. You must wish.” 

“T have nothing to wish for,” he said. 

“ Question!” said my godmother. “ How ?” 

“ Must not the cards answer all questions?” 

“Yes; ace—death; malice; a duel; misfor- 
tune. You will find your horoscope in the 
first thing that is given to you: mark that. 
Card of importance—fatal hour, midnight, 
or, when the moon rises; observe the reflec- 
tions in the river, near the bridge, at this 
hour. Here your fate is a little obscured; 
but all will end well if you read your horo- 
scope by moonlight at the bridge.” 

My godmother, looking at me, dropped 
the cards with, “ Enongh nonsense on your 
last night, Colonel Johnson.” 

“Away with melancholy!” he said, and 
| tried to be jocose with me, affecting to be- 
lieve that I was silent and sad because we 
| would soon be separated. 

The governor had said good-night, and 

| Cousin Fox was talking to him in the hall. 

| Miss Harrison bade Colonél Johnson good- 
by, and hoped his fortune would be a good 
| one, wherever he might be. I went into the 
hall with her to put on her shawl. Cousin 
Fox said to her, “T’ll come back in a mo- 








ment,” and walked out with the governor | 
under the trees. 

Miss Harrison said, “‘ There’s some impor- 
tant news from England about taxing the 
colonies. I suppose I shall be kept here 
half the night.” She looked through the 
open door at my godmother, whose back 
was turned to us, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders significantly. 

Colonel Johnson was talking to her ear- 
nestly, leaning over the card-table. On see- 
ing Miss Harrison’s gesture he rose suddenly, 
and attached to the ribbon of his watch was 
my godmother’s silver pomander. 

She stretched out her hand for it, langh- 
ing, but implored him in a low tone to hide 
it. “Fox will beangry,” she said. “Quickly, 
pray, put it in your pocket.” 

“ Fox does not care about silver toys,” he 
said, but covered it with his arm as Cousin 
Fox entered the hall. 

He brushed by Miss Harrison and me, 
went into the drawing-room, and walking 
up to Colonel Johnson, stared at him silently. 
Colonel Johnson returned his stare. 

“T have been watching you from outside, 
Sir. Explain yourself.” 

“T was just saying that you did not care 
about silver toys, my dear fellow ; that’s all.” 

“T demand an explanation, Colonel John- 
son.” 

“ Trefuse an explanation, Major Fox. You 
will find me in your den when you return.” 

Cousin Fox bowed to Colonel Johnson, 
and then to Miss Harrison, to signify that he 
waited her pleasure; and not a word was 
spoken until the door closed upon them. 

I went into the drawing-room to implore 
my godmother to make Colonel Johnson 
leave the house before Cousin Fox came back, 
but I could not speak when I saw her smil- 
ing as if nothing had happened. Colonel 
Johnson, looking out of a window, said, with 
a yawn, “Really I do not wish to kill Fox 
as my last act. What shall I do?” 

“Of course you must not kill Fox,” 
said my godmother, gathering up the cards. 
“Silly fellow! I will explain to him that 
there are two pomanders. Clara, run and 
fetch mine from my casket, or in my India 
cabinet.” 

“This is yours with the sharper points, 
madam.” 

“Never mind; fetch the other one quick- 
ly.” 

I understood it all as I ran up stairs to her 
room. My godmother had detached from 
her girdle during the fortune-telling her po- 
mander, and had given it to Colonel John- 
son. It contained, probably, some false fare- 
well verses, which she called a horoscope, 
and he would read them at the bridge when 
the moon rose. For this last folly Cousin 
Fox might lose his life. 

The pomander that I found in her casket 
belonged.to Colonel Johnson. They were so 


MY GODMOTHER’S POMANDER. 


~ 


alike in shape, size, and workmanship that 
my godmother did not know one from the 
other. I hoped to confuse my cousin Fox. 
I hoped that he had not seen that my god- 
mother wore hers during the evening. I 
did not know exactly what my hope was; 
but I did not stop to breathe until I reached 
Cousin Fox’s den with the pomander in my 
hand. 

His candles had burned so low that I 
could hardly see when I entered it. I was 
afraid of hearing another heart beat beside 
my own in the stillness; and when I found 
that I was alone it was agony to wait, for 
Colonel Johnson might come before Cousin 
Fox ; but the outer door opened, and Cousin 
Fox came in, starting at the sight of me. 

“ Birdie, what do you want in my den so 
late at night?” he said. ‘“ Your little head 
ought to be under your wing.” 

“Cousin Fox, it was only a joke all the 
time. My godmother sent me to her casket 
to fetch her pomander, and here it is! I 
brought it to you first, because I was afraid 
it might be too late, and that I'd find you 
and Colonel Johnson killing one another. 
I'll take it to her now, as she bade me, 
shall I?” 

“Wait, child. Where did you get that 
thing? Tell me the truth.” 

“Out of my godmother’s casket in her 
room, on my word.” 

“ And this is what they call a joke ?” 

“My godmother said Colonel Johnson must 
not kill you, and told me to go up stairs for 
hers, and said she would explain to you that 
there were two.” 

“Did she? The joke shall be carried out 
to the end, though !” 

“Tt shall not—it shall not!” I sereamed, 
and sprang upon him, and clung to his arms 
as he took down some swords from the wall. 
I stamped my feet and made him turn to me. 

“Don’t murder any body! Oh, dear, dear 
Cousin Fox, you'll be killed yourself!” 

“ Birdie, it must be,” he said, sadly ; “ but 
I shall not kill Colonel Johnson.” 

“Then you'll be killed yourself,” I cried ; 
“and I will kill him with my own hands 
first. Oh, pray, pray listen to me for one 
minute !” 

“Don’t be foolish, Birdie.” He took me 
in his arms to soothe me. I clung to him, 
and whispered all the love I had ever had 
for him, and my despair. Colonel Johnson 
came in and found me with my arms around 
his neck, sobbing, and begging him not to 
fight a wicked duel. 

I think he, too, had made up his mind that 
the foolish affair must take place, although 
he did not wish it; but when he saw my 
tears, and heard my cousin’s broken voice 
trying to console me, and begging me to go 
now to my godmother like a good child, he 
took the pomander from his watch-ribbon, 
and gave it to me, saying, “ Don’t ery, little 
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one. I don’t want the bauble. I'll give it 
to you.” 

My cousin glared at him with a wild-beast 
look, and I let the pomander fall on the 
floor. It opened, and I saw that there was 
no horoscope in it. My godmother had un- 
doubtedly taken it out. Whatever of im- 
portance she had to say to Colonel Johnson 
had been said. I thought she must have 
made him promise that he would not go to 
Cousin Fox, and that she was then waiting 
for me to come to her with the pomander 


from her casket, and for Cousin Fox to come | 


to her for an explanation, and that she ex- 
pected to caress and smile away this misun- 
derstanding. as she had so many others. I 
thought this and much more, and heard at 
the same time Colonel Johnson say, 

“ Fox, we'll fight if you insist upon it, but 
the child has explained for me. What shall 
it be about next? Would you kill me for 
wearing my own pomander ?” 

“No. You know it is not that!” 

“For what, then?” 

“Tf you were not going away forever, I 


left the room, closing the door on his misery ; 
but, as if his heart were really bleeding, a 
long trail of anguish seemed to follow me. 
and when I fell asleep I dreamed that he was 
in a pit so deep that I could not see him, but 
could hear faint cries. I was listening in 
my dream when the housekeeper awoke me. 

“ Major Fox says your godmother has gone 
last night with Colonel Johnson, miss. He’s 
very bad himself. I think he is gone mad 
almost, he’s so angry,” she said. 

Isprang up. ‘ Where is he?” I said. 

“Gone to the stables now, miss; he’s just 
come home on horseback ; his looks is awful. 
Let me help you on with your clothes.” 

The old woman dressed me quickly; her 
hands did not shake as mine did. She ob- 
served that “‘ Mrs. Fox’s ways had never done 
honor to the family,” and then relapsed into 
her accustomed dignified silence. 

The whole house was open and deserted as 


| I crossed the main building to Cousin Fox’s 


| den, where I hoped to find him. 


would kill you or be killed in the attempt, | 


and give you no reason for fighting,” said 
Cousin Fox, rising and putting me from him. 

“But as I am going away now forever, 
Fox, you will not give me a parting stab. I 
confess I am very glad to shake hands with 
you instead.” He put out his hand. 

Cousin Fox shook it heartily, and said, 

“May I never see you again! Good-by.” 

He closed the door upon Colonel Johnson, 
and said to me, “ Birdie, I thought he was 
violent and fiery. There’s something wrong. 
I should not have let him off.” 

He stooped and picked up the open po- 
mander, and raising a window, threw it after 
Colonel Johnson with all his might. 

I felt that the thing of evil omen would 
bring him back; but it was my godmother 
who entered at the outer door, with a deep 
scratch on her cheek, making a long blood 
line. “Some one has hit me with a sharp 
stone,” she said. ‘Clara, what are you doing 
here ?” 


I opened 
his door with trembling fingers; but I was 
not prepared for such a sad, pitiable object 
as he appeared, seated on a low bench, his 
dress disordered and muddy, his face hag- 
gard and gray, his look so wild that I hard- 
ly knew him. I staggered forward and sat 
down on the floor. He gave a horrid laugh, 
and beat his bench with his fists. 

“Get up and come to me, Birdie,” he said ; 
“don’t mind me and that woman, your god- 
mother. Are you afraid of me? You are 
afraid of me. Why didn’t you let me kill 
him, then, last night? But I tracked him. 
I followed her to the bridge. She wet her 
feet again last night going after him. I told 
her I was sorry that she had wet her feet, 


jand I put her in his carriage, Birdie, and 


| congratulated him and her. 


“Probably it was Colonel Johnson’s po- | 


mander that I flung after him. 
pardon, madam. 
were outside.” 
“T was afraid you might kill each other,” 
she said, with indescribable sweetness. 
“We found that we had nothing to fight 
about.” 
“T wish you had sent me word. 
not have wet my feet in the grass.” 
She lingered as she crossed the room to 
the passage leading into the house, but Cous- 
in Fox did not look at her again. When 
she had gone he threw out his arms with a 
groan, and said, “I have lost her forever— 
forever, oh, Birdie!” He fell into a seat like 


I could not know that you 


I would 


a wounded man, and covered his face with 
his hands. 


I was nothing to him then. I 





I beg your | 


She wanted to 
see her old father, she said, and would avail 
herself of Colonel Johnson’s escort. Can’t 
you get up?” ° 

He looked at me and stopped beating on 
the bench, and smiled such a hopeless, va- 
cant smile I thought him mad, and knelt 
and prayed that his reason might not be 
gone forever. 

He was quite still as I prayed, and when 


I stopped he came to me, and lifting me, said, 


| fair too. 


“Birdie, go away from this house: you are 
Send for your mother to take you 
away before it is too late, and be a good girl.” 

The worst was over. 

I made Cousin Fox go for my mother the 
next day. She came and staid with him un- 
til we were quite sure that his mind was not 
affected. He might have become a misan- 
thrope or a woman-hater but that he lived 
in troublous times and was a thorough man. 
He tried his best to lose his life in fighting 
his country’s battles, and in so doing learned 
that his life was not in his own hands. He 
sought my mother and me to give us his 
protection during the war of the Revolution, 
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established us in the homestead, and when | 
our independence was gained he came home 


to us a poor soldier, with a bullet in his side ; | 


but the sadder wound was healed. 


And my godmother’s pomander? It 


is 


that whieh has brought before me, long | 


years after, the old days. 
* J sit with my spinster knitting in the low 
doorway of the den. Cousin Fox is turning 


up the earth around some old apple-trees. | 


His little boy comes running to me with a 
round ball in his band. 

“T fink it is a waps’ nest?” he says, in- 
quiringly. 


THE REPUBLICAN M¢ 
By EMILIO 
{Second 


THE LATIN PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 

T would be a mistake to think that the 
| republican movement in France has only 
this political character. The schools of 
science have also a powerful influence in the 
development of our ideas, Among them all 
the most prominent is the Positivist School, 
whose general tendency is to substitute for 
theology and even metaphysics the purely 
human ideas which are indicated by reason, 
strengthened by experience, in harmony 
with nature, innate in the spirit, foreign to 
every transcendental tendency, and opposed 
to the supernatural. The series of funda- 
mental ideas of this school is not at this 
moment a part of our theme, but its influ- 
ence is clearly seen in the political and so- 
cial tendency of the republican spirit of our 
time. According to Comte, the chief of the 
positivist school, the basis of ancient society 
was caste, and the basis of caste was the 
hereditary principle in social functions, and 
especially in the important functions of the 
priesthood. Catholicism destroyed caste 
forever, taking from the sacerdotal ministry 
the hereditary character; but being com- 
pelled to establish itself in a semi-barbarous 
society, it was forced also to found a theo- 
cratic rule so as to obtain an authoritative 
control of consciences, and a feudal rule to 
establish with the sword a strong and or- 
ganized society. But since the fourteenth 
century human reason has tended to rebel 
against the theocratic rule, and the human 
will to revolt against the feudai rule. This 
double spirit of opposition led in the Latin 
peoples to a monarchical and plebeian dic- 
tatorship ; in the Germanic-Saxon peoples, to 
an aristocratic and Protestant dictatorship. 
But while this was taking place in the polit- 
ical and social world, human reason was 
gradually freeing itself by analytic efforts 
from theological ideas. The eighteenth cen- 
tury did much to accomplish this work. 
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“No, it is net a wasps’ nest,” I answer, 
digging away incrustations of dirt with my 
needle. 

“T fink, maybe, it is the fing what made 
the hole in papa?” 

I hold it up to Cousin Fox, and we smile 
| together as he says, 

“Yes, my son, it is the fing that made the 
bad hole in me.” 

I have brought it to my old little room 
and cleaned it. There is no fragrance from 
| it now except the mouldy smell of graves. I 

put it in my godmother’s casket with this 
| brief story. 


EMENT 
CASTELAR. 
Paper. | 


IN EUROPE. 


Political systems absorb ideas, as the plant 
the juices of the earth in which it grows. 
Three capital facts indicated the termina- 
tion of the old theocratic state: first, the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the army of au- 
thority and theology; second, the reforms 
of Turgot, which tended to found society 
upon a positivist basis; third, the American 
revolution. All these facts were necessary 
preliminaries to the French revolution. 
This revolution was born in the midst of 
illusions, fancying it was to harmonize its 
new ideas with the ancient monarchy; but 
the annihilation of the monarchy was the 
first result of the revolution. For the mon- 
archy, based on the hereditary transmission 
of social functions, represented the last relic 
of the ancient caste, which was incompati- 
ble with the new intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the human race. The Convention 
founded a new society free from all theolog- 
ical ideas and opposed to feudal institutions. 
The hatred of monarchical Europe, coalesced 
to attack it, forced it into dictatorship ; the 
dictatorship drove it to internal terrorism, 
to sustain against French rebels and foreign 
enemies @ universal war. But the dictator- 
ship was carried too far, and even led into 
reaction by the disciple of Rousseau, by the 
master of St. Just, by the heir of the polit- 
ical idea of Louis XI., by the forerunner of 
Napoleon—the implacable and cruel declaim; 
er, Robespierre. The war gave birth to a 
great army, and the army to great generals. 
While the army fought on the frontier for 
the national defense it was patriotic and 
republican ; but as fast as it moved away it 
took on a pretorian character, and, forget- 
ting the country, it identified itself with the 
chief who gave it victory. This chief con- 
verted it into a docile instrument of his own 
ambition. Blindly reactionary, Napoleon re- 
stored thé military and theocratic rule; but 
this rule, which was opposed to the intellect- 
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ual condition of the age, could only sustain | 


itself by force, and could only derive the 
necessary force from war. Reduced to this 
necessity, its work became every day less 
popular, and resistance every day more pop- 
ular. The power of Napoleon passed like a 
dream, and his name will be handed down 
to posterity with the names of the great re- 
actionary rulers, like Julian the Apostate 
and like Philip Il But he left the mon- 
archy standing, and the Bourbons thought 
that it was their ancient monarchy, firmly 
based upon faith, and transmissible from 
generation to generation, like an heir-loom, 
to their anointed family. The revolution 
of July demonstrated the impossibility of 
the hereditary principle, and consequently 
the impossibility of the monarchy. In the 


new social situation there were contradict- | 


ory elements which the public judgment 
would sooner or later eradicate, such as the 
compatibility of national sovereignty and 
monarchical power, of religious liberty and 
Catholic supremacy. The confusions and 
anomalies of the law required many com- 
mentators and expert practitioners, whence 
arose the influence of advocates, who sus- 
tained the influence of the middle classes. 
The monarchy confessed its weakness when 
the parliament continually sought amidst 
its own debates the men who were to fill 
the places in the government, and to sustain 
the administration as well as the responsi- 
bility of affairs. In every way power aban- 
doned its ancient intellectual direction of 
the people, and lost its hereditary, that is 
to say, its monarchical character. In con- 
sequence the theocratic and military and 
colonial rule, if not destroyed, was greatly 
weakened. Industry gained by the employ- 
ment of new mechanical forces. The central 
idea of the literature of the age has been 
that the eras of fetiches, of polytheism, of 
monotheism, and even of theism, have passed 
forever, to be succeeded by the era of science. 
In the scientific world there has been a trans- 
formation. History has become philosoph- 
ical. The mathematics have taken on a 
synthetic character. Astronomy has widen- 
ed space, and discovered new planets. Bi- 
ology has revealed the most hidden secrets 
of the human organism. The natural sciences 
have systematized the series of species. All 
these stages of progress are sure to give sci- 
ence a political power greater than it now 
possesses. There are many savants who rid- 
icule or who oppose this power, because they 
do not comprehend it, as the priests did not 
comprehend the immense social destiny 
which Gregory VII. was preparing for them. 
But science, applied to the welfare of hu- 
manity, will one day obtain the voluntary 
assent of men, just as religion formerly did. 
The spiritual and temporal power of the 
Middle Ages will be restored ; only in place 
of maintaining that attitude of opposition 


which grew up between them, throngh the 
theological character of the one and the mil. 
itary character of the other, they will }e 
fused into mutual support. The spiritual 
power will be dedicated to education, and 
the temporal power to action. The religion 
of humanity will replace all superstition, 
The European republic will replace despot- 
ism and anarchy. This system, in which 
may be seen some of the social ideas of St. 
Simon, and in the application of which it 
will be difficult to avoid aristocracies, or at 
least hierarchies subversive of natural equal- 
ity, has given origin, not only in France, but 


,in England as well, to many sects, which, 


apart from their technical divergences, are 
all liberal and republican. 

The name of Littré would alone be suffi 
cient to do honor to a school; and this is 
one of the distinguished names of the pos- 
itivist school, although he does not agree 
with its founder in all the phases of his sys- 
tem and the entire development of his doc- 
trine. There are other schools within the 
republican democracy which respond to oth- 
er scientific tendencies. Hegel especially 
has exercised in France the great influence 
which his synthetic genius merits. With 
him the state is the synthesis of the family 
and of civil society, and the moral quality 
of individuals is merely incidental. A re- 
publican system could with difficulty be 
evolved from this doctrine, although the en- 
tire philosophy of Hegel, especially in its 
historical conclusions, tends to the republic, 
the necessary organisin of fundamental right. 
Vacherot, the disciple of Hegel, in his work 
on democracy, comes to the conclusion that 
the republic is the only form of government 
adequate to liberty, and demands for the re- 
public centralization. But I hold that a 
centralized republic, directed by a sovereign 
assembly and by a single executive power, 
the emanation of universal suffrage, which 
shall have power to name judges and gov- 
ernors, and to direct the entire administra- 
tion and policy of the state, may be called a 
republic, but it will be a republican tyranny, 
and will end by falling into the hands of a 
Cesar or of an oligarchy of office-holders. 

Patricius Larroque is an eminent philoso- 
pher who has combated with severe logic 
the superstitions of that false religious edu- 
cation which forbids to the Latin peoples the 
comprehension and understanding of right. 
Profoundly spiritualistic, after demonstra- 
ting how little the moral law gains by found- 
ing itself on principles inadmissible to reason, 
he seeks God in the conscience and in the 
universe, and His providential law in nature 
and in history; and having established these 
sublime ideas, he deduces a theist religion 
with a pure moral code born of the con- 
science and sanctioned by a future life, in 
which the spirit concludes, after progressive 
ascensions, in attaining absolute good. This 












philosopher Delonged in 1848 to the number 

of those who comprehended and who desired 
the republic. But he saw no republicans, 

and for that reason postponed the new form 

of government to a time when republicans 

should be educated and fitted to receive it, | 
as if that education were possible in the 

bosom of monarchies, which are bound by 

their interests to do every thing possible to 
keep the people in degradation and igno- 

rance. Larroque now admits the necessity 

of establishing and organizing a republic, 

and has written a book dedicated to this ob- 
ject. This book is more occupied with the 
question of power than of right, more with 
the minute organization of the republic than 
with the new ideas which should animate it. 
He proposes in this book to suppress the 
presidency, in which he is right, for the 
presidency of a single citizen will always 
lead toward a monarchy; but he proposes 
also excessive powers for the assembly, in 
which he is wrong, because sooner or later 
every powerful assembly will tend to parlia- 
mentary dictatorship. 

Let us continue the examination of the 
chiefs of the republican schools of France. 
An incomparable writer, a most eminent 
literary artist, of an eloquence whose tones 
are numberless, and a richness of ideas, and, 
above all, a feeling, which gives to his writ- 
ings the unity of movement of a Greek trag- 
edy, Michelet, who is above all a historian, 
in his account of ancient times, sympathizes 
continually with the hates and griefs of the 
oppressed, as if his spirit suffered with all 
those who have suffered in the past, drag- 
ging their chains and receiving their wounds, 
till he becomes the prosecutor, the judge, 
and the executioner of tyrants sentenced by 
his righteous anger. He divides the modern 
world into two eras—the era preceding and 
the era succeeding the French revolution. 
The former is the era of grace, in which a 
God, who has grown up among the super- 
stitions of the Middle Ages, distributes His 
arbitrary gifts; while the latter is the era 
of justice, in which the idea of God, purified 
by human reason and incarnated in society, 
distributes among all men communion of 
right. In one of his formulas he says, “‘ The 
word Priest means monarchy; the word 
School-master means republic.” Eloquent 
also, and enlightened by great ideas, less en- 
ergetic but more tender than Michelet, a 
thorough mystic, priest of the idea of God, 


before which he offered all his thoughts as 
if they were prayers, looking at space as the | 
temple and the conscience as the sanctuary | 
of the Creator, Quinet thought that the re- | 


public could not establish itself firmly in 
France for want of a moral foundation sim- 
ilar to the basis of the republic in America ; 


and he also thought that this basis must be 
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and fatal error. States never produce re- 
ligions. Spontaneous movements of the 
spirit, religions are born from the conscience, 
are diffused by preaching, are purified by 
discussion, which fixes them firmly in the 
voluntary assent of enlightened spirits. 
The state can not destroy and can not ere- 
ate a religion. Moses and not Pharaoh cre- 
ated the religion of the Father; Christ and 
not Tiberius that of the Son; Luther and 
not Charles V. that of the Spirit. On the 
contrary, religions have been born in open 
opposition to the state. They have never 
arrived at the summit of power without 
having first sprung up and grown in the 
conscience. It is unfortunate that the Lat- 
in peoples find their liberties united with an 
authoritative and hierarchical church; but 
it is impossible to replace this church with 
another which shall rely on the sanction of 
the state. To raise and regenerate the 
world morally, it is necessary to enlighten 
it, to warm it with the glow of ideas which 
issue spontaneously from the conscience, 
and by their moral force possess themselves 
of the minds of men. Only in a moral doe- 
trine, morally founded, can the republic be 
solidly established. 

To these scientific schools may be added 
the school we may call the American. It is 
natural that an ideal so well known as that 
of the United States should have supporters 
in a nation so open to all ideas as is the 
French. On the soil of America, which 
seemed called to regenerate the planet, at 
the same time that the human mind was re- 
generating itself, without stamp of antiqui- 
ty, without prestige of historical traditions, 
far from all aristocratic privileges, all ee- 
clesiastical hierarchy, all monarchical au- 
thority, the children of Nature, the descend- 
ants of the Puritans, intent only on uniting 
society with pure reason, founded a liberal 
and popular government, where human 
rights were placed above all ideas, above all 
institutions and laws, and the social author- 
ity distributed itself like the warmth of life 
among all citizens, universal suffrage in- 
spired in intellectual liberty demonstrated 
its practical truth in popular sovereignty, 
and man was the entire master of all his 
faculties, and the family was sovereign by 
the sanctuary of the fireside, the self-govern- 
ing municipality was the germ of the state, 
the sovereign states were independent in 
their sphere, united by natural gravitation 
to a strong nationality, justice was adminis- 
tered by all for all in the tribunal of the 
jury, and the church, independent of the 
public authorities, served as the visible con- 
i seience of society. In these wise combina- 
| tions of liberty with equality they harmo- 
| nized antagonisms which seemed eternal— 
| stability with progress, order with liberty, 


found in a new religion, promulgated and | pure democracy with obedience to the law, 


diffused by the revolutionary state: a great 


the widest freedom of different social tend- 
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encies with a powerful nationality and 
ardent patriotism, the humanitarian with 
the cosmopolite spirit, indomitable inde- 
pendence of the individual with religious 
respect to authority—as if this experiment 
of progressive ideas were meant to demon- 
strate to all doubters how the sophistries 
and errors of reaction are dissipated in the 
pure light of independence and free reason. 

This ideal had ardent apostles in France. 
A writer of aristocratic origin popularized 
the excellences and triumph of democracy. 
Sober in style, rich in ideas, De Tocqueville 
revealed the marvelous qualities of this 
government of the people by the people. A 


democratic state composed of great masses | 


could be a state of order. The municipality 
serves as a school to all the citizens; justice 


serves as a check to the authorities ; the laws | 


are stronger than nature itself. To create 
and sustain this great and liberal democracy, 
general ideas, which appeared the patrimony 
of the Latin race, are adopted by the Saxon 
race by virtue of the universal education of 
the republic. A taste for science and the 


arts reached and influenced the masses. | 


Thatexaggerated individualism which might 
degenerate into great selfishness disappears 
beneath the weight of free institutions. 
Every honest profession is, in the land of 
liberty, an honorable profession. Manners 


become modified by equality. The relations | 


of masters and servants become more inti- 
mate because both participate in the same 
dignity of citizenship. Wages are augmented 
by association. The equality of conditions 
gives simplicity to manners. The New 
World seems destined to demonstrate to the 
Old that there is no danger in the accom- 
plishment of the two conditions necessary to 
human rights—liberty and equality. 

These ideas during the empire were made 


known to the people in a book, by Laboulaye, | 


much read and much admired, called “ Paris 
en Amérique.” The practical exercise of 
natural liberties is seen there in its purity 
and truth. The proprietor sees that the re- 
public assures him his income ; the working- 
man, that it assures him the reward of his 
labor; the priest, that it respects his con- 
science and his sacred liberty of speech ; the 
mother, that it educates her children care- 
fully in magnificent schools; the citizens, 
that it calls them to public life according to 
their various capacities, and guarantees their 
rights; that it opens to them all publie of- 
fices; that it inspires them with a full con- 
sciousness of their being, and with a severe 
sentiment of their responsibility. By its 
grace of style, by its moving narrative, by 
its growing interest, the book of Laboulaye 
is a living lesson given to the people in the 
diffieult and necessary art of self-government. 

These books have been followed by books 
of travel, in which the excellences of Ameri- 
can democracy are practically shown, The 


| supporters of this school of federalism anq 
| of the republic have rendered great sery- 
| ice to civilization and liberty. America 
has been for the people in their conception 
of democratic rule what England was for 
the middle classes in the foundation of con- 
stitutional government. The apostles of the 
American school in France, especially its two 
| illustrious chiefs, De Tocqueville and Labou- 
| laye, have not successfully cultivated, in re- 
| ality, the ideal to which, in theory, they have 
been so purely and platonically devoted. De 
| Tocqueville belonged in 1848 to the Consti- 
| tutional Commission. In what were his pro- 
| found studies of the American Constitution 
made known? Labonlaye is now a member 
| of the French Assembly. In what does his 
j adhesion to the American ideal appear? 
The thinker has only to give account of his 
| thoughts; the politician should convert his 
ideas into acts. The public man should re- 
peat before the people what he has said in 
|his books and his writings, and he should 
|repeat in parliament what he has said to 
the people. De Tocqueville and Laboulaye 
ought to have been the founders of the fed- 
eral republican party in France. 

Can they be excused by the unitary char- 
acter of France? I have never thought of 
denying it. But France has also federal 
traditions. Ancient Gaul was federal, like 
ancient Germany. Federal, also, was the 
|communal movement which brought into 
life the burgher class; federal that sublime 
beginning of the French revolution in which 
each region asked for reforms, inspired by 
its interests and its necessity; federal that 
eohort of great orators, of great tribunes, 
| who brought the honey of Attic eloquence 
on their lips, and the recollection of the 
| Amphictyonie league in their hearts. Al- 
most all died on the seaffold in the prime 
of life for having opposed the gigantic dic- 
tatorship which, absorbing municipal and 
provincial rights and the power of the state, 
necessarily tended to bring in Czesarism, 
which is impossible in federalism. The 
| French revolution would have been less 

powerful but more enduring if it had been 
| federal. Little republics within a great na- 
| tion: this is the saving formula. The kings 
|of Europe in coalition and their armies 
| made the federation impossible. The fed- 
| erals, accused of an intention to dismember 
\the country, died on the guillotine, after 
having left the brilliancy of the loftiest 
eloquence in the tribune, after having dis- 
coursed in their last fraternal supper of the 
immortality of the soul with the same lan- 
guage placed by the divine Plato on the 
| lips of the dying Socrates. But in normal 
circumstances, if relieved from the pressure 
of war and the dictatorship, the federation 
is the fitting form of government for democ- 

racies.. Proudhon, who resolutely advocated 
| the federal idea in the latest writings of his 
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laborious life, had a true presentiment of the 
fate which impended over democracies. Sin- 

, cular destiny of this man—he claimed the 
g : 


title of socialist, and yet dissolved the social- 
ist schools, and attacked the power of cen- 
tralization, and left like a ray of light shin- 
ing through all his works these two impor- 
tant aftirmations—the philosophical dogma 
of moral liberty, and the political dogma of 
a republican federation. France has had 
fifteen constitutions since she adopted the 
democratic system. She is about to adopt 
the sixteenth, and she has still scarcely com- 
prehended the secret of the rapid decompo- 
sition of them all, in the excess of authority 
and central power. There is no means for 
democracy to obtain and preserve power, for 
authority and liberty to harmonize their his- 
toric opposition, for the fundamental tenden- 
cies of society to be associated without losing 
their individuality—there is no means of re- 
solving all these problems, of realizing all 
these advances, but in federation and through 
federation. The federal school in France had 
begun to be formed. Chaudey, assassinated 
in the last days of the recent Parisian revolu- 
tion, defended the federal republie with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. Barni, a great propagator 
of modern philosophical ideas, banished on 
the 2d December, sustained also the federa- 
tion as applied to all the nations of Europe ; 
in the same sense wrote and spoke Cochin, the 
author of a valuable book on the origins of 
revolution ; Accollar, an eminent lawyer; 
and Simon of Treves, a German writer, 
whom persecutions and banishment have 
naturalized in France. All these contribu- 
ted powerfully to the Congress of Geneva, 
where the republican federation was pro- 
claimed as the organism necessary to mod- 
ern democracy. But this party, perhaps 
through its small numbers, perhaps through 
its bad organization and the historical mis- 
fortunes of France, which created the repub- 
lic in the midst of threats of foreign inva- 
sion, When the empire was destroyed on the 
4th of September, did not, perhaps could not, 
avoid the ancient formula of the republic, 
one and indivisible, which I do not hesitate 
to call the republic of authority, and conse- 
quently not durable. 

Let us admit the whole truth. The revo- 
lutionary tradition most followed in France 
is the tradition of Jacobinism. The Girond- 
ists have gained the admiration and the 
sympathies worthy of men who could feel 
like Barbaroux, think like Condorcet, and 
talk like Vergniaud. But though they could 
thus think and feel and talk, they were not 
equally successful in action. Men of ideas, 
they were continually out of harmony with 
events. Their intelligence seemed to grow 
dizzy in the vapors of real life. They ac- 
cepted the power of the monarchy, and con- 
spired against it. 
of Louis XVI., and then, by a servile com- 





They opposed the death | 
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promise with an excited public opinion, con- 
ceded it. They gained a majority in the 
Convention, and were not capable of retain- 
ing it. They sustained an offensive war, 
and did not display energy sutticient for 
such a supreme effort. They annoyed the 
Montagnards with harangues in the Assem- 
bly, aml could neither overcome them with 
votes in the sections nor drive them out of 
the council with authority. But history 
has pardoned them this, because history par- 
dons every thing to those who know how to 
die. 

On the other hand, the Jacobin tradition 
extends from the 31st of May, when the Gi- 
rondists were conquered, to the 9th of Ther- 
midor, in which those men were triumphant, 
who were called from that fatal date Ther- 
midorians. And at this time all those works 
were undertaken, and all those miracles per- 
formed, which have immortalized the Con- 
vention. Speeches gave way to acts, and 
the hesitations of the government of talk to 
the energy of the government of action; the 
complications of the Girondist policy, which 
discussed and consulted where it was neces- 
sary to decide and to work, to that immense 
dictatorship which sought only victory at 
every cost, and placed the generals on the 
frontier, and the scaffold in Paris. Fourteen 
armies were improvised. Six hundred thou- 
sand young men rushed, with the “ Marseil- 
laise” on their lips and the old republican 
virtue in their hearts, to fight for liberty and 
for the country. Their mothers, whom the 
revolution had filled with fanaticism, spoke 
to them of death like the mothers of Sparta. 
Twenty-two commissions were opened in the 
Convention with the mystery and celerity 
of nature. Thus all France contributed its 
labor to the war, thanks to universal req- 
uisitions. The young men fought, and the 
rest sustained the epic contest. The kings 
of Europe were conquered and humiliated 
by obseure volunteers. The ancient tactics 
of Frederick the Great were disconcerted by 
the new tactics of Carnot. France, sold by 
the king to the foreigner, saved herself from 
the foreigner by a sublime effort which will 
always be counted among the prodigies of 
human heroism. Two men principally di- 
rected this—Robespierre and Danton. These 
two men possessed very different qualities. 
One was art, and the other nature; one 
was chicane, and the other thought; one 
was declamation, and the other eloquence ; 
the one unfeeling virtue, and the other hu- 
man perverseness ; the one used cruelty as a 
system, and the other as a last resort; th 
one was partisanship with all its narrowness, 
the other humanity with all its vices and its 
virtues; the one the Machiavelism, the oth- 
er the frankness, of revolution; the one was 
conspiracy, and the other war; the one self- 
ish in his most humane impuls*s, the other 
generous in his most abominable crimes ; the 


so 
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one anxious for power and glory for himself, 
the other for the grandeur of the country ; 
the one astute and calculating, the other 
strong and passionate; the one the disciple 
of Rousseau, as men of common talents are 
always disciples, the other personal and 
original, as profound talents always are. 
In his cold, pallid, bony countenance-Robes- 
pierre revealed the desolation of his soul; 
while in his giant face, scarred by small-pox, 
Danton revealed the interior flash of his 
genius. The head of Danton, who was the 
brain of the French revolution, fell into the 
basket of the guillotine through the impla- 
cable hate of his life-long enemy; but when 
Robespierre, harassed, accused, driven to the 
brink of the abyss by the men of Thermidor, 
wished to speak in the Convention, and they 
refused ‘to hear him, wished to supplicate, 
and they threatened him, tried to threaten, 
and they laughed at him, tried to silence 
them, and they rose against him as he leaped 
from bench to bench in the hostile and tu- 
multuous Convention, seeing no place of safe- 
ty, a terrible voice uttered the meaning of 
the whole tragedy : “ Robespierre, the blood 
of Danton chokes thee!” 

Robespierre has retained the greater au- 
thority among the men of revolution from 
two causes—first, because only his friends 
survived and preserved the spirit of the revo- 
Jution ; and second, because on the death of 
Robespierre followed immediately the reac- 
tion of Thermidor, which at last, from one 
excess to another, led to the 18th Brumaire 
and the dictatorship of the empire. 

It is, perhaps, through all these causes 
that Jacobinism retains many partisans still 
in France. There are some who are still in 
favor of acts of terrorism, and others who 
oppose them, but all have a conception of 
the state which, in my opinion, contradicts 
the essential basis of democracy and the re- 
public. Among French Jacobins may be 
named Peyrout, a writer of depth and mod- 
eration ; Hamel, who brings to his historical 
studies all the passion and zeal of the first 
revolution; the austere journalist, the late 
Delescluze; and the poet Felix Pyat, often 
inspired, always bold in his statements, and 
warm and eloquent in his language. 

But I maintain, and shall always main- 
tain, that if the French revolution was saved 
in 1793 by its unitary spirit, it was after- 
ward lost by the absence of the federal spirit. 
I copy here what I said on the 12th March, 
1870, in the Constitutional Assembly of my 
country, presenting the parallel of a federal 
democracy with a centralized democracy. 
“The French democracy has a glorious line- 
age of ideas—the science of Descartes, the 
criticism of Voltaire, the pen of Rousseau, the 
monumental Encyclopedia; and the Anglo- 
Saxon democracy has for its only lineage a 
book of a primitive society—the Bible. The 
French democracy is the product of all mod- 





ern philosophy, is the brilliant erystal cop. 
densed in the alembie of science; and the 
Anglo-Saxon democracy is the product of a 
severe theology learned by the few Christian 
fugitives in the gloomy cities of Holland 
and of Switzerland, where the morose shade 
of Calvin still wanders. The French de- 
mocracy comes with its cohort of illustrious 
tribunes and artists, that bring to mind the 
days of Greece and the days of the Renais- 
sance—Mirabeau, the tempest of ideas: Ver- 
gniaud, the melody of speech; Danton, the 
burning lava of the spirit ; Camille Desmou- 
lins, the immortal Camille, sublime truant 
of Athens, with a chisel in place of the pen, 
a species of animated bass-relief of the Par- 
thenon. And the Anglo-Saxon democracy 
comes with an array of modest talent: Otis. 
the unassuming publicist ; Jefferson, the prac- 
tical orator; Franklin, common-sense inear- 
nate—all simple as nature, patient and tena- 
cious as labor. The French democracy im- 
provises fourteen armies, gains epic battles, 
creates generals like Dumouriez, the hero 
of Jemmapes; like Masséna, the hero of Zn- 
rich; like Bonaparte, general of generals, 
the hero of heroes. The Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy sustains a war of various fortunes, 
brings together little armies, makes cam- 
paigns of little brilliancy, and has for its only 
general Washington, whose glory is more in 
the council than in the field, whose name 
will be enrolled rather among great citizens 
than among great heroes. - Nevertheless, the 
French democracy, that legion of immortals, 
has passed like an orgie of the human spirit 
drunken with ideas, like a Homeric battle, 
where all the combatants, crowned with lan- 
rel, have died on their chiseled shields; while 
the Anglo-Saxon democracy, that legion of 
workers, remains serenely in its grandeur, 
forming the most dignified, most morai, most 
enlightened and richest portion of the hu- 
man race. A parallel which reveals the brill- 
iant means and scanty results of the one, 
and the scanty means and brilliant results 
of the other—an instructive parallel written 
in history with indelible characters, to teach 
us that the French democracy was lost by its 
worship of the state, by its centralization, 
by its neglect of the municipality, of the 
rights of districts, and even the rights of in- 
dividuals ; while the Anglo-Saxon democracy 
was saved by having in the first place found- 
ed the rights of man, and afterward the or- 
ganized and self-governing municipality, 
and finally, a series of counties and states 
also self-governing, powerful instruments by 
which authority was united to liberty, giving 
us the model of the modern polity by which 
God, who bestows always great rewards on 
the peoples who labor for progress, who gave 
to the Greece of liberty philosophy and art, 
to the Rome of justite education, and con- 
sequently the moral empire of the ancient 
world, has conceded to the Anglo-Saxon de- 
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mocracy the invention of steam-power which 
conquers nature, and the invention of the 
electric spark which gives wings of light to 
language, and, what is more, the endless du- 
ration of its liberties, that it may be in the 
forests of the New World the centre to which 
vravitate all intelligences, and the ideal to 
be invoked by all peoples anxious to estab- 
lish their lives and their moral dignity on 
the granite foundations of justice and of 
right.” 

The French democracy has also embraced 
sects which, in addition to and beyond polit- 
ical reform, have proposed social reform. An 
idea is usually composed of a series of ideas, 
and in the revolutionary idea is virtually 
embraced the economic and social condi- 
tions indispensable to the emancipation of 
the people. All great movements of human- 
ity have been economic and social in their 
character. The Roman empire destroyed 
property as it was understood and enjoyed 
by the patriciate. The of feudalism 
was connected with territorial sovereignty 
and jurisdiction. The crown, to raise its 
authority above all others, created the royal 
patrimonies, and incorporated the fiefs with 
itself. The municipality would never have 
given birth to the bourgeoisie, nor broken 
the servitude of the tenantry, without the 
law of realty. The revolution against the 
monarchy destroyed the royal patrimonies; 
the revolution against the aristocracy de- 
stroyed entail; the revolution against the 
church destroyed mortmain. The great 
democratic revolution would be incomplete 
without the economic emancipation of the 
people; and this can surely be obtained 
through association and universal suffrage, 
without destroying individual property. 
Does not labor emancipate itself from capi- 
tal through co-operation? Through co-op- 
eration does not labor arrive at the point 
where salary is changed to dividends? Do 
we not arrive through the recently estab- 
lished systems of association at a harmony 
of all interests? This much, I hope, is the 
fruit of our principles. But I do not expect 
it from those Utopias which, pretending to 
emancipate the laborer, foolishly construct a 
strong centralized state, which aim to bring 
all men to the dead level of communism, 
either through the orders of an industrial 
pontificate, or through the power of a bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy, or through the author- 
ity of encroaching powers, or through the 
increase of centralization and of taxes—all 
reactionary measures which would fall with 
double weight upon the shoulders of the 
people. I know that Utopia is eternal. The 
human race forever cools its brow and dries 
its tears in the breeze of hope. Even in the 
ancient society, where despair was universal 
and suicide was frequent, above all sorrows 
and ruins of the time rose those mystic sib- 
yls, whose eyes, worn out with looking at 


rise 


the future, saw in its depths the flight of 
ideas freighted with 
Utopia is eternal. I have seen how the an- 
cient world, while it felt on its eyelids the 
sleep of death, felt at the same time in its 
heart the breath of renovation expressed in 
the immortal verse of Virgil; how amidst the 
irruptions of the barbarians, terrible as the 
catastrophes of geology, floated the dream 
of the city of God; how over the bowed 
forehead of the slave sounded in the elev- 
enth century the terrors of the last judg- 
ment and the apocalyptic poem of the uni- 
versal resurrection; how the monks of the 
thirteenth century taught with the inspira- 
tion of tortures and of penance the eternal 
gospel; how, later, some awaited the meta- 
morphosis of matter; others contemplated 
the ascending progress of beings up to their 
conversion ethereal luminous bodies, 
where the spirit can be seen to cireulate ; 
others the descent of legions of angels to 


consoling promises. 


into 


bear us on their wings the creative word 
which should give us the secret of rising 
through the spheres to the summit of the 
universe, to the beatific vision of the Eter- 
nal. I can not wonder, then, at the dream 
of the Reign of Capacities, nor of the indus- 
trial pope, nor of the rehabilitation of the 
flesh, nor of the prodigies promised to the 
phalanstery, nor of the eternal pleasures re- 
served in the new theories, suspended above 
our age like those clouds peopled with fan- 
tastic forms illuminated by the rays of the 
But I object to embracing 
within the programme of the federation and 
of the republic all these vague aspirations, 
some of them contrary to progress, and oth- 
ers to individual rights, and all dangerous 
to the peace of democracy; because if we 
promise the impossible and the absurd, the 
day of the republic, instead of being the day 
of redemption, will be the day of disenchant- 
ment. Let us not forget the deleterious ef- 


setting sun. 


fects of this sensual cosmogony, perverting 
the minds of the laboring class to the point 
of indifference to liberty, to democracy, to 
the republic, which are insipid blessings in 
comparison with the material advantages of 


the Utopias. On that fatal day of the 2d 
December the tyrant was able to accomplish 
with impunity the assassination of France, 
because tthe people, perverted by Utopian 
dreams and by the legions of the empire, im- 
agined that their deputies, persecuted, seized 
by the soldiery, were merely defending their 
twenty-five francs a day when they defended 
the wounded sovereignty of the Assembly 
and the outraged majesty of the republic. 
All these schools, in spite of their various 
contradictions, show that the republican 
idea in France has great vitality. Eighty 
years have passed since the first republic ; 
six times the attempt has been made to 
restore the monarchy, to ally it, now with 
liberty by means of doctrinaire systems, now 
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with democracy by means of the Cesarist | was such a series of contradictory ideas and 
régime ; and the effort has always failed. | hostile passions that the government of the 
The republic has been born from the volun-| republic was condemned in those critical 
tary will of the people, while the monarchy | and momentous hours to that most fatal of 
has been established by the irresistible force | all conditions—a state of uncertainty. 
of the army. If we except the revolution They all had great confidence in General 
of 1830, in which the masses were misled by | Trochu, and General Trochu had no confti- 
Lafayette proclaiming in Louis Philippe | dence in the republic. A military writer 
the best of republies, the monarchy has al-| and not a practical soldier, he owed his for- 
ways come to France either through coups! tune and his popularity to a well-written 
d'état, or by foreign armed intervention. | book about the Prussian army. But men 
The Csarist monarchy arose on the 15th | were needed who felt toward the pen the 
Brumaire from an imperial conspiracy. The | horror of Danton, and to action the love of 
Cossacks of the Don brought back the crown | Carnot. Misled by his false estimate of this 
of St. Louis to the banks of the Seine. An- | military chief, Jules Favre, in his interview 
other military insurrection restored Cesar-| with Bismarck, heedlessly pledged France 
ism; another armed and foreign interven- | never to concede an inch of her territory nor 
tion the legitimate monarchy. Eighteen} a stone of her fortresses. With still less 
years appeared to have established the doc- | prevision, the oldest and weakest of the goy- 
trinaire system, when a gust of new ideas | ernment of National Defense were sent to 
carried it away in February, 1848. Napo-| the provinces. When Gambetta escaped 
leon fell at Sedan because he had always | from Paris through the air precious time had 
lived in the midst of Paris, like conquerors | been lost. His Dantonian activity could 
in a rebellious district, jealous and fortified. | still save the honor, but not the integrity 
In fact, the loss of liberty has continually | of the country. 
led to the intellectual and moral decline of | They suffered in policy the same vacilla- 
France, and to the creation of a Byzantine | tion as in war. Why did they not call the 
policy ; to imprudent wars inywhich the uni-| government purely and exclusively repub- 
ty of Italy and Germany’was favored, to lican? Why convert it into a government 
convert them at last Mito implacable ene-| of defense, which deprived it of all political 
mies, with a veto imposed upon the one to| character? Why did they not proclaim 
reach the Tiber, and a veto imposed upon | loudly that the empire had been a usurpa- 
the other to cross the Rhine, which was suf- | tion of twenty years, and that the restora- 
ficient to unite and arm them both against | tion of the republic restored the legality 
France. This folly reached its extreme | wounded but not annihilated by the assas- 
point in the effort of Czesarism to extend its | sination of the 2d December? There were 
deadly shadow over America, the continent | but two paths to pursue, either a grand rey- 
of liberty. Napoleon was dethroned in the | olutionary dictatorship, or a parliamentary 
popular conscience before he was taken | appeal to the people. The government be- 
prisoner at Sedan. The 4th of September, | gan by convoking the Assembly, and con- 
1270, was no more than the expression of | cluded by postponing the meeting of the 
the idea prevalent in all minds—the de-| Assembly. In such a erisis doubt was fatal. 
thronement of the Napoleons and the proc- Trochu let day after day pass in perfect 
lamation of the republic. inaction. The hope of France was in the 
It was in evil circumstances, however, | resistance of Metz; for while Metz resisted, 
that this saving idea was proclaimed. The | the siege of Paris was languid, and the cap- 
unfortunate inheritance of the empire came | ital might still be liberated by the forces 
with it, and well-nigh destroyed it. Gam-| which Gambetta was arming. The 30th of 
betta foresaw this when he begged that the | October an enterprising journal said that 
people should await tranquilly the proper) Metz had surrendered. The news roused 
moment for vindicating their rights; but | Paris to fury. It was officially denied by 
the people were impatient, and feared to| the government, and the next day confirm- 
lose that supreme opportunity of restoring ed. The most advanced republicans rose 
the republic destroyed by the perjury of Bo-| and took the government prisoner. The 
naparte. The republic was proclaimed.) government was saved by the movement of 
The parliamentary element of the repub- | a few National Guards collected and convey- 
lican party, the least energetic of all its ele- | ed through subterranean channels by Picard. 
ments, came to power. Not one of those) The government, in turn victorious, pursued 
exiles who were the glory of the French | the republicans with misdirected fury at a 
democracy was associated in the colossal time when the force which springs from har- 
work. Within the same government there | mony was indispensable. 
were irreconcilable groups and implacable | The ancient municipality! was the cry 
oppositions. From Ernest Picard, who was | of advanced republicans in Paris. The gov- 
inclined to compromise with the empire in | ernment responded to this ery with a plebis- 
its later days, to Henri Rochefort, who was | citum. The siege continued, and the inac- 
taken from the prisons of the empire, there | tion. Paris at the end of the year was in- 
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closed in a belt of iron. The German armies 
of the east, liberated by the fall of Metz, re- 
inforced the besiegers, and directed them- 
selves to preventing the arrival of succor. 
Sorties were demanded by all Paris. Tro- 
chu listened to this clamor, but the sortie 


was useless. Great sacrifices, great hero- 


ism, destructive battles in Montretout at | 


the end of the siege, like those in Bergeret 
at its beginning, but all useless through the 
incapacity of the leaders. 
not to return unless victorious or dead, and 
he returned defeated and alive. Trochu 
promised that he would never capitulate, 
and, in faet, he did not; but his lientenants 
capitulated for him. 
indignation. New 

Paris, and again French blood ran in the 
streets of the capital—wounded, bombarded, 


The people rose in 


Ducrot promised | 


ened that France is to be decapitated ;_ that 
Paris, which has resisted the Prussians five 
months, is to lose her inetropolitan crown, 
broken by those who had bowed before 
the victory of the Prussians. Versailles, 
the ancient capital of absolutism, was to be 
again the capital of France; and the historic 
city, the city of universal prestige, construct- 
ed by the genius of France—the city which 
had written the Encyclopedia, which had 
been the tribune of Mirabeau, and promul- 
gated the fundamental rights of man, which 


| had given to the revolution its idea and to 


disturbances agitated | 


hungry, decimated by war and pestilence, | 


smarting under an exasperating defeat and 
the live coals of the Prussian occupation, 
which filled its great avenues and projected 
the shadow of its helmets and its banners on 
the majestic lines of the Arch of Triumph. 
In the mean time the National Assembly 
comes together in Bordeaux to arrange a 
treaty of peace. After such catastrophes, 
while the immense territory extending be- 
tween the Loire and the Rhine was over- 


| revolutionary municipality. 


flowed with Germans, the principal cities | 


from Strasburg to Tours and Paris surren- 
dered, and the earth barren from the deso- 
lation of battles, farms destroyed by fire, 
granaries sacked and exhausted by requisi- 
tions, thousand of corpses on the soil, clouds 
of pestilence and vapor of blood in the air, in- 
dustry broken, misery increasing, the French 
people bled to exhaustion—in the midst of 
the terror of war among the peasantry and 
the intrigues for peace among the monarch- 
ists, this Assembly was born, sitting yester- 
day in Bordeaux and to-day in Versailles, 
which, without authority, assumed the pow- 


the constitution its soul—-saw itself con- 
demned for its republican faith to lose the 
capital of the republic. 

Who could wonder at the revolution of 
the Communists of Paris? The city, dis- 
posed to sacrifice every thing for the re- 
public, feared that it was to be despoiled of 
its form of government. The idea of a rev- 
olutionary municipality, which did not pre- 
vail at the end of October when Metz capit- 
ulated, nor at the end of January when Paris 


| surrendered, prevailed on the 18th of Mareh, 


1871, when the Parisians thought the repub- 
lic defeated. The committee of the National 
Guard vindicated the right of Paris to gov- 
ern herself by means of a republican and 
This munici- 
pality possesses great traditions in France. 
It is that powerful institution which eom- 
manded the troops of Paris, which had for 
its general Henriot, which raised the see- 
tions against all the assemblies when the 
assemblies declined or vacillated, which tore 
down kings and raised up the Jacobins, 
which instituted a dictatorship over France 
and delivered the Girondist to the scaffold, 
which directed the clubs and governed the 
Convention, which was one of the most pow- 


erful and singular institutions engendered 
| by the genius of the French revolution, 


sometimes humane and sometimes mon- 


ers of the Constitutional Assembly, and strous, and always original and fruitful. 
threatened with a monarchical restoration | When we have said this, it is useless to say 
a people whom the monarchy had destroyed. | that the municipality of Paris never pos- 


It is impossible to repeat all the errors of | sessed the federal character. 


this Assembly. 


tred to the republic. Peace was arranged | who least wished the federation. 
with impatient haste, and Alsace and Lor- | 
raine delivered to the foreigner. The people 
of Bordeaux saw themselves insulted by the 


jealous monarchists. Next came attempts 
at restoration. Individual rights are disre- 
garded; the autonomy of municipalities de- 
nied; the terrible ordinances of the empire 
are restored against the right of associa- 
tion; Thiers receives the investiture of 
chief of the executive—Thiers, who repre- 
sents eclecticism in philosophy, property 
qualification against universal suffrage, the 
sovereignty of the tax-payers against that 
of the people, the reign of the middle 
classes against democracy, and Orleansism 
against the republic. Next it is threat- 





Those who 


Its first words were of ha-| most desired its establishment were they 


They 
were the most Jacobin among all the re- 
publicans. 

Nevertheless the progress of the federal 
idea has been great. The inhabitants of 
cities should, if they wish to organize their 
liberty, bring together assemblies, and draw 
up their municipal charters and the consti- 
tutions of their tommunes. If Paris had 
accomplished this, Paris would have given 
a new lesson to the human race. But the 
characteristic of the revolution of March is 
that it attempted to defend federal ideas 
with Jacobin proceedings, to save liberty 
by means destructive of liberty—by dicta- 
torship. It declares the Commune, abolishes 


|} conscription, summons all the citizens to 
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But the government of Versailles was 





the national militia, separates church from | 
state, proclaims lay instruction, secularizes | cruel, implacable, sanguinary. They bom- 
ecclesiastical property, re-establishes the | barded Paris with more fury than the Prus- 
republic as the sole government compatible | sians. They assassinated Flourens, who 
with popular rights and suited to the de-| fanatical for liberty, sacrificed in its cause 
velopment of society, declares the integrity | his fortune and his life. 
of absolute right in every man, asks com- | their enemies, calling them bands of thieves, 
plete autonomy of the municipality, with a} when the administration of the municipali- 
right of voting taxes and administering their ty had been strictly honest. 
own affairs, with the nomination of its mag- 
istrates and the right to organize its in- 
struction and police, the permanent control 
of citizens by means of councils and prima- 


They calumniated 


They wished 
to make a crime of the demolition of the 
Column of Vend6éme, which, to my faney, 
always appeared like a scaffold on which 
France and Europe were decapitated by the 
ry assemblies; seeking to found the unity | infamous policy of the Caesars. 
of France not in the army, nor in the civil a war without pity and without quarter. 
service, nor in the privileged church, nor in| They slaughtered prisoners by discharges 
hereditary monarchy, but in the assent of | of artillery. They shot women and chil- 
all free minds, and in the voluntary associa-| dren. They organized a system of espion- 
tion of all self-governing municipalities. age, and hired informers, as in the worst 
In these fundamental ideas, which are} days of the empire. They left behind 
sound, and which, if it were not for certain | them such bloody memories as will forever 
economic errors which for want of space I) embarrass a sincere reconciliation among 
am compelled to omit in my exposition, | French citizens—a reconciliation which is 
would be perfect, there is nothing to which | necessary and indispensable to the estab- 
we can object; but there is very much to) lishment and the strength of the republic. 

criticise in their proceedings. They pro- | This is the work of Versailles 
claimed municipal autonomy, and avoided Let us not doubt that we shall find in 
consulting the citizens. They proclaimed | these events an instance of that justice 
the sacredness of all rights, and they fired and expiation which are inevitable in his- 
volleys against those who undertook mani- | tory. When I see France invaded, her sons 
festations opposed to the dominant ideas. | destroying each other, the blaze of petroleum 
All opposition newspapers were broken up | lighting, as it were, a hundred craters in the 
as in the worst days ef despotism, the} streets, the horrors of war converting the 
houses of citizens were violated as under! cemeteries into fields of battle and the 
Napoleon, the force of authority was lack-| grave-stones into breastworks, it seems to 
ing, while crowds of assassins murdered | me that I am reading the pages of the Apoc- 
Generals Thomas and Lecompte; they re- | alypse, that I see the fragments of shattered 
newed the “suspected” lists of the old rev- | worlds passing away in clouds of ashes, the 
olution, and the persecution of the priests; | sun setting in seas of blood, the extermina- 
the electors were tired out by continual sum- | ting angels coming down brandishing comets 
like swords to pursue and chastise the city 


They made 


monses to the polls, and when the electors 
failed to come the municipality was filled | which God had made the mistress of the na- 
by arbitrary appointment. They wished to tions, and which its sins had made the hand- 
induce France to join the federal compact, | maid of the Czesars. 

and they omitted the names of illustrious | No other resource is left to France to 
republicans, who would have been like a} cleanse the stains imprinted on her brow 
guarantee for all France. Intestine divis- | by the empire but to sustain with con- 
ions soon broke out. One body of Commu-|staney and organize with wisdom the re- 
nists imprisoned other Communists. The} public. In nature superior organisms sur- 
generals passed from the field, from the fort, | vive the inferior. In society the same thing 
to the prison. Defeat became acrime. Ber-| happens. The nation which is glorified by 
geret, Cluseret, succeeded each other with-| an idea, and which acquires the robust 
out fixing the authority or organizing the | organization necessary to sustain life and 
army. Rossel, with his fervid love of hu-| liberty, quickly recovers and regains its 
manity and country, put forth enormous | strength through the inspirations of virtue, 
efforts to reduce the undisciplined host to| by the discipline of labor, and becomes 
authority, and not succeeding, offered his | anew the model and the ideal to be copied 
resignation and demanded a cell in Mazas.| and followed by peoples which desire the 
It is no wonder that their conduct was so} light. In the republic, and only in the re- 


opposed to their principles, their defense so | public, is the salvation of France. Recent 
testimony assures us that though the As- 
sembly of Versailles may disregard this 
truth, the people have learned it; and we 
at last they fell into two such great errors | confidently hope that the people will make 
and crimes as the death of the hostages and | it prevail for their sake and for the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. 


vacillating, the government of Paris so con- 
stantly attacked, and the final defeat so in- 
evitable. Nor is it to be wondered at that | 


the burning of the public buildings. 
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ON THE SANDS. 


“THE WHITE-WINGED MOONLIGHT GLIMMERED ON THE SAND, 


WHERE HEART TO HEART WE SAT, AND HAND IN H AND.” 


Tov hast forsaken me! 

In these strange words my sorrow lies. 

O’er the wide sea, unrolling blue, 

Where once I sailed and sang with you; 

O’er the wide earth, unfolding green ; 

O’er all the fresh, familiar seene— 

The mocking, fragrant, smiling land, 

The curving, mutable sea sand, 

The shining scroll of arching skies— 

Where’er I turn my searching eyes 

I read the sentence burning clear, 

From sea and earth and atmosphere, 

The words wherein my poor heart dies, 

Wherein my balmless sorrow lies: 

“Thou hast forsaken me!” 
Vou. XLV.—No, 266.—15 


’ 


I know not wherefore, know not whither; 
I only know you come no more; 
I only say it o’er and o’er; 


And yet my inmost heart replies, 
Repulsing me with bursting sighs, 
“He is not false! you tell me lies!” 
O hapless heart-! for still it grieves, 
Still cries for you, and still believes. 


That time, that happy time, which flew, 
When I believed your love was true, 
Has vanished—followed after you. 
Thou hast forsaken me, alas! 

This time is dead, it will not pass; 
Nor can I find the self I lost, 
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That died when I was left alone. 
This time is dead, it will not pass; 
It hangs upon me like a ghost 

A ghost that never will’ be gone. 


How pale the face that in the past 
Used, like a rose-warm dream of bliss, 
To redden with a lover’s kiss! 

The kiss of love! It did not last: 

I died, and thou didst come to me, 
Where I lay dead beside the sea, 
Dear ghost of what can never be. 


I pray you, gentle ghost, depart! 

For, oh! you chill me to the heart; 
My bosom can not bear your head-- 
It sinks into my heart like lead. 

You freeze the little hands you hold; 
You were so sweet! you are so cold! 
Now I am dead, you should not keep 
My poor heart from its sacred sleep. 
Alas! you are more chill than death ; 

I tremble in your icy breath. 

I did not know we breathed when dead! 
I thought with life all motion fled; 

I thought in death no tears were shed, 
And in the grave no word was said. 


At last I see that death is but 

A door in darkness swiftly shunt, 

A dropping out of warmth and light, 
A sense of unresisted blight, 

A sinking into beamless night. 

To life and love and sight and sound 
Death is indifference profound. 


No more sweet hope, or wild despair, 

Or gentle rest, or tender care ; 

No more to laugh, no more to weep, 

No more sweet: human joy or grief: 

Only a calm beyond belief. 

A calm, but not the calm of sleep! 

Death is to be awake forever! 

To love and be belovéd—never! 

To be a pulseless shadow, hurled 

Down the dim gulf that spheres the world ; 
Tranced in a maze of tintless thought, 
Where naught is found and nothing sought. 
Slipped from warm life’s remotest link, 
Death is supremely this—to think! 

I sit upon the wide, lone beach, 

And watch the inward-rolling sea; 

As far as any eye can reach— 

The sky, the sea, the sand, and me. 


God help me! for there seems to be 
Design in all this misery; 

Something that binds me to the rack, 
Nor helps me on, nor yields me back, 
But holds me with a desperate strain 
To the full tension of my pain. 


One day came toward me where I lay, 
Rock-sheltered on the glistening sands, 
A figure of a noble grace, 

And paused by me, with folded hands, 
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And grave, sweet pity on his brow, 
But kept the silence as a vow. 

I saw him though I looked away, 

I felt his eyes upon my face; 

I knew him not, nor cared to know, 
Nor could I tell if it were grief, 

Or subtler pang of late relief, 

That in the silence seemed to grow. 


I turned and raised my heavy eyes 

I thought their looks would bid him go— 
And strove to mask them in disdain. 

He answered me with heavy sighs, 

That strangely touched my callous woe: 
His folded hands, his bended head, 

He moved not, nor a word he said, 

Till, held oceultly to the spot, 

I felt rush o’er me, swift and hot, 

The first mad tempest of my pain 


I sprung, yet leaned upon the rock, 
Dumb for an instant in the shock, 
Then cried, I know not what or how; 
This only I remember now: 

He took my hands—e’en then I knew 
The unfamiliar clasp was true; 

His face, wherein there was no guile, 
Bent o’er me with a heavenly smile ; 
And low, in earnest accents, came 
One gentle utterance of my name. 


I could not heed—twas naught to me. 
I heard, as it were wounded sore, 

The sea-heart beating on the shore; 
And saw the sands reel to the sea, 
The sky swerve like a shivered dome, 
And felt the winds, borne far and free 
From frolic with the flying foam. 

I was too desolate to care 

That love’s vast patience waited there ; 
But when I felt, with inward start, 
My cold hands gathered to his heart, 
And burning tears, that were not mine, 
Fall o’er them in a rain divine, 

I gazed, in mute and thrilled surprise, 
Into the pity of his eyes. 


He said, “O noble woman-heart! 

Too tender, too divine, thou art, 

Thus for a faithless love to break. 

Dear heart, from whom false love hath flown, 
You thought to break and die alone! 

But you will live for true love’s sake— 
True love, that never fails its own. 


“The small soul’s little love, that stole 
The spring-time sweetness of your soul, 
Was true love’s counterfeit in clay, 
The fickle fervor of a day, 

That could not choose but pass away. 


“T loved you when your joy was new" 
And violets leafing in the dew 

Are not more sweet in early spring 
Than was your beauty’s blossoming. 


“T loved you for the very glow, 
The truth, and fervor of your joy; 
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For love, though wrung in torture’s throe, Life holds, and will fulfill, the rare 
If it be love, can not destroy Sweet promise of its later rose. 
“But now, though all your comeliness “T hold it is the destiny, ’ 
Lies in the cloud of wan distress, All other happy fates above, 
Its rosy charm and sparkle o’er, To be a man who shall be fit j 
I love you better, love you more. To win a noble woman’s love. : 
“] would have saved you—yielded life “You know my heart. I can not tell 
lo make you happy as his wife! If you will love me soon or late; 4 
Had it been possible, I would— But there is faith in my farewell, 
Love so desires the utmost good. And love is strong to hope—and wait. 
“But I am thankful that I know— “This only, dear one, I entreat: ' 
\y, by the pain that I have borne If ever your true heart is mine, 
In knowing this dear bosom torn— My waiting hope you will complete, nat 
What grace is possible to woe. And send my waiting love its sign.” ie: 
“The wanness of your cheek to me He paused, and kissed and loosed my hands, 
Is Jovelier than its bloom could be; Nor once looked back across the sands. é 
For under this pale frost of care, I clasped the hands that he had kissed, 
As blossoms under winter snows, And went home slowly in the mist. ay 

















Where self had made me blind, Love touched my eyes + 2 
With her great prophecy of Paradise. ee 
The legions whom we call the lost I saw nf 
Rise every where, as from the depths of night: et 
Pale creatures of unutterable blight, iy 





In solemn groups, their faces crossed with awe, 
Their hollow eyes fixed on a wondrous light 
That seemed to draw them to its inmost ray, 








Melting the shadows from their souls away, ’ 
Lifting them gently to the promised day: 
And in their midst, while all around, above, ay ‘i 
The air shone like the whiteness of a dove, i 
And strains of music, soft, inspiring, sweet, i 





Through all the glorious vision seemed to beat, 
Hate, born of ignorance, lay dead—of Love! 












I felt the world weighed down with heavy care, 
And heard sad cries in darkness every where ; ‘ 
And heard them, as J would be heard in prayer, 

With large, sweet pity, taking instant share 
Of the great burden of the laboring earth, 
Holding one lifted heart of greater worth 
Than scores of hopes and joys of selfish birth. 














I cared for every pain, and judged no sin, 
Remembering ever what I might have been 






Had I been tempted, goaded, spurned the same; \ 
And grew to see and feel the utter shame 4 os 
Of feebly dying, careless of the strife, ch 
The infinite entanglement of life, i 





And heedless of the solemn claims that call 
The utmost services of each and all. 











The days passed on, until a year had flown; 
And when the year was gone, one glorious night— 

A tender trance of dusk infused with light— 

While earth lay girdled in her sapphire zone, 

And summer drowsed upon her moon-lit throne, 

I, sitting in my window all alone 

With inmost thought, a weighty vigil kept, 

And searched my heart, and smiled and sighed and wept; 
And smiling, sighing, weeping, felt no sorrow, 

But often whispered to myself, “To-morrow !” 
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I heard in fitful music, sweet and rare, 

The tuneful pulses of the summer air, 

And thought and listened, till I saw afar 

The passing, paling night, the waning star; 

Until the dawn, arising pure and white, 
Leaned like a lily from the eastern height. 






I stood a moment in the lovely ray, 
Then, like the dawn, J put the night away; 
With earnest heart and willing, trembling hands 
I wrote, ‘To-day—at sunset—on the sands.” 
Tears came between me and the simple line: 
Did love still wait for its delaying sign? 






















At last I laid me down in tranquil mind, 
Gliding through gentle dreams to golden noon; 
Then slumber loosed me, and I rose to find 

The earth grown perfect in the smile of June. 
The air was thrilled with sweetest uttering 

Of birds, in scent and sunbeam fluttering ; 

The brooks trilled softly, and the summer breeze 
Blew cool and fragrant from the swaying trees. 
I put my fairest garments on with care, 

And set a white rose in my burnished hair; 
And, like one ransomed, I went down the stair, 
And by the little paling, mossed and brown, 
Beyond the gate, and through the quiet town, 
And reached the sea before the sun went down. 






There were the rocks, uplifted clear and grand 
From their gray shadows in the sheltered sand ; 
And there the sea, in softest west wind fanned, 
Rolled wide its sparkling crescent on the strand. 












Before the ruddy glances of the sun 
The filmy wreaths of vapor seemed to run, 

Till fused, transformed, and now no longer flying, 
They seemed, in groups of graceful shapes unrolled 
Upon the bosom of a lake of gold, 

A fleet of rose-hued ships at anchor lying. 



























Already, in the old familiar place, 
My lover waited by the changeful sea; 

He turned, and in that instant seeing me, 

Came quickly, took my hands, and searched my face 
And read my heart there in a moment’s space. 
Then saying low, “Thank God!” (I never heard 
Such sweet and strong thanksgiving in the word), 
He clasped me in a tender close embrace. 


The setting sun went down into the sea, 
And one by one the stars came silently, 
Through soft harmonious shadows looking down, 
Like gentle, patient eyes through lashes brown, 
On sea and curving beach and sleeping town. 


The white-winged moonlight glimmered on the sand, 

Where heart to heart we sat, and hand in hand. 
Too thrilled and filled with love for frequent speech, 

i We heard the wind and wave upon the beach 

Their olden liquid love-song singing cheerly : 

The wind ran’ down the shore with furtive feet, 

On tiptoe sung, “I love you—love you dearly!” 

The wave ran up, and, kneeling, kissed her feet, 

And answered her, “I love you—love you, sweet!” 

I never heard the duo sung so clearly. 
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At length he asked me: “Did it need the year 
Before the wish was felt to bid me here ? 
Or did your dear heart earlier incline, 
Yet fear to trust me with the blesséd sign ?” 





And thus I answered him: “One year ago, 
With trembling step and melancholy eye, 
A poor, forsaken creature, crazed with woe, 
Sick of a mortal wound, came here to die. 


“Day after day she lingered here alone; 

The sea-weed, wind-whipped from the flashing spray— 
A moment fiercely whirled, then cast away 

Lay not more lifeless on the lichened stone. 
“She knew it not, but there was one who cared, 
Whose noble heart her silent sorrow shared; 
One who believed in her, though she despaired ; 
So trusted in her nature that he gave 

His perfect love without reserve to save 

The life so sadly sinking to the grave; 

Gave all, and left her free, and then apart 
Waited the new awakening of her heart. 


“O friend! O generous one! who understood, 
As only one so strong and tender could, 

And with such stainless faith in womanhood, 
Invoked her nature to its highest good: 

You could not trust her thus, and trust in vain! 
She who was dying turned to life again, 

To learn the nobler uses of its pain. 


“T know I let you go without reply—- 

I had no words but seemed too poor to say, 

And when I tried it seemed my heart would burst: 
But in the beanty of your beaming eye 

I felt the dreadful stupor pass away. 

Your tears!—they thrilled me with a holy thirst, 
A great desire to live, and living, prove 

I could be worthy of your blesséd love ; 

And oh! I loved you—loved you from the first. 


“Nay, hear me yet” (but now I told the rest 
Clasped warmly to the shelter of his breast): 
“I, who had been so miserably weak, 

Was yet too loyal to your trust to speak— 
Was yet too truly proud, too proudly true, 
To give the dregs of womanhood to you. 


“Tired of life’s wounds, I longed to lay my head 

On your true heart, and there be comforted, 

And give the struggle o’er; and yet I knew, 

While the great longing thrilled me through and through, 
A woman of a nature sweet and whole, 

Perfect in culture, of all high control, 

Should bring love’s answer to your manly soul. 


“And so I let you pass, yet ill could brook 
The steadfast sweetness of your parting look; 
And from that hour, with all my might, I tried 
To put the sloth of selfish self aside ; 

And what my earnest seeking found to do 

I did, with all my strength, in thought of you; 
And when the year was done—” 
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“You sent the sign 

That slid like music from your heart to mine. 

Sweet are your eyes—so tenderly they shine 

With the pure radiance of loving thought; 

Your looks are fair—in every gentle line 

The beauty of your noble life is wrought. 

Surely no dream of heaven is more divine 

Than the dear presence of a loyal woman. 

Some subtile sadness thrills a joy so fine: 

Dispel it, love, with those rare smiles of thine: 

Make me with kisses feel that you are human.” 


O tender joy of love! 
Whose silent blisses 


Feel there’s no heaven above 
Love’s perfect kisses! 


The starry glory of the skies 
Is fair to see $ 

A deeper light in love-lit eyes 
Shineth for me. 


O far remove from death! 
O heaven! o’erlying strife ; 
We reach, with bating breath, 
Unto this crown of life! 


O far remove from death! 
So far it seems a lie— 

The fear of craven hearts— 
That they who love can die! 


O perfect crown of life! 
Invested king and queen, 

We cope with any fate, 
Invincible—serene! 


‘he golden feet of flying hours 

Came toward us down the shining night, 
And sweet as breath of passing flowers, 
And swift as sun-lit April showers, 
Fled on in musie and in light. 

O beauty of the calm wide night! 

O rhythm of the sounding sea! 
Harmonious with the deep delight 

That sets the springs of being free ; 
We felt your voices one with ours; 

We knew the theme was love, and we 
Full chords of one great symphony! 


‘ 


The years have passed—they have been full and sweet: 
Love maketh life and life’s great work complete. 

Some time will come the setting of the sun, 

And this brief day of the long work be done. 

There will be folded hands, lips without breath; 

But we shall have passed on—Love knows no death! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“The world is full of fools; 
And he who none would view 
Must shut himself within a cave, 
And break his mirror too.” 


x" the train in which, two days after- | 
— 


ward, Mr. Richardson and Robert were 
traveling on their way southward approach- 
ed Louisville, Robert’s sombre reveries were 
interrupted by the consciousness that he 
was being closely scrutinized by a person 
who sat near him, and whose prominent 
gray eyes he felt sure he had seen before, 
though unable to recall when or where it 
was he and their owner had met. While 
trying to do so the person in question rose, 
came to where he sat, and shaking hands as 
warmly as if they had been old friends, ad- 
dressed him as “ Robert,” and inquired if 


his “good father and mother” were well. | 


Then it became easy to recognize Mr. Gassa- 
way, the proposed purchaser of the valuable 
property commonly known as Flaming Rock, 
and the holder of the elder Hagan’s covenant 
to convey. 

“ Why, really, this is very fortunate,” said 
Mr. Gassaway. “I am now on my way to 
Smoky Creek to close up that little affair. 
We'll travel together. You are going home, 
I suppose ?” 

“No,” said the other, whose serious expres- 
sion the speculator closely observed, though 
he misconstrued its meaning; “I expect to 
go southward when I leave Louisville.” 

“But surely you will not be away from 
home when this business is to be transact- 
ed. You know the old gentleman will do 
nothing without your presence.” 

Robert, who could not imagine any thing 
more important was to be done than draft- 
ing another whisky and tobacco contract, 
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replied that he could not possibly turn aside 
from the journey he had undertaken. 

‘“When will you return ?” 

“Tn two or three weeks, perhaps,” was 
the careless reply. 

“Two or three weeks!” exclaimed Mr. 
Gassaway, while a suspicion of bad faith on 
the part of the Hagans, senior and junior, 
overclouded his mind. ‘“ Why, the refusal 
expires in four days!” . 

“ What refusal ?” 

“The refusal of the Flaming Rock prop- 
erty, to be sure.” Robert stared at the spec 
ulator in a way the latter by no means 
liked. “You can’t expect me to let the 
time go by without making tender of the 
money,” he said, gravely. 

“What money ?” asked Robert, again at 
a loss. 

“The purchase-money—the sixty thou- 
sand dollars,” was the reply, in a low whis- 
per. ‘“ We are fully prepared to pay it and 
take the deeds, and, of course, you are ready 
to make the conveyance. There'll be no 
difficulty on either point, I’m sure.” 

This astounding announcement almost 
flung Robert off his guard. Fortunately it 
took away his breath until he could reflect 
on what he should say. ‘ Will you allow 
me to go and consult with my friend?” at 
length he said, and rose and went to where 
Mr. Richardson sat, to whom he related the 
facts of the case, and asked his advice. That 
gentleman, after well considering the mat- 
ter, and casting several searching glances 
toward the uneasy speculator, who grew 
each instant more suspicious of treachery 
against his rights, advised Robert to go 
with him if he could ascertain that he act- 
ually had the money. 

“T have known cases like this before,” he 
concluded. ‘He looks like a fool of the 
kind that abounds in these days of specula- 
tion, and I should not wonder if he were in 
earnest ; but be careful to let as few persons 
as possible into the business until it is closed, 
and take nothing but money in payment.” 

As Robert slowly returned to his seat, the 
thought of giving up his journey to where 
he would have seen Bella, and witnessed her 
happiness on receiving news of her wonder- 
| ful good fortune, cast a shade of disappoint- 

ment over his face, notwithstanding he was 
going to actually secure for his parents a 
| good fortune equally wonderful. And see- 
ing the cloud, Gassaway, who read in it only 
| bafiled intrigue, grew more greedy than ever 
to get rid of his sixty thousand dollars and 
| receive a conveyance of the oil-bearing bluff, 
| while the idea he had entertained of trying 
| to obtain it for a less sum than the price 
| specified in the contract was abandoned as 
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likely to afford pretext to chicanery and | after the word ‘Betsey,’ before the word 
fraud to rob him of the fruit of his vigi- | ‘Hagan,’ under the word ‘her, and aboy 


lance. | the word.‘ mark.’” 
“ You've got the whole sixty thousand with | ‘And here’s the calico dress,” said Mp. 
you ?” said Robert, resuming his seat. Gassaway, nervously smiling. 


“Tf you doubt it, ’1l count it before your 
eyes as soon as we can have a room to our- 
selves. I mean to do what is fair, and ex- 


Betsey smoked her pipe. 
The squire and Gassaway repeated what 
they had said. 


pect other people to do the same,” said Mr. Betsey continued to smoke. 
Puffing Gassaway, quite emphatically, and Hagan for the first time betrayed a sign 


looking him right in the eye. of uneasiness by chewing a very little more 
“Oho!” thought the prudent Robert, who | rapidly his quid. 


for the first time suspected the meaning of “Do you hear, Betsey?” he said. “ You 
the other’s suspicions; “perhaps the best | are to sign now.” 


thing I can do is to keep silent and let “Am 1?” said she. 
him do all the talking.” “Mother,” whispered Robert in her ear, 
“why don’t you sign it? It will make you 
Three days later there were collected about rich. The money. will buy you a hundred 
the rough table of Hagan’s cabin four persons | farms better than this one.” 
intent on business. On a Jong bench that His mother flung him from her in that 
was at one side of the table sat the proprie- | kind of rage a person feels who knows he 
tor and his son; on the opposite bench sat 
Mr. Gassaway; while Squire Slowsure, re- 
tired lawyer and acting justice of the peace, | from her in a manner that was definitive 
who had been brought from Portsmouth to! and conclusive, but without removing her 
draw up the papers and take the acknowl-/| pipe or uttering a word. <A pause ensued, 
edgments, occupied a stool at the head, “Do I understand Mistress Hagan to re- 
holding a position midway between both | fuse to execute the deed?” inquired th 
parties, as his custom was, and siding with | methodical squire. “In case she does,” he 
neither. On a block stool by the fire-place, 


understands his own business best, and is 
interfered with by a meddler—flung him 


added, addressing Gassaway, “we may as 
and back of Hagan and Robert, Betsey sat | well return as we came, unless you are sat- 
apart smoking her pipe, with dilated nos- | isfied to accept the conveyance without any 
trils, as though she scented something more | release of dower.” 

than tobacco vapors. When Mr. Gassaway But the speculator’s arrangement with the 
had announced to the old couple that he had | capitalists who were at his back stipulated 
come to count down the money and take his | for a perfect title, so that release of dowe1 
deed, the news did not, 94 Robert feared it | could not by any means be dispensed with, 
would, startle either of them into showing and he rather imprudently declared that the 
signs of satisfaction which might have en- | deed would be of no use to him without it. 

couraged the proposed purchaser to attempt “But I don’t understand Mrs. Hagan as 
making a fresh bargain on better terms for | absolutely refusing her signature,” he said. 
himself. Hagan heard without stirring from | “ There’s a calico dress stipulated for in the 
his seat on the stump outside the door, or instrument, which she wishes to see pro- 
moving a facial muscle from its stoical re- | duced, perhaps ;” and unfolding the dress so 
pose ; while Betsey only scowled, which rath- | as to show all its splendor, he went and held 
er helped on the affair. it up before her eyes as one would tempt a 

First, Gassaway exhibited the package of | child with a toy. 


money he had brought, which Robert, being Betsey looked at it gravely for a minute 
called on, declared he had found to contain | or two, as if she would like to remember its 
the proper sum, by actual count. pattern and colors another time, then seized 


Secondly, the squire wrote a receipt, affixed | and flung it into the fire, where it was quickly 
to it a stamp, duly canceled, presented it to burned up. The astonished Gassaway, as 
Hagan, who affixed his mark,and then placed soon as he could collect his senses and con- 
it on the table, where it was held firmly be- , sider the legal bearings of the act, exclaimed, 
neath his elbow. with an effort to be calm, “TI call on Squire 

Thirdly, a deed was written, which was | Slowsure to take notice of this. I request 
twice carefully read over and compared, as | that he make a minute of it. She accepts 
to the description of the premises, with the the tender, and I’m entitled to a decree for 
original government patent in parchment, | specific performance of the contract before 
and then executed by Mr. Hagan. any court in Christendom.” 

“And now, Mistress Hagan,” said Squire; “You dry up!” screeched the lady, tak- 
Slowsure, with deliberate emphasis, “your |ing the pipe from her mouth and stand- 
signature, I believe, comes next in order.) ing up. ‘A calico dress for me, and sixty 
Please draw up to the table and set your | thousand dollars for him; that’s the odds, is 
mark in form of a cross, or in any other form | it, between a woman and a man in this yer 
you prefer, right where I now put my finger, | dod durned world? Them’s woman’s rights, 
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is they? 
to sell myself out o’ house and home—to be 


* turned loose with nowhere to tie to—sent 


adrift with jest one blue and yaller gownd 
to my back, while he lays round and gets 
drunk sixty thousand dollars’ worth. More’n 
forty year I’ve worked for that man. I’ve 
prought him ten children, and raised half 
of em on pretty much nothing, what’s about 
as good as most women on the creek kin do; 
and if Lincoln did take four of ’em and get 
’em shot for me, that ain’t my fault. More’n 
forty year I’ve taken his knock-downs, and 
kept his dog-oned disagreeable company, and 
[ ain’t a-going to sign away all the rights 
I’ve got in God’s creation for nothing. Tl 
see him and you in a tar-kettle first.” 

She came to a full stop, sat down again, 
replaced her pipe, and pressing down the 
ashes ‘in the bowl with her thumb, sucked 
strongly, with drawn-in cheeks and smack- 
ing lips, till she rekindled its fires; then 
puffed away in resolute silence, which as- 
tonished her husband and son, who had 
never before known her to use so few words 
to express her ideas, or wind up so soon an 
oration so well begun. 
all remained silent as she. 
spoke first. 


would be satisfied to sign the deed in con- 
sideration of a moderate proportion of the 
purchase-money being guaranteed to her 
sole and separate use.” 

Hagan, though not understanding very 
well the squire’s language, and though he 
had been thinking out the problem in very 
different words, had drifted toward the same 
solution, and turning round to the fuming 
virago with more kindness of manner than 
he had shown since the last time they bur- 
ied one of their boys, said, “ Bets, what the 
devil do you want?” 

But Betsey’s time for telling what she 
wanted had not yet come, and she held her 
peace, while one after another many differ- 
ent arrangements for her advantage were 
suggested by the voluble Gassaway or the 


deliberate Slowsure, all of them, of course, | 


subject to the approval of her husband. 
Each proposal was better than the last, but 
she let them go on until she knew by their 
eager words and Hagan’s silence her power 
was felt and acknowledged, and then she 
spoke. Taking the pipe from her lips, and 
pointing its stem toward her husband, she 
said to the others, 

“What are you jawing about? Why 
can’t you hold your tongues like him ?” 


None of them took her meaning but Ha- 


gan. With that delicate perception of 
his spouse’s thoughts, feelings, meanings, 
and her ways of concealing or revealing 
them, which comes only of long tribulation 
in the holy state of matrimony, he knew just 
what she meant. 


For a dress pattern you want me | 


| 


For several moments | 
Squire Slowsure | 
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“ Bets,” he said, “if you don’t like my 
way of drawing up writings, suppose you 
take hold and try yourself.” 

“T ain’t no sech durned fool as you be to 
conceit I’m a justice of peace,” she said ; 
“but if that one there will do the writin’, 
I'll tell him what I want, in short order.” 

Slowsure took the pen and made ready, 

“You put into writin’s the sense of this 
yer,” said Betsey. “ Nary one of us two old 
fools ain’t fit to be trusted with no big pile 
of money; but we’ve got a boy that’s got 
larning, and only one on ’em, and he must 
take the money and keep it for us to use on 
so long as we live, and have it all for him- 
self after we’m gone.” 

“ All right,” said her husband, apparently 
or really satisfied. “Why the devil didn’t 
you say so before? You don’t suppose I'm 
fool enough to trouble myself with money 
business in my old age when I’ve raised 
and educated a boy to do it for me ?” 

So the squire drew up sundry documents, 
which were then executed, and whose effect 
was as follows: 

First, two thousand dollars was to be 
deposited in a bank, subject to Hagan’s own 
control, to meet current expenses during the 


j {ten months yet to elapse before Robert 
“ Perhaps, Mr. Hagan,” he said, “ the lady | 


would be of age. (The squire was too rusty 
to decide, in the absence of his books, if 
by the laws of Ohio a minor could act as 


| trustee. ) 


| third. 


Secondly, the remainder was conveyed to 
Robert in trust to invest it so as to produce 
an income, except so much as might be need- 
ed to purchase a farm for the couple to oc- 
cupy. 

Thirdly, of the net income the husband 
was to receive one-third, the wife one-third, 
and the son, for his own use, the remaining 
He was also to have to himself such 


| portion of the shares of his parents as they 


might in any one year omit to call for, and 
on the death of either one the entire share 
of such one was to be his. On the death of 
both parents the whole was to be held by 
him absolutely, and the trust discharged. 

Then Betsey signed the deed, and the 
money was counted and delivered simul- 
taneously with the deed. After which 
Robert returned with Gassaway and the 
squire to Portsmouth, where banks—those 
real blessings to the weary and heavy-laden 
with money—abound, among three of the 
surest of which he distributed his load, 
stipulating in each case for six per cent. 
interest. 

Soon after this another farm was bought 
for the old couple lying a little further up 
the creek than their other one. It contained 
| fifty acres, and after being newly fenced, 
abundantly stocked, and provided with a 
|new house and out-buildings of hewn logs, 
| afforded as comfortable a home as creeker’s 
| heart could wish. But creekers’ hearts are 
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easily contented. The philosophy of their 
tribe teaches moderation in wants, to the 
end that leisure may be obtained for enjoy- 
ing life, and in this philosophy the habits 
of Bill and Betsey were fixed. As a conse- 
quence, Robert was called on for only a small 
portion yearly of the income from the trust 
funds, and he thus became to all intents and 
purposes a rich man. Both parents grew 
very fond of their boy, though a good while 
passed before their intercourse with each 
other was confidential enough to permit 
them to mutually confess it. But time, 
prosperity, and the frequent visits of Robert 
gradually softened, and to some degree im- 
proved, both of them; and before the close 
of their lives they will get to be on toler- 
ably cozy terms. 

After having deposited his money, as has 
been mentioned, Robert went on board the 
Big Sandy packet, from which he was put 
on shore at Damarin’s landing at half past 
seven o'clock of a disagreeable evening— 
so disagreeable that the brightness which 
beamed from the windows of the parlor of 
Stone House, and which he knew came more 
from hickory that blazed on the hearth than 
from tl» kerosene lamp that stood on the 
table, kindled a glow in his breast that 
warmed him to invoke a blessing on all who 
were within that house. The whole weight 
and benefit of the blessing fell upon Polly’s 
head, for it so happened that she was the 
only inhabitant at the time, and therefore it 
was that she waited within, cautiously avoid- 
ing to unlock the door until Robert’s step 
got near enough for her to know it was his; 
and then, with a bumping, thumping, but 
wildly happy bosom, she hastened to let 
him in, and, as he entered, received him 
with both hands extended, which caused the 
arms to extend also; and so it fell out—or 
fell in—that instead of taking the hands in 
both of his and shaking them cordially, he 
pressed both his lips against both of hers, 
while the arms went round his neck. 

“Oh, Polly!’ he exclaimed; “ ain’t I glad 
to see you, though!” 

“Why, Rob—Mr. Hagan!” said she. “ You 
never did this before.” 

“T know I never did,” he said, a little 
confused, and slightly at a loss for words. 

“The more’s the pity,” thought Polly, 
who was not confused at all. 

Now return we to the sea-shore and to 
Bella, leaving Robert and Polly to keep 
house together, as they will have to do for 
two or three weeks, all alone by themselves, 
with none to molest or make them afraid. 

But is not that dangerous ? 

Yes, in one sense, though in no evil one, 
there is certainly danger to one of them. 
No doubt but the soft-eyed charmer with 
whom Robert is secluded will take pitiless 
advantage of his unprotected condition to 
kindle his love with hers as fire kindles fire. 
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se sure she will bring against him the whole 
array of her fascinations, and launch at him 
all their power. From morning till evening, 
at the board or by the hearth, she will hold 
him at disadvantage. She will spread the 
meal, fill his cup, and serve his plate, min- 
gling and mixing the while, even as a gor. 
ceress would concoct a philter, a sweet yet 
maidenly coquetry in every cup and dish, 
As often as they shall meet during the day- 
time he will come off the worse—or the bet- 
ter—for an encounter with the softening 
power a lovely and loving being whose ey- 
ery feeling, thought, and action are instinct 
with emotion toward him must needs exert. 
And when evening shall come, and in a par- 
lor arranged by her own hands for one spe- 
cial effect, herself dressed and adorned for 
the same effect, she will contrive that the 
many hours shall pass so comfortably and 
pleasantly that comfort and pleasure shall 
in his mind associate themselves with her, 
With so many subjects of mutual interest 
growing out of late events, the conversation 
need never flag, though it will be very like 
to break into pauses by no means unpropi- 
tious to the end in view. In the stillness 
of such pauses, all disturbing causes barred 
out, each wave of influence emanating from 
her personality will go directly to its desti- 
nation, and beat upon the shores of his being 
as vibrations from one star upon the surface 
of another. When she speaks, her voice, 
emotional and soft, will invade his ear and 
play upon his sensorium with a cadence of 
love, while her eyes emit rays that shall 
pierce to the inner chambers of his own to 
illuminate upon its mirrors her own beauti- 
ful image. But more potent still than sound 
of voice or light of eye, all passively to her- 
self, her very presence and proximity will 
cause to circle about him that strange, name- 
less, electric sphere that subdues intellect, 
enchains sense, and bathes both intelleet and 
sense in a soft attraction which it is pain to 
resist and delight to obey, and which is the 
ethereal matrix wherein human love has its 
beginning. 

Alllying in the way of Robert’s being com- 
pletely subjugated by such influences, and 
easily within the time limited, is, of course, 
his love for Bella. But his sentiment for 
his idol is a kind of adoration that continu- 
ally lifts her up toward the skies, where 
dwell the unimpassioned angels, and still 
tends, by virtue of its very strength, to lift 
her higher and higher. Even as the Ro- 
manists, through the excess of their adora- 
tion for the Judean virgin, have at last ex- 
alted her quite out of reach of their com- 
prehension and intimate love, so Robert Ha- 
gan’s Bella-worship labors to exalt his Car- 
olingan maid to realms far beyond reasona- 
ble hugging and kissing distance, while at 
the same time the warm-hearted and lovable 
Polly remains conveniently and temptingly 
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near, ready to fill the void that may very 
well exist in the breast of a man whose love 
for a woman, however intense and exclusive 
it may have been, has become etherealized 
peyond the region of dear, voluptuous tangi- 
bility. 

a 


CHAPTER XXV. 

In the sea-shore house Bella and Vesta, 
with the help of Hector, were assorting, 
counting, and tying up bundles convenient 
for shipment—their first “venture” of bas- 
kets, mats, and hats, destined to test the 
Charleston market. All being arranged for 
an early start on the following morning, the 
old man was dismissed, and the two women 
sat down to spend the remainder of the 
evening in conversation. 

Bella read over the invoice she had made 
out, and which gave the quantity, quality, 
sorts, and sizes of the important shipment, 
and indulged in as many estimates and an- 
ticipations as the milkmaid of the fable, 
though Vesta gave her credit for keeping 
within reasonable bounds regarding the re- 
turn she expected to realize. 

“Tf I can only get fifty dollars for the 
lot,” said Bella, “‘I shall feel sure we can re- 
alize as much as eight or nine hundred dol- 
lars before another year is gone, and then 
we'll begin rice-planting. Won’t that be 
glorious! There’s one thing I mean to do: 
I'll put a fence round that old field that has 
lain fallow so long, and on it I'll raise all the 
corn we'll need, even if we work a dozen 
hands. I know all about corn-raising.” 

And she ran on to detail all the plans she 
had lately been maturing for gradually ex- 
tending the area to be cultivated in rice, 
until, little by little, and at the end of ten 
years, perhaps, though maybe not in twenty 

but sooner or later, at all events—the 
whole of her ancestral estate would be re- 
claimed and made productive. She went 
on to tell how she would select at first only 
the most capable and well-disposed hands ; 
how she would contrive to feed and clothe 
them while the crop was being made, and 
finally pay them for their labor with shares 
of the net avails, etc., ete., showing that dur- 
ing the short time since her coming to the 
sea-shore house her swelling brain, that so 
rounded her beautiful head above the brows, 
had been as busy as her poor cut, scarred, 
and browned fingers had been. 

But Vesta was only respectfully attentive, 
and though not neglecting to give the ex- 
pected assent at the proper times, seemed 
waiting for the excited talker to get tired 

or tun out of words. At length the latter 
perceived this, and paused. But Vesta con- 
tinued to look silently in the fire, and only 
the unceasing chorus of the sea and the 
noise of the east wind, its occasional play- 
mate, filled the pause. The surf was loud 


that evening, for almost a gale was blowing, 
which whistled about the house and then 
swept over to the main-land, where it made 
the tops of the pines answer with a perfect 
echo and mimicry of the surf, and occasion- 
ally with the crash of a riven branch. 

After a while Bella asked, “Did you hear 
what I was saying, Vesta ?” 

“ Yes, I hear,” she replied; “but I don’t 
see It. 

* Don’t see what ?” 

“Rice fields; but I can see great plains 
of corn, and something else I never saw be- 
fore, that isn’t rice, though. I see trees, 
but no moss is hanging on their branches. 
I see a river and creeks, but the water is 
clear and runs swiftly. The sky is higher 
and bluer, and the air clearer, than in this 
country, and the west wind that bends the 
wide dark green corn blades feels cool on my 
forehead, and not hot like the summer west 
wind here. I see a house, but it is not this 
one, nor the one that’s burned; it’s a pretty 
little low white one. And now you appear; 
you are standing in the porch of the house, 
looking toward sunset; you look happy and 
bright—very happy and bright; and so does 
he'who stands beside you, and holds your 
hand in his.” 

Then quickly waving her hand before her 
eyes, as if to close the scene, she turned 
eagerly toward Bella, andedemanded, “ Prom- 
ise me that if you go away from here to live 
any where else, I may go with you. Prom- 
ise me now. Wherever you may be you will 
always need Vesta, though not more than 
she will you. 
me!” 

Bella shuddered. The words of the wom- 
an, wild and visionary as they were 
her real distress. 


Oh, my mistress, swear it to 


, gave 
She had of late so exert- 
ed her self-control and self-direction as to 
have, for the time being, at least, absolutely 
and without reserve, devoted her whole soul 
to money -getting—to basket-work in the 
present and rice-planting in the future. 
And however the reality of love, a home, and 
happiness might have been received—and 
even such a reality would have required for 
its acceptance a relinquishment of cherished 
hopes and the enthusiasm of a great enter- 
prise, that would have. had its pangs—the 
misty imaginings of the black woman served 
only to painfully distract her intensely con- 
centrated mind from the new purpose in 
which she had found refuge. They brought 
anguish and not healing to wounds she had 
covered, not closed. 

“ Vesta,” she said, imperiously, “I forbid 
you to ever speak of such things in my pres- 
ence. If crazy fancies trouble you, making 
you to imagine you see the future (a thing 
possible to God alone), never do you dare 
mention them to me.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Vesta, in a way 
that turned Bella’s emotion to terror. “ Pos- 
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sible to God alone !—to your God, you mean. | 


You don’t know that my gods—the gods of 
my country and my people, have power and 
goodness to open the eyes of those who serve 
them, and strengthen their hands to work 
good and evil to good or evil men, according 
to their deserts.” 

“Oh, Vesta! Vesta! cease all this; the 
days of miracles are gone, and prophecy is a 
miracle that is no longer wrought in this 
world. Those of ancient times, recorded in 
the Bible, are sufficient for our needs.” 

“ Miracle and prophecy, the power to bless 
and to curse, may be impossible to white 
people and Christians, and their parsons and 
ministers,” said Vesta, drawing herself up ; 
“but by those of our race who faithfully 
hold to the worship of their fathers, and call, 
in their need, upon the gods of Africa, and 
have been accepted, as I have, into the inner 
cirtle of the priesthood, the future can be 
searched and spells be made to work as easi- 
ly in these days as in ancient times.” 

“ But this is paganism and idolatry, which 
the Bible forbids and God punishes.” 

“ Your Bible again, and your God—how 
do you know them? How is your religion 
proved ?” 

“By miracles—miracles wrought by the 
founders of it.” 

“Ever so long ago,” said Vesta, scornful- 
ly; “but mine proves itself. It is proved by 
miracles I myself am enabled to work—nmir- 
acles of yesterday, to-day, and every day.” 

“If so, they come of the evil one!” 

“And how do you know that yours do 
not ?” 

Bella was too much shocked to make any 
reply, and seeing this, Vesta held her peace, 
but had to rock in her chair back and forth 
for a good while before she could calm her- 
self. At length she resumed, in a natural 
manner: 

“Forgive me, honey; I won’t talk any 
more of such things. Only if what I have to- 
night predicted concerning yourself comes 
true, you will remember the prediction, won’t 
you? And will you promise in that case to 
take me with you wherever you go? Pray 
do.” 

Bella promised. 

That night she could get no sleep until 
after she had said her prayers thrice and 
sung several hymns. In the morning her 
two guardians, attended by two ethers who 
carried the bundles of merchandise, escorted 
her over to the river, where she was to take 
the boat for Charleston. When she went 
on board, Fortunatus, son of Ben, received 
as strict a charge from Hector and Vesta 
that he should “ mind” (that is, protect and 
serve) Miss Bella as if she were an infant 
or a princess. Among other instructions he 
was directed to conduct her, as soon as her 
business should be accomplished, to the 
house of Ann Gingercake, with request that 


———- —————$ 


she be entertained there until the next day. 
when the boat would leave on its retury 
trip. “Say to Ann,” added Vesta, “that if 
she has a patient in the house, I beg she wil] 
look up lodgings for Miss Bella in that of 
some one of her friends. Ask her to do al] 
this for the lady’s mother’s sake and fo; 
mine, and I’m sure she will not fail.” 
Bella’s courage and perseverance wer 
sorely tried, after she arrived in Charleston. 
with going from place to place in search of 
a purchaser. How much more would they 
have been tried if, instead of being a beau- 
tiful woman, she had been an ugly one, or 
worse still,a man! At length she found g 
business concern, a branch of a New York 
house, willing to buy and sell any thing 
money could be made of, that bought he 
whole consignment. When she left th 
store, to the door of which the admiring 
clerks conducted her, there was a sum ot 
sixty dollars in her pocket, with a large or- 
der for more work. Making a discount of 
ten dollars for the effect of youth and beau- 


| ty, her expectations were realized, and for- 


tune was within her grasp! Poorly dressed 
as she was, she walked the street after that 
with the air of a queen, as, under guidance 
of the attentive Fortunatus, she took th. 


| way toward Archdale Street and the resi- 


dence of Ann Gingercake, most skillful, kind, 
attentive, and notable of all the free mulat- 
to nurses in Charleston. 


—_—@——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE house of Mrs. Ann Gingercake, whic! 
Bella reached late in the afternoon, was a 
small one, of brick, two stories high, situated 
far back from the street. It was well white- 
washed, as were also the fence of the front 
yard, the trunks of the pride-of-India trees 
that shaded the yard, the edges of the door- 
steps, and the brick curbings of the one 
flower bed, and the little walk that led up 
from the gate—in short, every thing that 
would take whitewash and hold it. The 
house was the property of its occupant. 


Ann was born free. Her mother, once a 


| slave of the Johnston family, who permitted 


her to “ hire her own time,” had availed her- 
self of the quasi-freedom so obtained to ge 
to Charleston and set up a stand in the un- 
covered space that used to be at the cornet 
of Market and Meeting streets, where sh« 
long carried on a very profitable business. 
being widely celebrated for her very superi- 
or ginger-cakes, after which she finally got 
to be named. From the profits of her busi- 
ness transactions—and maybe of her trans- 
gressions too—she was enabled in time te 
purchase her absolute freedom. This hap- 
pening just before Ann happened, the child 
was free by birthright. As regards com- 
plexion, it took rather after the ginger-cake 
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than after its black-faced mother. Now rupt you in your duties. Your patient must 
whatever might be thought of the prettiness need your closest attention. It is giving 
of the name of Gingercake, nobody could you more trouble than I should, if 1 ask you 
sav that the color of ginger-cake, as worn to direct me to the house of some one of 
yy Ann of that name, was not a beautiful your friends who can receive me. I could 
one. Ann was straight as an arrow, well | not very well go to a hotel, you know.” 
formed and graceful as a Venus; in man- When Ann found this determination proof 
ners lady-like and refined; had perfectly | against all her polite remonstrances and as- 
Caucasian features, brilliant teeth, large, surances, she begged of Bella to remain 
meaning eyes, black as coals and as capable while she went “ just a little way round the 
of fire, and hair that compromised hand- | corner” to look up suitable lodgings. Be- 
somely between straightness and kinkiness fore going on her errand she pointed up 
by forming itself into luxuriant ringlets. stairs, and said, in a whisper, “ He is sleep- 
Though barely able to read and write, ha- ing now, so I can very well be spared. 
bitual attendance on people of the best so- Should you hear him raving a little in his 
ciety in her city (and where will better be dreams, it won’t alarm you, I hope? I shall 
found?) had imparted to her what diction- | return in five minutes.” 
ary and grammar alone often fail to teach— But she did not succeed so quickly as she 
the ability to speak correctly—and rather had thought, and remained away so long 
erandiloquently too. Although no speck of | that Bella, after looking casually at the cu- 
white glistened in her locks, nor a single riosities of the place, had time to fall into a 
wrinkle appeared on her forehead, she was reverie of calculations respecting her busi- 
vood fifty years old, and the combination | ness prospects so auspiciously opening; and 
she presented of the dignity belonging to in the reverie she soon became so completely 
that age, and the freshness, suppleness, and abstracted as to quite forget there was a 
vigor belonging to thirty years, was really erazy man in the house. Naturally enough, 
charming. So thought many a patient of | then, she was a good deal startled when, in 
hers, who convalesced under her care more or the midst of her pleasant reckonings, she 
less enamored of his nurse, and so thought heard coming from the chamber above the 
Bella, as, in response to the little bell at the murmuring of a human voice, low and indis- 
gate which Fortunatus rung, Ann came from | tinct though it was. It continued but a 
the house and tripped down the walk to ad- | short time, however, and before it was re- 
mit her visitors. newed she had so far recovered from the 
Bella’s attendant presented her to Ann, | shock as to feel no alarm, and presently got 
gave the latter Vesta’s message, and then so used to it that she occupied herself with 
withdrew. Ann made no reply to the mes-| intently listening, in hopes to catch the 
sage until she had conducted the young meaning of some of the thickly uttered and 
lady into the neat and well-furnished little imcoherent words. This occupation but 
parlor, given her a seat, and pressed upon poorly prepared her, though, for a much 
her some cakes and a glass of wine,in doing louder and more violent outbreak, which 
which she spoke in a subdued voice, and | seemed to indicate that the sufferer had 
moved about quite noiselessly. “Itis a great | woke; and when it came, her impulse was 
honor,” she then said, “‘ to receive the daugh-| to run from the house. But her courage 
ter of dear Mrs. Johnston, who was so kind | having controlled the impulse, and the ray- 
to me during the year I was in her service | ings somewhat subsiding, she again found 
at the plantation house. You know, perhaps, | herself getting used to the situation, and 
I was employed to teach Vesta and Psyche actually endeavoring to derive from the 
dress-making, which was the occupation I) sounds she heard some sort of idea of the 
followed then. Ido assure you I can never’ person from whom they came, though at the 
forget your mother’s unremitting goodness, | same time nervously wishing Ann would 
Miss Johnston, and am entirely and devot-| return to her patient before dusk should 
edly at your service. Do you think you, deepen into darkness. 


could be comfortable in this apartment? I “ Bella! Bella! Bella!” 

could easily put up a cot for you.” | Girl! you are called! Do you hear? Do 
“Then you have a sick person in your; you know the voice now, that till now not 

house ?” even the ear of love was ablegto recognize 
“Yes, miss, most inopportunely—a very | as ever known before ? 

ill gentleman, delirious this two weeks with “Bella! Bella!” is repeated, faintly and 


country fever. But I can not endure that | complainingly, but quite distinctly and nat- 
you should go elsewhere. Allow me to do/ urally, as if the name itself were a spell to 
for you here the utmost which the painful! charm away for the moment the delirium of 
exigency of my occupation will allow. Ido) him who invoked it. Yes! she knows the 
assure you it would afford me unfeigned | voice now. She knows she is called, but 
satisfaction.” does not reply; knows she is wanted, but 

“T am certain it would,” replied Bella; | does not go—can not. A palsy is on every 
“but I can not think of remaining to inter-| member and a cold weight on her breast 
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that is expelling her very life. At length 
she finds barely strength enough to rise. 


Slowly and heavily she moves forward, put- 
ting her hands on pieces of furniture in her | 


way as if she must pull herself along at 
every step; but it is not in the direction of 


the stairs: it is toward the outer door. Pass- | 


ing through it, she is able to move more 
freely, and before long has reached the 


street gate. She is trying to escape from 


him and from herself, but at too slow a pace | 


to avoid hearing sounds of a fresh access of 
raving issue from the chamber, and as she 
goes through into the street and hurries 
away, it is not the low, complaining call 
that follows her, but a hard, derisive laugh. 

A few minutes afterward the nurse re- 
turned, to find nobody in the house but her 
patient, who was awake, and more out of 
his head than ever. It was not until some 
one or two hours later, and long after dark, 
that the continually increasing anxiety she 
was feeling concerning the disappearance 
of Bella was relieved by the return of that 
young lady. As she entered she said, with 
something like the embarrassment of a tru- 
ant, “ You must think I acted very strange- 
ly—” 

But Ann spared her further explanation 
by remarking, “ I’m sorry my patient fright- 
ened you away. I should not have left you 
so long alone, but I had to go farther than I 
expected. However, I have made excellent 
arrangements, which I hope will please you. 
After you have taken your tea I will send 
my neighbor’s boy to show you the place.” 

“How kind you are!” said Bella, who 
then paused in an embarrassed manner; 
after which she added, “Your patient is 
very ill—dangerously so ?” 

“T consider him very ill, certainly, miss, 
but our present system of treating country 
fevers is so efficacious, we feel sure of good 
results in the great majority of cases. Our 
practice is very mild now, careful nursing 
being the chief reliance; but that is indis- 
pensable in a grave case, for which reason 
the doctor bad the present one early placed 
under my charge.” 

“ How long has he been ill ?” 

“ Nearly three weeks, and all the time out 
of his head. He caught the fever by visit- 
ing the Waccamaw country, and sleeping 
several nights there without once thinking 
to ask if there had been a frost; but the 
Northern people seem ignorant of the first 
principles of hygiene.” 

“Do you not sometimes need assistance 
in nursing those who are very ill—as in the | 
present case, for instance ?” | 

“ Under the old bleeding, blistering, vom- 
iting, and drastic system two nurses were 
often required; but they seldom are now.” 

“Do you know from what part of the | 
North he comes? I have lived in the North | 
several years, you know.” | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| “This gentleman—General Damarin? Hp 
comes from Ohio.” 

“ Indeed! why, then I know his family 
well. His sister and I were school-mates for 
many years, and I am indebted to his mother 
for kindness I can never repay.” 

This was said with well-acted surprise, yet 
with a calmness, the result of preparation, 
that prevented all suspicion of her true re 
lations to the sick man. 

“Indeed! You know him! Then you can 
inform me how a letter should be addressed 
in order to reach his parents. The doctor 
has not written because the only record oy 
the hotel books was ‘General Damarin, of 
Ohio,’ ” 

“T myself will write to them at once, and 
they will certainly start to come to him as 
soon as they get the letter. But a full week 
must elapse before they reach here, and iy 
the mean time—they were such good friends 
to me—do you not think I ought to remain 
and help you nurse him—until they arrive, I 
mean, or until he is out of danger? Is it not 
my duty, I mean ?” 

“Why, certainly, Miss Johnston, if you 
think you have the requisite fortitude, and 
if it will gratify you—I would be very glad 
of your assistance, I should say.” 

And so it was arranged, just as Bella had 
planned during the last and calmer part of 
the walk she had begun in so much agita- 
tion. Room was made for her in the little 
house. And the next day, after she had 
written and mailed a letter to Mrs. Damarin, 
and sent a message to Vesta by Fortunatus, 
she prepared herself to enter the apartment 
where lay her fever-stricken lover. 

“Tt will require some fortitude at first,” 
was the caution the nurse gave before lead- 
ing the way up stairs. She little knew how 
much fortitude there was need of, nor how 
much was being exerted. Bella followed 
into the chamber—met the sight that was 
there —-stood still for some minutes— ad- 
vanced to the bedside—seated herself, and 
took in her own the skeleton hand that lay 
on the coverlet—all with a manner which, 
if not entirely calm, was perfectly natural 
to the character she had assumed of a mere 
friena to the sufferer. And as long as the 
nurse was present she continued to hold the 

listless hand, to look upon the half-closed, 
glassy eye, the black and shrunken lips, the 
white, uncovered teeth, the thin, pinched 
nose, the caving temples and consuming 
cheeks, and the large white forehead above 
them, it alone of all the features undeformed 
by disease—enduring her anguish and act- 
ing her part. It was only after Ann, profit- 


‘ing by the attendance of her volunteer as- 


sistant, left the house, to be absent for one 
or two hours, that the seals were broken 
that had closed the sweet and bitter fount- 
ains of the heart. 

When the doctor came, which was about 
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noon, Bella made as many inquiries of him! 


as she dared, but got nothing definite in 
reply, and therefore nothing encouraging. 
There were, as yet, he said, no signs of the 
fever’s being about to break. If it should, 
the head symptoms would disappear, and 
after that the result must depend on how 
much strength remained-—good nursing al- 
ways presupposed. On his next visit Bella 
was afraid to repeat her questioning, but 
Ann asked him if he did not think there was 
just a little improvement. “] really think, 
doctor,” she said, approaching her open palm 
to the red cheek as if it were a hot flat-iron 
she was testing, and then passing it over the 
forehead—“I really think there is not so 
much fever as there was, and the surface 
feels softer, if not cooler. He certainly is 
not so much ‘out’ as he was.” 

“Tt may be, Ann: your opportunities of 
knowing his condition are better than mine, 
and your judgment full as good ; but” (touch- 
ing the pulse), “so far as I can see, there is 
no change of any kind.” 

But the third day he was quite ready to 
admit a perceptible change for the better. 
And then Bella ventured to ask how it would 
be known if the patient should get to be out 
of danger. “His fever may break at any 
time,” was the answer; “and after that we 
shall soon be able to know: it may break 
within twenty-four hours ; I shouldn’t won- 
der if it did, for certainly that last medicine 
has worked like a charm.” 

Of course it has, doctor! It is a charm- 
ing prescription, that last, and not bad to 
take. Do you believe that Nature, in the 
battle she is waging against disease, has had 
no help from the almost continual presence 
in that room of a loving woman, strong of 
heart, perfect in health, and superabounding 
in nervous power? Can you imagine the 
clasp of his fingers in hers, which, if the man 
were in health, would send currents to his 
very heart, can impart nothing magnetic 
now? or that the palm she gently presses 
on his forehead gives no reinforcement to 
the battery that is working beneath it? or 
that the thousand meetings of his wander- 
ing eyes with her calm and gentle ones have 
had no soothing effect? or that her prayers 
and concentrated will have done the case no 
rood? 
acharm. You may call it “ Bella-Donna” if 
a name is wanted. 

The morning following, when Ann, havy- 
ing, as usual, first prepared breakfast, went 
up stairs to relieve her assistant, who had 
remained on duty since midnight, she found 
her watching more intently than usual the 
appearance of the patient, who was asleep. 
The watcher silently unclasped her hands 
that were resting on her lap, and pointed 
toward him, fixing her eyes keenly at the 
same time on the expression of the nurse, 
who went noiselessly and bent over the 


Of course the medicine works like | 
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sleeper, then turned and nodded with a 
meaning smile. ‘“ Since when ?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Since soon after you left him.” 

“He is in a beautiful perspiration. We 
must keep him so, and when he wakes there 
will be a favorable change. I’m confident 
of it. Now, please, go to your breakfast, 
and do not hurry through it on my account.” 

Bella clasped her hands again, and resting 
them on her knee, bent forward till she 
brought her face close to that which lay 
turned toward her, and looked at it long. 
Then rising, she gathered from the table her 
hat, handkerchief, veil, and little basket, 
and withdrew from the room, whispering 
as she went, “ Don’t wait for me to call you; 
pray come to your breakfast as soon as you 
will.” 

Ann opened her large eyes, but said noth- 
ing. On going down half an hour later, she 
found Bella engaged in addressing a letter 
she had just written. She handed it to 
Ann, saying, “I shall remain with you, if I 
may be allowed, until assured he is quite 
out of danger. After that I must return 
home without further delay. Should I go 
before his friends arrive, be so good as to 
give them this letter. It explains all I wish 
them or him to know.” 

“But why not wait and seethem? Good 
gracious! Please, Miss Bella, do not go be- 
fore your friends come,” said Ann, whose 
eyes again opened wide. ‘Won't they 
think it very strange if you do?” 

“They will understand my reasons per- 
fectly. I wish it were proper I should make 
them known to you, for I have a request to 
make which you must think needs explana- 
tion. I want you to keep a secret, Ann. 
Will you do so?” 

Had not Ann been completely blinded by 
Bella’s acting she would have needed noth- 
ing more to completely enlighten her as to 
the true state of affairs; as it was, she re- 
mained in the unrest of uncertainty so dread- 
ful to a single woman of her age. “ You 
may safely confide in me,” she answered. 
“We nurses are as accustomed to receive 
confidences as lawyers or Catholic priests 
are, and I, for one, have the name of keep- 
ing them as discreetly.” 

“Oh, thank you, Ann. 
contained all it 
Damarin or his family should know. It 
tells them I have been here, but not that I 
have remained here or helped you nurse 
him. Please let them know nothing further 
than that, and I shall never cease to be 
grateful.” 

Ann promised afresh. 

That afternoon William Damarin woke 
up relieved of fever and restored to reason. 
And he gained strength so rapidly that two 
days later the physician pronounced him 
out of danger, provided always that he 


I said my letter 
was important General 
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Ann’s charge and obedient to 
her orders, 


made them. worth more than gold she repaid 
On learning this from the doc-| Ann’s hospitality, then hastened from the 
tor’s own lips, Bella, who had not once re-| house, and was soon on board. 
turned to the sick-chamber, prepared to de- 


As she went past the clerk’s office, before 
art. In two hours the 
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With thanks whose sweetness 


which some passengers were waiting to pay 
their fare, Fortunatus accosted her by name 
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made his compliments, and offered his serv- | She still hesitated, then said, “Would it 
ices. Passing on, she found her way to the | require much time? The boat will not leave 
upper deck and to its extreme bow end, | for an hour yet.” 
that projected far out of the dock, and | “Tt will take much longer than that. In 
there, Where none could observe her feat-| the first place, | have a long story to tell you, 
ures, leaned languidly over the rail, and} which I beg you will listen to with charity 
looked down into the water—not off upon | and kindness, and thén, if you can, forgive 
the ocean or upward to the sky, as she} me. Next, this considerable bundle of pa- 
would have done a week before, but down-| pers is to be looked over. They contain a 
ward, as we do when we lose hope in earth | detailed statement of the disposition made 
orheaven. Some cat-fish were near the sur-| of a sum of money which my friend placed 
face, whose movements her eyes listlessly | in my hands a short time before his death, 
followed. One of them looked upward at} to be invested in Iowa property. The ac- 
her with his own insolent, round, protruding | counts and an inventory attached show that 
eyes in @ way that made her flesh creep; for| you are now the sole owner of an estate 
the sight of the deep clear water below, with | worth something over one hundred and fifty 
only a slender railing between her and it, | thousand dollars. You will now see, I trust, 
had caused certain thoughts to pass through | that our best plan is to go on shore before 
her mind, and the look of the fish caused an-| the boat leaves. Let me reclaim your bag 
other, which said, “ Would you like those | gage and escort you to your lodgings.” 
disgusting mouths to rend your flesh ?” Bella started, stared at him blankly at 
“But if I were dead,” she answered to her- | first, then with amazement, then with seru- 
self, “I could know nothing of it.” tiny. “I will go with you, Sir,” at length 
“Unless,” spoke another thought, “there | she said, taking the arm he offered; “but I 
should linger just enough consciousness for | have no baggage, only this” (holding up her 
you to know, maybe feel, they were eating | little basket). “I have been too poor to own 
you.” lany.” After going a few steps she stopped 
“But I should find rest—delightful, eter- | and looked in his face, while she said, “‘ Oh, 
nal rest.” | Sir, I have been very poor. It was time you 
“Very delightful, if you could only live to | should come.” 
enjoy your annihilation.” | Her words sorely wounded him ; but when, 


“Or pass into a better life—” during the evening of that day, in Ann’s 

“Which would still be to live, to feel, and | pleasant parlor, he related his story, she 
to remember.” generously argued with him that he had 

“No, no,no! I’m tired of life; I hate ex- done her no wrong, and in the comments 
istence, present and future; I want annihi-| she made, as he explained the inventory and 
lation. Surely there are depths in the ocean | accounts and described the property, took 
over which this vessel will go to-night where | care to make him feel how much she appre- 
I may plunge in and find it.” ciated all he had accomplished for her inter- 

Bella, if you put it off till night, it will be| est. And, seated in that parlor, bending 
forever deferred. But never mind that: sui-| over the table where the papers were dis- 
cide is a resource we can always fall back | played, examining them in detail, and re- 
upon. See! here comes one who will move | ceiving explanations in answer to her in- 
an indefinite postponement of the whole | quiries, all in a low tone, lest the patient 
subject. It was Mr. Richardson, who, hav-| should be disturbed, Bella seemed no longer 
ing heard Fortunatus address ‘“ Miss Bella,” | theesame woman whose reveries of suicide 
and mention “ Multiflora,” had followed, and | Mr. Richardson had interrupted. Life had 
learned from him that the poorly dressed girl | returned to her, and she was all alive to the 
he had seen come upon the boat was really | business in hand. Each item of the inven- 
the heiress he was on his way to find. tory interested her, from the Alderneys and 

He introduced himself as her father’s} Durhams to the bantams and Dorkings, but 
friend; said he had come from Iowa ex-| her most particular inquiries were concern- 
pressly to see her on important business, | ing the cottage at Turtle’s-back. “What a 
and had taken passage to Multiflora, expects| funny name!” she exclaimed, with a whis- 
ing to find her there. “ But,’ he added, “I pered laugh. 





am sorry to learn that the house no longer| “It is easily changed,” Mr. Richardson re- 
exists.” | marked. 
“No, Sir,” said Bella. “Myonlyhomenow| ‘No, no; I will change nothing you have 


is at the sea-shore house, and that,” she add-| done, nor shall a single flower or shrub 

ed, with much embarrassment, “is quite an| planted by good Mrs. Richardson ever be 

unfit place to receive you. Indeed, I do not | stirred. She’s handsome, you say ?” 

see how I can invite you there.” | “J think when you see her you will call 
“Then we must go on shore at once, and | her beautiful—when you know her I’m sure 

return to the hotel.” And seeing her hesi-| you will. She is much nearer*your age than 

tate, he added, ‘“ My business is sufficiently | mine.” 

important, I assure you.” | “How Ishalllove her—and make her love 
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me too! And the sheep,” said Bella, running 
her finger down the page; “how many? 
Supposed to number about twenty-two hun- 
dred. What washings and what shearings 
we'll have! And six Alderneys! Ah, you 
shall judge whether Mrs. Richardson can 
make sweeter butter than I.” 

“You know how to churn, then ?” 

“Yes, indeed; I know every thing should 
be known by a farmer’s”—wife she did not | 
quite say, for she stopped in time. 

As soon as Mr. Richardson was gone, Ann, 
whose curiosity was a consuming fire, came 
in to have it quenched. Bella made known to 
the good woman the substance of the news, 
and followed it up with a request, diffidently 
made, that she might be permitted to remain 
under the hospitable little roof in Archdale 
Street until the time came for leaving 
Charleston. 

“You know I shall be most happy, most 
oratified, if you will do so, Miss Bella,” re- 
plied Ann, her eyes suffused with tears of 
sympathy and pleasure. 

“T will trouble you as little as possible, 
and would also wish to help you all in my 
power. Therefore, if you will allow me, I 
will again take turns with you at nursing. 
Let me begin to-morrow morning, won’t 
you?” Bella worded all this very well, but 
her manner was confused and bungling to a 
shocking degree. Ann’s eyes opened, and 
they remained open. She perfectly recog- 
nized the symptoms of the case. 

“Shall I prepare—shall I tell him you‘ 
wil] take charge of him with me ?” 

“Tf you think it necessary; otherwise I 
would prefer not.” 

Ann thought he was gaining so fast he 
could bear a little pleasant surprise, and 
said so, at the same time resolving to wit- 
ness the surprise, even if she had to bore an 
auger hole through the partition. 

Late on the following day Mr. and Mrs. | 
Damarin arrived. Worn with traveling 
night and day, and depressed with anxtety 
that was hardly less than despondency, they 
presented themselves at the gate in a con- 
dition little suited for meeting the shock 
of the two joys which awaited them within 
—the recovery of their son and the restora- 
tion to them of their Bella. It was she who 
ran swiftly to meet them in the yard, “Thy 


son liveth !” her only words of greeting. The | 


embrace she then gave them was far from 
being that of a returned fugitive. She ca- 
ressed and clung to them both as if they be- 
longed to her and she to them. And when, 
with hardly another word, she conducted 
them to the presence of the up-bolstered 
convalescent, and there remained, to act as 
moderator to the agitation of the three, and 
offered to the mother the chair at the bed- 
side she had herself been occupying, it was 
with the manner of one who was quite at 
home there, as of her own good right. And} 





after the conversation became comparatiy: 

ly quiet, and she and William, taking part 
in it, would address each other, the manne; 
of both plainly enough told that he and shy 
perfectly understood one another, that the: 

was no cloud between them, and that to 
them the whole universe contained nothi; 
but light. 


The little kiss with which Robert and 
Polly met, when on that unpleasant even- 
ing he re-entered the pleasant portal of 
Stone House, was only the natural outbud 
ding of the circumstances in which they 
were. Very much in the way that was pre 
dicted, those circumstances continued to 
act, continued to bear their natural fruit 
and to ripen it, down to the time when the 
party from Charleston got home. 


>.) 
sel] 


a, 
| soon divining that the fruit was ripe, though 


not yet plucked, shook the tree a little. In 
fact, so anxious was she there should be no 
failure in the affair, she gave her personal 
presence at the interview wherein it was 
arranged, and herself saw to it that ther 
was no mistake made. Finally, to bind the 
bargain and seal them each unto the other, 
she stamped them each with the signet ot 
her own sweet lips. 
THE END. 


TO A CRUSHED VIOLET. 
Tri violet, sadly shrinking 
From the help that I essay, 
Fain would I with freshest dew-drops 
All your weariness allay— 
Yet I give you what I may. 


Must you always droop your eyelids 
O’er the love-light treasured deep ? 

Nay—around you spread its halo; 
Do not such low vigil keep, 
Hiding eyes unused to weep. 


Yet your presence is so fragrant, 
Making all my chamber sweet, 

I have not the heart to murmur 
That my glance you will not meet, 
Earnestly though I entreat. 


Bending thus and shedding perfume 
Is so sad, there seems to be 

In your form but music’s echo— 
Music from all gladness free, 
Living but for charity. 


Still I wis above your sadness 

Of a song to drown its moan— 
Tis of tender love in waiting: 

Will not love, deep love atone 

For the lost joy you have known? 


Yes, I think my love has saved you: 
Lifted, darling, is your head! 

Light from gracious depth is welling; 
Now at last my hope is fed, 
Beauty unto fragrance wed. 


Now—but no, I'll hold the measure, 
Lest to careless gaze I show 

All your story, quickened violet! 
Tis enough for me to know 
Love’s sweet secret singing low. 
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A VIRGINIA MILITIA TRAINING 
A VIRGINIA MILITIA TRAINING 
OF THE LAST GENERATION. 





travelin 
the 
at a May-day training, whose novelties 
much amused me. 
then nearly defunct practices under the mil- 
itary system of my own State—Massachu- 
setts—which were rapidly passing into the 
farcical and the burlesque. I can, at this 
late day, do little more than sketch the out- 
line of the performances, leaving the thou- 
sand and one grotesque concomitants to the 
imagination of the reader. They were in- 
describably ludicrous. 

The company had been warned to appear 
“duly armed and equipped as the law di- 
rects;” and a little before one in the after- 
noon Captain Clodpole gave directions for 
forming the line of parade. The orders 
were carried out by a big sergeant, whose 
lungs seemed to supply the service of the 
missing drum. This official stepped forth 
and began to ery, explosively, “ All Captain 
Clodpole’s company parade here! Come, 
gentlemen, parade here! parade here! And 
all you that hasn’t guns, fall into the lower 
eend!” The summons was obeyed by all 
who were just then at leisure. The others 
were engaged, either as parties or specta- | 
tors, ata game of quoits, and could not heed 
it conveniently. However, in some fifteen 
or twenty minutes the game was finished, 
and the captain was enabled to form his 
company and proceed to the duties of the | 
day. 

Then came the order, “ Look to the right 
and dress!” when, by the aid of the subal- 
tern officers, the men were placed in a toler- 
ably straight line; but as every man was 


for the purpose till it assumed the form of 
a crescent. 

“Why, look at ’em!” said the captain. 
“Why, gentlemen, you are all a-crooking 
here at both eends, so that you will get on 
to me presently. Come, gentlemen, dress! 
dress !” 

After straightening the line somewhat 
the captain continued: “ Now, gentlemen, I 
am going to carry you through the revolu- 
tions of the manual exercise, and I want you, 
gentlemen, if you please, te pay very pertic- 
ular attention to the word of command, just 
exactly as I give it out to you. I hope you 
will have a little patience, gentlemen, if you 
please, and I'll be as short as possible; and 
if I should be a-going wrong, I will be much 
obliged to any of you, gentlemen, to put me 
right again; for I mean all for the best; and 
I hope you will excuse me, if you please. 
And one thing I must caution you against 
in perticular, and that is this—not to make 


no—Fire! I now 
comes next after taking aim, according to 
Steuben; but, with your permission, gentle- 
men, I'll read the words of command exact- 
ly as they are printed in the book, and then 
I shall be sure to be in the right.” 


soldiers. 


anxious to see how the rest stood, those on | 
the extremities of the line pressed forward 
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any mistakes if you can possibly help it; 
and the best way to do this will be to do all 
the motions right at first, and what will help 

S a young and observant Yankee I was _ us get on so much the faster, and I will try 
A g in Western Virginia about to have it over as soon as possible. 
vear 1835, and happened to be present boys, now come to a shoulder. 


Come, 


“Poise arms! Cock arms! Very hand- 


They far surpassed the somely done. 


“Take aim! Ram down eartridge! No, 


recollect that firing 


“Oh yes, read it!” exclaimed twenty 


voices; “that will save time.” 


“°Tention the whole! then. Please to 


observe, gentlemen, that at the word ‘fire,’ 
you must fire—that is, if any of your guns 
are loadened you must not shoot in yearnest, 
but only make pretense, like; and all you 
gentlemen fellow-soldiers who’s armed with 
nothing but sticks, riding-switches, and 
corn stalks needn’t go through the firings, 
but stand as you are, and keep yourselves to 
yourselves. 


Very well done. 
That, 


“<¢ Half-cock arms! 
“<«S-h-u-t’? (spelling )—‘shet pan!’ 


too, would have been very handsomely done 
if you hadn’t have handled cartridge instead 
of shetting pan; but I suppose you wasn’t 
noticing. 
tlemen, and do that motion again. 


Now, ’tention, one and all, gen- 


“<¢Shet pan! Very good—very well in- 


| deed; you did that motion equal to any old 


You improve astonishingly. 


“Handle cartridge! Pretty well, con- 


sidering you’ve done it wrong eend foremost, 
as if you took the cartridge out of your 
mouth, and bit off the twist with the car- 
tridge-box. 


“*Draw rammer! Those who have no 


rammers to their guns need not draw, but 
only make the motion. 
| well, and save a great deal of time. 
| 


It will do just as 


“*Return rammer! Very well again; 
but you would have done it, I think, with 
greater expertness if you had performed the 
motion with a little more dexterity. 

“*S-h-o-u-l’ (spelling)—yes. ‘Shoulder 
arms! Very handsomely indeed. Put your 
guns on the other shoulder, gentlemen. 

“¢Order arms! Not quite so well, gen- 
tlemen; not quite all together. But perhaps 
I did not speak quite loud enough for you 
to hear me all at once. Try once more, if 
you please. I hope you will be patient, 
gentlemen. We will soon be through. 

“*Order arms!’ Handsomely done, gen- 
tlemen—very handsomely done; and all to- 
gether too, except that a few of you were a 
leetle too soon and others a leetle too late. 


“Now in laying down your guns, gentle- 
men, take care to lay the locks up, and the 


other side down. *Tention the whole! 
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“*Ground arms! Very well. 

“<Charge bagnet!’” 

Some of the Men: “That can’t be right, 
captain. Pray look again; for how can we 
charge bagnet without our guns?” 

Captain: “TI don’t know as to that. But 
I know I’m right; for here it is printed in 
the book: ‘c-h-a-r’— yes, ‘charge bagnet ;’ 
that’s right—that’s the word, if I know how 
to read. Come, gentlemen, do, pray, charge 
bagnet. Charge! I say. Why don’t you 
charge? Do you think I’ve lived to this 
time o’ day and don’t know what ‘charge 
bagnet’is? Here—come here: you may see 
for yourselves. 
your fa 


It’s as plain as the noses on 


faith, ’m wrong; I turned over two leaves 
at once. But I beg your pardon, gentlemen. 
We will not stay out long, and we'll have 
something to drink as soon as we have done. 
Come, boys, get up off the stumps and logs, 
and take up your guns, and we'll soon be 
done. Excuse me, if you please. 

“*PFix bagnet!” ‘Advance arms! Very 
well done. Turn the cocks of your guns in 
front, gentlemen, and that will bring the 
barrels behind, and hold them straight up 
and down, if you please. Let go with your 
left hand, and take hold with your right just 
below the guard. Steuben says the gun 
must be held ‘p-e-r—perticular” Yes, you 
must always mind and hold your guns very 
perticular. Now, boys, tention the whole! 

“*Presentarms!’ Very handsomely done; 
only hold your guns over the other knee 
the other hand up; turn your guns round a 
leetle, and raise them up higher. Draw the 
other foot back. Now you are nearly right. 
Very well done, gentlemen. You have im- 
proved vastly since I first saw you. What 
a charming thing it is to see men under good 
discipline! Now, gentlemen, we come to the 
revolutions. But, Lord! men, you have got 
all in a sort of snarl, as I may say. How 
came you allinto such a higgledy-piggledy ?” 

The fact was that the shade had moved 





| not dismiss them, they declared they would 


Stop! stay! no, halt! No, no—| 


go off sans permission and get something to 
drink. He might fine them, if that would 
do him any good: they were able to pay 
their fine, but could not go without drink to 
please any body ; and they swore they would 
never vote for another captain who would 
be so rigorous. 

The captain behaved with great spirit on 
this occasion, and a smart colloquy ensued, 
during which he asserted that no soldier 
ought to think hard of the orders of his of. 
ficer, and he did not think that any gentle- 
man on the ground had any just cause to be 
offended at him. The dispute was ended by 
the captain’s sending for some grog for their 
present accommodation, agreeing to omit 
reading the late military act, as required to 
do, and also all the military mancuvres ex- 
cept a few easy and simple ones which could 
be performed under the shade. So, after 
drinking their grog, they “spread them- 
selves,” and were divided into platoons. 

“°-Tention the whole! ‘To the right, 
wheel!” And each man faced to the right- 
about. 

“Why, gentlemen, I didn’t mean for every 
man to stand still and turn himself natural- 
ly right round; but when I told you to wheel 
to the right, I intended for you to wheel 
round to the right, as it were. Please to 
try that again, gentlemen. Every right- 
hand man must stand fast, and only the oth- 
ers turn round.” 

In a previous part of the exercise it had 
been necessary, for the purpose of sizing 
them, to denominate every second person a 


|“right-hand man.” <A very natural conse- 


quence was that on the present occasion 
those right-hand men maintained their posi- 
tion, while all the intermediate ones faced 
about as before. 

“Why, look at ’em now!” exclaimed the 
captain, in extreme vexation. ‘I'll be 


| darned if you can understand a word I say. 


considerably to the eastward during the fore- | 


mentioned operations, and had exposed one 
wing of these veterans to a galling sun fire. 
They had followed the shade, little by little, 
and so had come at length to represent any 
figure but a straight line. 

“Come, gentlemen,” says the captain, 
“spread yourselves out again into a straight 
line, and we will get into ranks and wheel- 
ings presently.” 

But this was strenuously opposed by the 
soldiers. They objected to going into the 
proposed “revolutions” at all, inasmuch as 


Excuse me, gentlemen; but it really seems 
as if you could not come at it exactly. In 
wheeling to the right the right-hand eend 
of the platoon stands fast, and the other 
comes round like a swingle-tree. Those on 
the outside must march faster than those on 





| the inside, and those on the inside not near 


the weather was very hot, and they had al- | 


ready been in the field three-fourths of an 
hour. They reminded the captain of his re- 
peated promise to be as short as possible, 
and it was clear that he could dispense with 
all these more active manceuvres if he chose. 
They were all very thirsty, and if he would 


so fast as those on the outside. You certain- 
ly must understand me now, gentlemen: and 
now please to try once more.” 

In this they were a little more successful. 

“Very well, gentlemen. And now, gen- 
tlemen, at the word ‘Wheel to the left,’ you 
must mind to wheel to the left. 

“’Tention the whole! To the left—left 
—no, right—that is, the left—I mean the 
right left, wheel! March!” 

He was strictly obeyed: some to the left, 
and some to the right left, or both ways. 

“Stop! Halt! Letustry again. Icould 


not, just then, tell my right hand from my 
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left. You must excuse me, gentlemen, if 
Experience makes perfect, as 
the saying is. Long as I have served, I find 
something new to learn every day; but all’s 
Now, gentlemen, do that mo- 


you please. 


one for that. 
tion once more.” 

By the help of a non-commissioned officer 
in front of each platoon they wheeled this 
time with considerable regularity. 

“Now, boys, you must try to wheel by 
divisions; and there is one thing in pertic- 
ular which I have to request of you, gentle- 
men, and it is this—not to make any blun- 
der in your wheeling. You must mind and 
keep at a wheeling distance, and not talk in 
the ranks. Don’t get out of fix again, for I 
want you to do this motion well, and not 
make any blunder. 

“-Tention the whole! By divisions! To 
the right, wheel! March!” { 
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In doing this it seemed as though bedlam 
had broken loose. Every man took the com- 
mand, with utterances like these: ** Not so 
fast on the right!” “ Slow now, slow!” “ Haul 
down your wnbrella!” “ Faster on the left!” 
“Keep back a little in the middle there!” 
“Don’t crowd so!” “ Hold up your gun, Sam!” 
“Go faster there, faster!” “ Who trod on my 
“Dash your hoofs!” “ Keep back!” 

“Tve lost my 
shoe!” “Get up again, Ned!” ete. 

“Halt, halt! Stop,gentlemen,stop! Stop, 
I say!” 

This time I did not stop to hear the cap- 
tain’s remarks, nor learn how they recovered 
from their confusion; but I could easily see 
why it required three-fourths of an hour for 
the Virginia troops to form a hollow square 
around the gallows on which old John Brown 


hoofs ?” 


“Stop us, captain, do stop us!” 


was hanged. 


N OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


{ 





CHAPTER XIV. 


VY EORGE VOSS, as he drove back to Col- 

Q mar and thought of what had been done 
during the last twenty-four hours, did not 
find that he had much occasion for triumph. 
He had, indeed, the consolation of knowing 
that the girl loved him, and in that there 
was a certain amount of comfort. As he had 
ever been thinking about her since he had 
left Granpere, so also had she been thinking 
of him. His father had told him that they 
had been no more than children when they 
parted, and had ridiculed the idea that any 
affection formed so long back and at so early 
an age should have lasted. But it had last- 


ed, and was now as strong in Marie’s breast 
as it was in his own. He had learned this 


| at any rate by his journey to Granpere, and 


there was something of consolation in the 
knowledge. But, nevertheless, he did not 
find that he could triuinph. Marie had been 
weak enough to yield to his father once, and 
would yield to him, he thought, yet again. 
Women in this respect—as he told himself— 
were different from men. They were taught 
by the whole tenor of their lives to submit, 
| unless they could conquer by underhand un- 
| seen means, by little arts, by coaxing, and 
by tears. Marie, he did not doubt, had tried 
all these, and had failed. His father’s pur- 
pose had been too strong for her, and she had 
yielded. Having submitted once, ofcourse 
she would submit again. There was about 
his father a spirit of masterfulness which 
he was sure Marie would not be able to with- 
stand. And then there would be, strong 
against his interests, George thought, that 
feeling so natural to a woman, that as all the 
world had been told of her coming marriage, 
she would be bound to go through with it. 
The idea of it had become familiar to her. 
She had conquered the repugnance which 
she must at first have felt, and had made 
herself accustomed to regard this man as 
her future husband. And then there would 
be Madame Voss against him, and M. le 
Curé, both of whom would think it infinite- 
ly better for Marie’s future welfare that she 
should marry a Roman Catholic, as was Ur- 
mand, than a Protestant such as was he, 
And then the money! Even 
| if he could bring himself to believe that the 
| money was nothing to Marie, it would be so 
much to all those by whom Marie would be 
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surrounded that it would be impossible that 
she should be preserved from its influence. 

It is not often that young people really 
know each other; but George certainly did 
not know Marie Bromar. In the first place, 
though he had learned from her the secret 
of her heart, he had not taught himself to 
understand how his own sullen silence had 
acted upon her. He knew now that she had 
continued to love him; but he did not know 
how natural it had been that she should have 
believed that he had forgotten her. He 
could not, therefore, understand how difter- 
ent must now be her feelings in reference to 
this marriage with Adrian from what they 
had been when she had believed herself to be 
utterly deserted. And then he did not com- 
prehend how thoroughly unselfish she had 
been; how she had struggled to do her duty 
to others, let the cost be what it might to 
herself. She had plighted herself to Adrian 
Urmand not because there had seemed to 
her to be any brightness in the prospect 
which such a future promised to her, but 
because she did verily believe that, cireum- 
staneced as she was, it would be better that 
she should submit herself to her friends. 
All this George Voss did not understand. 
He had thrown his thunder-bolt, and had 
seen that it had been efficacious. Its effica- 
cy had been such that his wrath had been 
urned into tenderness. He had been so 
changed in his purpose that he had been in- 
duced to make an appeal to his father at the 
cost of his father’s enmity. But that appeal 
had been in vain, and, as he thought of it 
all, he told himself that on the appointed 
day Marie Bromar would become the wife 
of Adrian Urmand. He knew well enough 
that a girl betrothed is a girl already half 
married. 

He was very wretched as he drove his 
horse along. Though there was a solace in 
the thought that the memory of him had 
still reMained in Marie’s heart, there was a 
feeling akin to despair in this also. His very 
tenderness toward her was more unendurable 
than would have been his wrath. The pity | 
of it! The pity of it! It was that which | 
made him sore of heart and faint of spirit. 
If he could have reproached her as eold, mer- 
cenary, unworthy, heartless, even though he 
had still loved her, he could have supported 
himself by his anger against her unworthi- 
ness. But as it was, there was no such sup- 
port for him. Though she had been in fault, | 
her virtue toward him was greater than her | 
fault. She still loved him. She still loved 
him—though she could not be his wife. 

Then he thought of Adrian Urmand and 
of the man’s success and wealth, and general | 
prosperity in the world. What if he should 
go over to Basle and take Adrian Urmand 
by the throat and choke him? What if he 


should at least half choke the successful man, | 
and make it well understood that the other | don’t,” said George, walking out of the room. 


named. 


half would come unless the suecessful ma 

would consent to relinquish his brid 

George, though he did not expect success fo; 
himself, was fully purposed that Urmand 
should not succeed without some interferen 
from him 
wise. 


»"y means of choking or othe: 
He would find some way of maki; 

himself disagreeable. If it were only ie 
speaking his mind, he thought that he could 
speak it in such a way that the Basle mx 
chant would not like it. He would tel] 
Urmand in the first place that Marie was 
won not at all by affection, not in the least 
by any personal regard for her suitor, but 
altogether by a feeling of duty toward he1 
uncle. And he would point out to this suitor 
how dastardly a thing it would be to tak 
advantage of a girl so placed. He planner 
a speech or two as he drove along which | 

thought that even Urmand, thick-skinned as 
he believed him to be, would dislike to hear, 
“You may have her, perhaps,” he would say 
to him, “as so much goods that you would 


r- 


buy, because she is, as a thing in her uncle's 
hands, to be bought. She believes it to lx 
her duty, as being altogethe1 dependent, to 
be disposed of as her uncle may choose. 
And ske will go to you, as she would to any 
other man who might make the purchase 
But as for loving you—you don’t even bi 

lieve that she loves you. She will keep 
your house for you; but she will never lov 
you. She will keep your house for you 

unless, indeed, she should find you to be so 
intolerable to her that she should be forced 
to leave you. It is in that way that you 
will have her—if you are so low a thing as 
to be willing to take her so.” He planned 
various speeches of such a nature—not in- 
tending to trust entirely to speeches, but to 


| proceed to some attempt at choking after- 


ward if it should be necessary. Mari 
Bromar should not become Adrian Urmand’s 


wife without some effort on his part. So re- 


solving, he drove into the yard of the hote! 
at Colmar. 

As soon as he entered the house Madame 
Faragon began to ask him questions about 
the wedding. When was it to be? George 
thought for a moment, and then remem- 
bered that he had not even heard the day 
“Why don’t you answer me, 
George?” said the old woman, angrily. 
“You must know when it’s going to be.” 

“T don’t know that it’s going to be at all,” 
said George. 

“Not going to be at all! Why not? 
There is not any thing wrong, is there? 
Were they not betrothed? Why don’t you 
tell me, George ?” 

“Yes; they were betrothed.” 

“And is he erying off? I should have 
thought Michel Voss was the man to 
strangle him if he did that.” 

“ And I am the man to strangle him if he 
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knew that he had been silly and ab- 

ird, but he knew also that he was so moved 

3 to have hardly any control over himself. 
words that he had now said 
Madame Faragon he had, as he felt, told the 
storv of his own disappointment ; and yet he 
id not in the least intended to take the old 

into He had not 
ant to have said a word about the quarrel 

tween himself and his father, and now he 
ui told every thing. 
When she saw him 


the few to 


yoman his confidence. 


again in the evening, 
f course she asked him some further ques- 
said, “] afraid 
ngs are not going pleasantly at Granpere.” 
* Not 
“But 
Lo this 
head, showing how impatient he was at be- 
“You ought tell 
Faragon, plaintively, 
interested I must be in 
all that concerns you.” 
“T have nothing to tell.” 
“ But is the marriage to be put off?” again 


ns. “ George,” she am 
altogether,” he answered. 

I suppose the marriage will go on ?” 
he made no answer, but shook his 


y Thus quest ioned. 
Madame 


“ considering 


to 
ne,” said 
how 


demanded Madame Faragon, with extreme 
wx1ety. 

“Not that I know of, Madame Faragon: 
hey will not ask me whether it is to be put 
tf or not.” 

“But have they quarreled with M. Ur- 
and ?” 

“No; nobody has quarreled with 
rand.” 

“Was he there, George ?” 

“What, with me! No; he was not there 
with me. I have never seen the man since 

first left Granpere to come here.” And 
think what 
might have happened had Adrian Urmand 
been at the hotel while he was there him- 
self. After all, what could he have said to 
Adrian Urmand, what could he 
done to him? 


M. Ur- 


then George Voss began to 


or have 

‘He hasn’t written, has he, to say that 
he is off his bargain?’ Poor Madame Fa- 
ragon was almost pathetic in her anxiety to 
learn what had really occurred at the Lion 
dvOr. 


He has not 


“Certainly not. 
all.” 


written at 


* Then what is it, George ?” 

“T suppose it is this—that Marie Bromar 
cares nothing for him.” 

“But so rich as he is! And they say, too, 
such a good-looking young man.” 

“Tt is wonderful, is it not? It is next to 
a miracle that there should be a girl deaf 
and blind to such charms. But, neverthe- 
They will probably 
make her marry him, whether she likes it or 
not.” 

“But she is betrothed to him. 
she will marry him.” 

“Then there will 
George. 


less, I believe it is so. 


Of course 


be an end of it,” said 
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There was one other question which Ma- 
dame Faragon longed to ask: but she was 
almost too much afraid of her young friend 
to put it into words. At last she pluc ked 
up courage, and did ask her question after 
an ambiguous way. 

‘But I 
George ” 

‘“ Nothing at all. 
he. 
Then 


suppose 1f 18 nothing to you, 
Nothing on earth,” said 
“How should it be any thing to me?” 
he hesitated for a while, pausing to 
think whether or no he would tell the truth 
to Madame Faragon. He knew that there 
was no one on earth, setting aside his father 
and Marie Bromar, to whom he was really 
She 
would probably do more for him, if it might 
possibly be in her power to do any thing, 
than any other of his friends. And, more- 
over, he did not like the idea of being false 
to her, even on such a subject as this. “It 
said, “that she had 
promised to be wy wife before they had eve 
mentioned Urmand’s name to her.” 

“Oh, George !” 

* And 


ised ?” 


so dear as he was to this old woman. 


is only this to me,” he 


why should she not have prom- 


‘But, George—during all this time 


have never mentioned it.” 


you 


“ There are some things, Madame Faragon, 
which one doesn’t mention. And I do not 
know why I should have mentioned it at all. 
But you understand all about it now. Of 
course she will marry the man. It is not 
likely that my father should fail to have his 
own way with a girl who is dependent on 
him.” 

‘But he—M. Urmand; he would give her 
up if he knew it all, would he not ?” 

ro this George made no instant answer; 
but the idea was there, in his mind, that the 
linen-merchant might perhaps be indueed to 
abandon his purpose, if he could be made to 
understand that Marie wished it. “If he 
have any touch of manhood about him he 
would do so,” said he. 

“ And what will you do, George ?” 

“Do! Ishall do nothing. What should 
Ido? My father has turned me out of the 
house. That is the whole of it. I do not 
know that there is any thing to be done.” 
Then he went out, and there was nothing 
more said upon the question. 
four days there was nothing said. As he 
went in and out Madame Faragon would 
look at him with anxious eyes, questioning 
herself how far such a feeling of love might 
in truth make this young man forlorn and 
wretched. As far as she could judge by his 
manner he was very forlorn and very wretch- 
ed.. He did his work, indeed, and was busy 
about the place, as was his wont. But there 
was a look of pain in his face, which made 
her old heart grieve, and by degrees her 


For three or 


ood wishes for the object which seemed to 
be so much to him became eager and hot. 
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“Ts there nothing to be done ?” she asked 
at last, putting out her fat hand to take hold 
of his in sympathy. 

“ There is nothing to be done,” said George, 
who, however, hated himself because he was 
doing nothing, and still thought occasionally 
of that plan of choking his rival. 

“If you were to go to Basle and see the 
man ?” 

“What could I say to him, if I did see 


him? After all, it is not him that I can 
blame. I have no just ground of quarrel 


with him. He has done nothing that is not 
fair. Why should he not love her if it suits 
him? Unless he were to fight me, indeed—” 

*Oh, George, let there be no fighting.” 

“Tt would do no good, I fear.” 

“None, none, none,” said she. 

“Tf I were to kill him, she could not be 
my wife then.” 

“No, no; certainly not.” 

“And if I wounded him, it would make 
her like him, perhaps. If he were to kill me, 
indeed, there might be some comfort in that.” 

After this Madame Faragon made no fur- 
ther suggestions that her young friend should 
go to Basle. 

—@———— 


CHAPTER XV. 
DURING the remainder of the day on which 
George had left Granpere the hours did not 
fly very pleasantly at the Lion d’Or. Mi- 
chel Voss had gone to his niece immediately 
upon his return from his walk, intending to 
obtain a renewed pledge from her that she 
would be true to her engagement. But he 
had been so full of passion, so beside him- 
self with excitement, so disturbed by all 
that he had heard, that he had hardly wait- 
ed with Marie long enough to obtain,such a 
pledge, or to learn from her that she refused 
to give it. He had only been able to tell 
her that if she hesitated about marrying 
Adrian, she should never look upon his face 
again; and then, without staying for a re- 
ply, he had left her. He had been in such a 
tremor of passion that he had been unable 
to demand an answer. After that, when 
George was gone, he kept away from her 
during the remainder of the morning. Once 
or twice he said a few words to his wife, 
and she counseled him to take no further 
outward notice of any thing that George 
had said to him. “It will all come right 
if you will only be a little calm with her,” 
Madame Voss had said. He had tossed his 
head and declared that he was calm—the 
calmest man in all Lorraine. Then he had 
come to his wife again, and she had again 
given him some good practical advice. 
“Don’t put it into her head that there is to 
be a doubt,” said Madame Voss. 
“T haven’t put it into her head,” he an- 
swered, angrily. 
“No, my dear, no; but do not allow her 








to suppose that any body else can put it 


there either. Let the matter go on. §}, 
will see the things bought for her weddino 
and when she remembers that she has al 
lowed them to come into the house withoy: 
remonstrating, she will be quite unable to 
object. Don’t give her an opportunity oj 
objecting.” Michel Voss again shook his 
head, as though his wife were an unreason- 
able woman, and swore that it was not }y 
who had given Marie such opportunity. Bui 
he made up his mind to do as his wife recom- 
mended. “Speak softly to her, my dear,” 
said Madame Voss. 

“Don’t I always speak softly ?” said he. 
turning sharply round upon his spouse. 

He made his attempt to speak softly when 
he met Marie about the house just before 
supper. He put his hand upon her shoulder 
and smiled, and murmured some word of 
love. He was by no means crafty in what 
he did. Craft, indeed, was not the strong 
point of his character. She took his rough 
hand and kissed it, and looked up lovingly, 
beseechingly, into his face. She knew that 
he was asking her to consent to the sacri- 
| fice, and he knew that she was imploring 
| him to spare her. This was not what Ma- 
;dame Voss had meant by speaking softly. 
| Could she have been allowed to dilate upon 
her own convictions, or had she been able 
adequately to express her own ideas, she 
should have begged that there might be no 
sentiment, no romance, no kissing of hands, 
no looking into each other’s faces, no halt 
murmured tones of love. Madame Voss be- 
lieved strongly that the every-day work of 
the world was done better without any of 
these glancings and glimmerings of moon- 
shine. But then her husband was, by na- 
ture, of a fervid temperament, given to the 
influence of unexpressed poetic emotions; 
and thus subject, in spite of the strength of 
his will, to much weakness of purpose. Ma- 
| dame Voss perhaps condemned her husband 
in this matter the more because his roman- 
tic disposition never showed itself in his in- 
tercourse with her. He would kiss Marie’s 
hand and press Marie’s wrist, and hold dia- 
logues by the eye with Marie. But with 
his wife his speech was—not exactly yea, 
yea, and nay, nay—but yes, yes, and no, no. 
It was not unnatural, therefore, that shi 
should specially dislike this weakness of hi 
which came from his emotional tempera- 
ment. “I would just let things go, as thoug] 
there were nothing special at all,” she said 
again to him, before supper, in a whisper. 

“And so Ido. What would you have me 
say ?” 

“Don’t mind petting her, but just be as 
you would be any other day.” 

“T am as I would be any other day,” he 
replied. However, he knew that his wife 
was right, and was, in a certain way, aware 
that if he could only change himself and be 
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inother sort of man, he might manage the 
matter better. He could be fiercely angry, 
earessingly affectionate. But he was un- 
ple to adopt that safe and golden mean 
chich his wife recommended. He could not 
» himself from interchanging a piteous 
vee or two with Marie at supper, and put 
’ at deal too much unction into his ca- 
ess to please Madame Voss when Marie 
ume to kiss him before she went to bed. 

In the mean time Marie was quite aware 
that it was incumbent on her to determine 
what she would do. It may be as well to 

lare at once that she had determined— 

ul determined fully before her uncle and 
George had started for their walk up to the 
yood-eutting. When she was giving them 
heir breakfast that morning her mind was 
fully made up. She had had the night to 
ie awake upon it, to think it over, and to 
realize all that George had told her. It had 
ome to her as quite a new thing that the 
man whom she worshiped worshiped her too. 
While she believed that nobody else loved 
her; when she could tell herself that her 
fate was nothing to any body; as long as it 
had seemed to her that the world for her 
must be cold, and hard, and material—so 
long could she reconcile to herself, after 
some painful dubious fashion, the idea of 
being the wife either of Adrian Urmand or 
of any other man. Some kind of servitude 
was needful, and if her uncle was decided 
that she must be banished from his house, 
the kind of servitude which was proposed to 
her at Basle would do as well as another. 
But when she had learned the truth—a truth 
30 unexpected—then such servitude became 
impossible to her. On that morning, when 
she came down to give the men their break- 
fast, she had quite determined that, let the 
consequences be what they might, she would 
never become the wife of Adrian Urmand. 
Madame Voss had told her husband that 
when Marie saw the things purchased for her 
wedding coming into the house, the very 
feeling ‘that the goods had been bought 
would bind her to her engagement. Marie 
had thought of that also, and was aware 
that she must lose no time in making her 
purpose known, so that articles which would 
be unnecessary might not be purchased. On 
that very morning, while the men had been 
up in the mountain, she had sat with her 
unt hemming sheets—intended as an ad- 
dition to the already overflowing stock pos- 
sessed by M. Urmand. It was with diffi- 
culty that she had brought herself to do 
that—telling herself, however, that as the 
linen was there, it must be hemmed; when 
there had come a question of marking the 
sheets, she had evaded the task, not with- 
out raising suspicion in the bosom of Ma- 
dame Voss. 

But it was, as she knew, absolutely neces- 
sary that her uncle should be informed of 
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her purpose. When he had come to her 
after the walk and demanded of her wheth- 
er she still intended to marry Adrian U1 
mand, she had answered him falsely. “I 
suppose so,” she had said. The question 
such a question as it was—had been put to 
her too abruptly to admit of a true answer 
on the spur of the moment. But the false- 
hood almost stuck in her throat, and was a 
misery to her till she could set it right by a 
clear declaration of the truth. She had yet 
to determine what she would do; how she 
would tell this truth; in what way she 
would insure to herself the power of carry- 
ing out her purpose. Her mind, the reader 
must remember, was somewhat dark in the 
matter. She was betrothed to the man, and 
she had always heard that a betrothal was 
half a marriage. And yet she knew of in- 
stances in which marriages had been broken 
off after betrothal quite as ceremonious as 
her own—had been broken off without scan- 
dal or special censure from the Church. 
Her aunt, indeed, and M. le Curé had, ever 
since the plighting of her troth to M. Ur- 
mand, spoker of the matter in her presence 
as though the wedding were a thing already 
nearly done; not suggesting by the tenor of 
their speech that any one could wish in any 
case to make a change, but pointing out in- 
cidentally that any change was now out of 
the question. But Marie had been sharp 
enough to understand perfectly the gist of 
her aunt’s manceuvres and of the priest’s in- 
cidental information. The thing could be 
done, she knew, and she feared no one in 
the doing of it—except her uncle. But she 
did fear that if she simply told him that it 
must be done, he would have such a power 
over her that she would not succeed. In 
what way could she do it first, and then tell 
him afterward ? 

At last she determined that she would 
write a letter to M. Urmand, and show a 
copy of the letter to her uncle when the post 
should have taken it so far out of Granpere 
on its way to Basle as to make it impossible 
that her uncle should recall it. Much of 
the day after George’s departure and much 
of the night were spent in the preparation 
of this letter. Marie Bromar was not so 
well practiced in the writing of letters as 
will be the majority of the young ladies who 
may, perhaps, read her history. It was a 
difficult thing for her to begin the letter, 
and a difficult thing for her to bring it to its 
end. But the letter was written and sent. 
The post left Granpere at about eight in the 
morning, taking all letters by way of Re- 
miremont; and on the day follogring George’s 
departure the post took Marie Bromar’s let- 
ter to M. Urmand. 

When it was gone her state of mind was 
very painful. Then it was necessary that 
she should show the copy to her uncle. She 

had posted the letter between six and seven 
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with her own hands, and had then come 
rembling back te the inn, fearful that her 
uncle should discover what she had done 
before her letter should be beyond his reach. 
When she saw the mail conveyance go by on 
its route to Remiremont then she knew that 
she must begin to prepare for her uncle’s 
wrath. She thought that she had heard that 
) the 

































































letters were detained some time at Re- 































































































































































































: miremont before they went on to Epinal in 
one direction and to Mulhouse in the other. 
She looked at the railway time-table which 
was hung up in one of the passages of the 
inn, and saw the hour of the departure of 
the diligence from Remiremout to catch the 
: train at Mulhouse for Basle. When that 
- hour was passed the conveyance of her letter 
: was insured, and then she must show the 
copy to her uncle. He came into the house 
about twelve, and ate his dinner with his 
wife in the little chamber. Marie, who was 
in and out of the room during the time, 
would not sit down with them. When press- 
ed to do so by her uncle she declared that 
she had eaten lately and was not hungry. 
It was seldom that she would sit down to 
‘ dinner, and this, therefore, gave rise to no 
special remark. As soon as his meal was 
over Michel Voss got up to go out about his 
business, as was usual with him. Then Ma- 
rie followed him into the passage. ‘ Un- 
cle Michel,” she said, “I want to speak to 
you for a moment. Will you come with 
me ?” 








‘What is it about, Marie ?” 
‘If you will come, I will show you.” 
‘Show me! What will you show me?” 
‘It’s a letter, Uncle Michel. 
stairs and you shall see it.” 


























Come up 
Then he fol- 
lowed her up stairs, and in the long public 
room, Which was at that hour deserted, she 
took out of her pocket the « opy of her letter 
to Adrian Urmand, and put it into her un- 
cle’s hands. “It is a letter, Uncle Michel, 
which I have written to M. Urmand. It 
went this morning, and you must see it.” 

“A letter to Urmand 2” he said, as he took 
the paper suspiciously into his hands. 

“Yes, Uncle Michel. I was obliged to | 
write it. It is the truth, and I was obliged 
to let him knowit. Iam afraid you will be 
angry with me, and—turn me away; but I | 
can not help it.” 

The letter was as follows: 





































































































“Tue Hore Lion p’Or, Granpere, October 1, 186-. 
“M. Urmanp,—I take up my pen in great sorrow 
nd remorse to write you a letter, and to prevent you | 
rom coming over here for me, as you intended, on 
his day fortnight. I have promised to be your wife, 
it can not be. I know that I have behaved very 
, but it would be worse if I were to go on and 
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| nonsense.” 


go after it.” 


leceive you. Before I knew you I had come 























to be 


fond of another man; and I find now, though I have 
uggled hard to do what my uncle wishes, that I 
could not promise to love you and be your wife. I 


h ive I 











10t told Uncle Michel yet, but I shall as soon as 


this letter is gone. 


“Lam very, very sorry for the trouble I have given 











you. I did not mean to be bad. I hope th 


t 


t 1 
t yo 





get me, and try to forgive me. No on 

ter than I do how bad I have been. 

“Your most humble servar 
“With the g 


> Knows 





The letter had taken her long to 
and it took her uncle long to read befo) 
he came to the end of it. He did not 
through a line without sundry interruptio) 
which all arose from his determinat 


ation to 
contradict at once every assertion which s 


made. 





‘You can not prevent his com 

he said, “and it shall not be prevented.” “Oj 
course you have promised to be his wife, a 
it must be.” ‘Nonsense about deceivi 0 
him. He is not deceived at all.” “Tras ’ 
you are not fond of another man. It is a] 
“You must do what your unck 
wishes. You must, now—you must! 
course you will love him. 


Ot 
Why can’t yor 
let all that come as it does with others?” 
“Letter gone; yes indeed, and now I mus 
“Trouble! yes! Why could 
you not tell me before you sent it? Hay 
I not always been good to you?” “You 
have not been bad—not before. You have 
been very good. It is this that is bad.” 
“Forget you, indeed. Of course he won't 
How should he? Are you not betrothe: 
to him? He'll forgive you fast enougl 
When you just say that you did not know 
what you were about when you were w 
ing it.” 


Thus her uncle went on; and a 
the outburst of his wrath was, as it were, 
chopped into little bits by his having to 
coutinue the reading of the letter, the storm 
did not fall upon Marie’s head so violent] 

as she had expected. ‘ There’s a pretty ket 

tle of fish you’ve made,” said he, as soon 
as he had finished reading the letter. ‘Of 
course it means nothing.” 

“But it must mean something, Unck 
Michel.” 

“T say it means nothing. Now I'll tell 
you what I shall do, Marie. I shall start 
for Basle directly. I shall get there by 
twelve o’clock to-night by going through 
Colmar, and I shall endeavor to intercept 
the letter before Urmand would receive it 
to-morrow.” This was a cruel blow to Marie 
after all her precautions. “If I can not do 
that, I shall at any rate see him before he 
gets it. That is what I shall do, and you 
must let me tell him, Marie, that you repent 
having written the letter.” 

“But I don’t repent it, Uncle Michel; I 
don’t indeed. I can’t repent it. How can 
I repent it when I really mean it? I shall 
never become his wife. Indeed I shall not. 
Oh, Uncle Michel, pray, pray, pray do not go 
to Basle.” 

But Michel Voss resolved that he would 
go to Basle, and to Basle he went. The im- 


mediate weight, too, of Marie’s misery was 
aggravated by the fact that in order to catch 
the train for Basle at Colmar her uncle need 


not 81 
hour 
ercist 
deav' 


ont 

















not start quite immediately. There was an 
hour during which he could continue to ex- 
ercise his eloquence upon his niece, and en- 
deavor to induce her to authorize him to 
ontradict her own letter. He appealed first 
to her affection, and then to her duty; and 
after that, having failed in these appeals, he 
youred forth the full vials of his wrath upon 
her head. She was ungrateful, obstinate, 
false, unwomanly, disobedient, irreligious, 
sacrilegious, and an idiot. In the fury of 
his anger there was hardly any epithet of 
severe rebuke which he spared, and yet, as 
every cruel word left his mouth, he assured 
her that it should all be taken to mean noth- 

v if she would only now tell him that he 
might nullify the letter. Though she had 
deserved all these bad things which he had 
spoken of her, yet she should be regarded as 
having deserved none of them, should again 
be accepted as having in all points done her 
duty, if she should only, even now, be obe- | 
dient. But she was not to be shaken. She 
had at last formed a resolution, and her un- 
cle’s words had no effect toward turning her 
from it. ‘Unele Michel,” she said at last, 
speaking with much seriousness of purpose, 
anda dignity of person that was by no means 
thrown away upon him, “if I am what you 
say, I had,better go away from your house. I 
know I have been bad. I was bad to say that 
[would marry M. Urmand. I will not defend 
myself. But nothing on earth shall make me 
marry him. You had better let me go away 
and get a place as a servant among our friends 
at Epinal.” But Michel Voss, though he 
was heaping abuse upon her with the hope 
that he might thus achieve his purpose, lfad 
not the remotest idea of severing the con- 
nection which bound him and her together. 
He wanted to do her good, not evil. She 
was exquisitely dear to him. If she would 
only let him have his way and provide for 
her welfare as he saw, in his wisdom, would 
be best, he would at once take her in his 
arms again and tell her that she was the 
apple of his eye. But she would not; and 
he went at last off on his road to Colmar and 
Basle gnashing his teeth in anger. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NOTHING was said to Marie about her sins 
on that afternoon after her uncle had started 
on his journey. Every thing in the hotel was 
blank and sad and gloomy; but there was, at 
any rate, the negative comfort of silence, and 
Marie was allowed to go about the house and 
do her work without rebuke. But she ob- 
served that the curé—M. le Curé Gondin— 
sat much with her aunt during the evening, 
and she did not doubt but that she herself 
and her iniquities made the subject of their 
discourse. 

M. le Curé Gondin, as he was generally 
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called at Granpere—being always so spoken 
of, with his full name and title, by the large 
Protestant portion of the community—was a 
man very much respected by all the neigh- 
borhood. He was respected by the Protest- 
ants because he never interfered with them, 
never told them either behind their backs or 
before their faces that they would be damned 
as heretics, and never tried the hopeless task 
of converting them. In his intercourse with 
them he dropped the subject of religion al- 
together—as a philologist or an entomolo- 
gist will drop his grammar or his insects in 
his intercourse with those to whom grammar 
and insects are matters of indifference. And 
he was respected by the Catholics of both 
sorts—by those who did not and by those 
who did adhere with strictness to the letter 
of their laws of religion. With the former 
he did his duty, perhaps without much en- 
thusiasm. He preached to them, if they 
would come and listen to him. He chris- 
tened them, confirmed them, and absolved 
them from their sins—of course after due 
penitence. But he lived with them, too, in 
a friendly way, pronouncing no anathemas 
against them because they were not as at- 
tentive to their religious exercises as they 
might have been. But with those who took 
a comfort in sacred things, who liked to go 
to early masses in cold weather, to be punc- 
tual at ceremonies, to say the rosary as sure- 
ly as the evening came, who knew and per- 
formed all the intricacies of fasting as order- 
ed by the bishop, down to the refinement of 
an egg more or less in the whole Lent, or the 
absence of butter from the day’s cookery— 
with these he had all that enthusiasm which 
such people like to encounter in their priest. 
We may say, therefore, that he was a wise 
man—and probably, on the whole, a good 
man; that he did good service in his par- 
ish, and helped his people along in their lives 
not inefficiently. He was a small man, with 
dark hair very closely cut, with a tonsure 
that was visible, but not more than visible, 
with a black beard that was shaved every 
Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday evenings, 
but which was very black indeed on the 
Tuesday and Friday mornings. He always 
wore the black gown of his office, but would 
go about his parish with an ordinary soft 
slouch hat—thus subjecting his appearance 
to an absence of ecclesiastical trimness 
which perhaps the more enthusiastic of his 
friends regretted. Madame Voss certainly 
would have wished that he would have had 
himself shaved, at any rate, every other day, 
and that he would have abstained from show- 
ing himself in the street of Granpere without 
his clerical hat. But, though she was very 
intimate with her curé, and had conferred 
upon him*much material kindness, she had 
never dared to express her opinion to him 
upon these matters. 
During much of that afternoon M. le Curé 
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sat with Madame Voss, but not a word was 
said to Marie about her disobedience either | 
by him or by her. Nevertheless Marie felt 
that her sins were being discussed and that 
She herself had 
not having any 


the lecture was coming. 

never quite liked M. le Curé 
special reason for disliking him, but regard- 
ing him as a man who was perhaps a little 
deficient in spirit, and perhaps a trifle too 
of creature comforts. M. le 


mindful his 
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Curé took a great deal of snuff, and Marie 
did not like snuff-taking. Heruncle smoked 
a great deal of tobacco, and that she thought 
very nice and proper in a man. Had hei 
unele taken the snuff and the priest smoked 
the tobacco, she would probably have equal- 
ly approved of her uncle’s practice and dis- 
approved that of the priest, because she 
loved the one and did not love the other. 
She had thought it probable that she might 
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» SAID THE VRIE 


KED IN EVERY WAY 


be sent for during the evening, and had, 
therefore, made for herself an immensity of 
household work, the performance of all 
which on that very evening the interests of 
the Lion d’Or would imperatively demand. 
The work was all done, but no message from 
Aunt Josey summoned Marie into the little 
parlor. 

Nevertheless Marie had been quite right 
in her judgment. On the following morn- 
ing, between eight and nine, M. le Curé was 
again in the house, and had a cup of coffee 
taken to him in the little parlor. Marie, 
who felt angry at his return, would not take 
it herself, but sent it in by the hands of 
Peter Veque. Peter Veque returned in a 
few minutes with a message to Marie, say- 
ing that M. le Curé wished to see her. 


“Tell him that I am very busy,” said Ma- | 


rie. “Say that uncle is away, and that 
there is a deal to do. Ask him if another 
day won’t suit as well.” 


She knew when she sent this message 


that another day would not suit as well. 
And she must have known also that her un- 
cle’s absence made no difference in her work. 
Peter came back with a request from Ma- 
dame Voss that Marie would go to her at 


clinched her fists, and walked down into 
the room without the delay of an instant. 


“Marie, my dear,” said Madame Voss, | 


“M. le Curé wishes to speak to you. I will 
leave you for a few minutes.” There was 
nothing for it but to listen. Marie could 
not refuse to bo lectured by the priest. 
But she told herself that having had the 
courage to resist her uncle, it certainly was 
out of the question that any one else should 
have the power to move her. 

“My dear Marie,” began the curé, “ your 
aunt has been telling me of this little dif- 
ference between you and your affianced hus- 
band. Won’t you sit down, Marie, because 
we shall be able so to talk more comforta- 
bly 2” * 

“T don’t want to talk about it at all,” 
said Marie. But she sat down as she was 
bidden. 

“But, my dear, it is needful that your 
friends should talk to you. I aim sure that 
you have too much sense to think that a 
young woman like yourself should refuse to 
hearher friends.” Marie had it almost on her 
tongue to tell the priest that the only friends 
to whom she chose to listen were her uncle 
and her aunt; but she thought that it might 
perhaps be better that she should remain 
silent. ‘Of course, my dear, a young per- 
son like you must know that she must walk 
by advice, and I am sure you must feel that 
no one can give it you more fittingly than 
your own priest.” Then he took a large 
pinch of snuff. . 

“Tf it were any thing to do with the 
Church—yes,” she said. 
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“ And this has to do with the Church very 
much. Indeed, I do not know how any of 
our duties in this life can not have to do 
with the Church. There can be no duty 
omitted as to which you would not acknowl- 
edge that it was necessary that you should 
get absolution from your priest.” 

“But that would be in the church,” said 
Marie, not quite knowing how to make 
good her point. 

‘““Whether you are in the church or out 
of it is just the same. If you were sick 
and in bed, would your priest be nothing to 
you then ?” 

“But I am quite well, Father Gondin.” 

“Well in health; but sick in spirit—as I 
am sure you must own. And I must explain 
to you, my dear, that this is a matter in 
which your religious duty is specially in 
question. You have been betrothed, you 
know, to M. Urmand.” 

“ But people betrothed are very often not 
married,” said Marie, quickly. ‘ There was 
Annette Lolme at Saint Die. She was be- 
trothed to Jean Stein at Pugnac. That 
was only last winter. And then there was 
something wrong about the money ; and the 


| betrothal went for nothing, and Father Car- 
once. Marie pressed her lips together, | 


rier himself said it was all right. If it was 
all right for Annette Lolme, it must be all 
right for me—as far as betrothing goes.” 

The story that Marie told so clearly was 
perfectly true, and M. le Curé Gondin knew 
that it was true. He wished now to teach 
Marie that if certain circumstances should 
occur after a betrothal which would make 
the marriage inexpedient in the eyes of the 
parents of the young people, then the au- 
thority of the Church would not exert itself 
to insist on the sacred nature of the pledge ; 
but that if the pledge was to be called in 
question simply at the instance of a capri- 
cious young woman, then the Church would 
have full power. His object, in short, was 
to insist on parental authority, giving to 
parental authority some little additional 
strength from his own sacerdotal recogni- 
tion of the sanctity of the betrothing prom- 
ise. But he feared that Marie would be too 
strong for him, if not also too clear-headed. 
“You can not mean to tell me,” said he, 
“that you think that such a solemn promise 
as you have given to this young man, tak- 
ing one from him as solemn in return, is to 
go for nothing ?” 

“T am very sorry that I promised—very 
sorry indeed ; but I can not keep my prom- 
ise.” 

“You are bound to keep it, especially as 
all your friends wish the marriage, and 
think that it will be good for you. Annette 
Lolme’s friends wished her not to marry. 
It is my duty to tell you, Marie, that if you 
break your faith to M. Urmand, you will 
commit a very grievous sin, and you will 
commit it with your eyes open.” 


§ as ee eile 
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‘** BUT WHO IS THE OTHER MAN?’ DEMANDED ADRIAN.” 


“Tf Annette Lolme might 


change her] for what I have done. 


If you tell me that 


mind because her lover had not got as much | I have sinned, I will repent and confess it. 
money as people wanted, I 4m sure I may| I have repented, and am very, very sorry. 


change mine because I don’t love a man.” 

“Annette did what her friends advised 
her.” 

“Then a girl must always do what her 
friends tell her? 
mand, I sha’n’t be wicked for breaking my 
promise, but for disobeying Uncle Michel.” 

“You will be wicked in every way,” said 
the priest. 

“No, M.le Curé. If I had 
Urmand, I know I should be wicked to leave 
him, and I would do my best to live with 
him and make him a good wife. 
found out in time that I can’t love him; and 


ry him, and I won't.” 


If I don’t marry M. Ur-} 


I know now that I was very wrong ever to 
think it possible that I could be his wife. 
But you can’t make me think that I am 
wrong in this.” 

Then she left him, and as soon as she was 


| gone Madame Voss returned to hear the 
| priest’s report as to his success. : 


married M. | 


But I have | 


In the mean time Michel Voss had reached 
Basle, arriving there some five hours before 
Marie’s letter, and, in his ignorance of thi 
law, had made his futile attempt to inter- 
cept the letter before it reached the hands 
of M. Urmand. But he was with Urmand 


| when the letter was delivered, and endeay- 
therefore I am sure that I ought not to mar- 


There was much more said between them, | 


but M. le Curé Gondin was not able to pre- 
vail in the least. He tried to cajole her, 


tried to conquer her by gratitude and affec- 
tion toward her uncle. But he could not 
prevail at all. 


| the nature of the letter. 


ored to persuade his young friend not to 
open it. But in doing this he was obliged 
to explain, to a certain extent, what was 
He was obliged to 


| say so much about it as to justify the un- 
and he tried to persuade by threats, and he | 


| contents. 
| not to believe it,” said Michel. 


“Tt is of no use my staying here any | 
longer, M. le Curé,” she said at ‘last, “ be-| of promise that he wotld not regard the 


cause I am quite sure that nothing on earth 
will induce me to consent. I am very sorry 


happy lover in asserting that it would be 
better for them all that he should know the 
“At any rate, you will promise 
And he did 
succeed in obtaining from M. Urmand a sort 


words of the letter as in truth expressing 
Marie’s real resolution. ‘ Girls, you know, 
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wre such queer cattle,” said Michel. “They 
hink about all manner of things, and then 
they don’t know what they are thinking.” 
4 But who is the other man ?” demanded 
\drian, as soon as he had finished the let- 
ter. Anyone judging from his countenance 
when he asked the question would have im- 
vined that in spite of his promise he be- 
eved every word that had been written to 
im. His face was a picture of blank de- 
epair, and his voice was low and _ hoarse. 
You must know whom she means,” he add- 
|, when Michel did not at once reply. 
“Yes; I know whom she means.” 
“Who is it, then, M. Voss ”” 


“Tt is George, of course,” replied the inn- | 


eper. 

“] did not know,” said poor Adrian Ur- 
mand. 

“She never spoke a dozen words to any 
other man in her life; and as for him, she 
has hardly seen him for the last eighteen 
nonths. He has come over and said some- 
thing to her, like a traitor; has reminded 
her of some childish promise, some old vow, 
something said when they were children, 
and meaning nothing ; and so he has fright- 
ened her.” 

“T was never told that there was any 
thing between them,” said Urmand, begin- 
ning to think that it would become him to 
be indignant. 

“There was nothing to tell—literally 
nothing.” 

“They must have been writing to each 
other.” 

“Never a line; on my word asaman. It 
was just as I tell you. When George went 
from home there had been some fooling, as 
| thought, between them; and I was glad 
that he should go. I didn’t think it meant 
my thing, or ever would.” As Michel Voss 
said this there did occur to him an idea that 
perhaps, after all, he had been wrong to in- 


terfere in the first instance—that there had 
then been no really valid reason why George 
should not have married Marie Bromar: but 
that did not in the least intluence his judg- 
ment as to what it might be expedient to do 
now. He was still as sure as ever that, as 
things stood now, it was his duty to do all 

in his power to bring about the marriage 
between his niece and Adrian Urmand. 
“But since that there has been nothing,” 
continued he, “absolutely nothing. As} 

her, and she will tell you so. It is some ro- 
mantic idea of hers that she ought to stick 
to her first promise, now that she has been 
reminded oftit.” 

All this did not convince Adrian Urmand, 
who for a while expressed his opinion that 
it would be better for him to take Marie’s 
refusal, and thus to let the matter drop. It 
would be very bitter to all 
Basle had now heard of his proposed mar- 
riage, and a whole shower of congratulations 
had already fallen upon him from his fel- 
low-townspeople ; but he thought that it 
would be more bitter to be rejected again in 
person by Marie Bromar, and then to be 
stared at by all the natives of Granpere. 
He acknowledged that George Voss was a 
traitor ; and would have been ready to own 
that Marie was another had Michel Voss 
given him any encouragement in that direc- 
tion. But Michel throughout the whole 
morning—and they were closeted together 
for hours—declared that poor Marie was 
more sinned against than sinning. If Adri- 
an was but once more over at Granpere all 
would be made right. At last Michel Voss 
prevailed, and persuaded the young man to 
return with him to the Lion d’Or. 

They started early on the following morn- 
ing, and traveled to Granpere by way of 
Colmar and the mountain. The father thus 
passed twice through Colmar, but on neither 


him, because 


, occasion did he call upon his son. 
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IIl.—ITS PRODUCTS AND PRODUCTIVENESS.—INFORMATION FOR 


FARMERS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


LADY in New York, wife of a distin- 
LX guished literary man, relates that in 
her younger days she met at a party the 
wife of a wealthy fellow-citizen, to whom, 
on being introduced, she incidentally re- 
marked, ‘I see you every Sunday; we are 
members of the same church.” “Ah!” was 
the reply; ‘“‘where do you sit? I do not re- 
member your face.” “Oh, we sit in the gal- 
lery,” answered the editor’s wife. “ Indeed! 
in the gallery ?” echoed the fine lady, with a 
little shrug; then, remembering her man- 
ners, she added, “‘ Well, some very respecta- 
ble people sit in the gallery.” 
California has been for many years regard- 


ed by Eastern people as this lady thought of 
the gallery of the Reverend Mr. Phydle, D.D.’s 
church. It is generally acknowledged that 
some very respectable people live in Califor- 
nia; but we who live on the Atlantic side of 
the continent are sorry for them, and do not 
doubt, in our hearts, that they would be only 
too glad to come over to us. Very few sus- 
pect that the Californians have the best of 
us, and that, so far from living in a kind of 
rude exile, they enjoy, in fact, the finest cli- 
mate,the most fertile soil, the loveliest skies, 
the mildest winters, the most healthful re- 
gion, in the whole United States. California 
has long passed with us in the East as a 
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good e wary sort of country for over-advent- 
urous young men: it is, in fact, the best 
part of the American continent, either for 
health or for profitable and pleasant living 
in any industrious pursuit. 

Its merits, for any thihg except mining, 
even its own inhabitants have been slow to 
(liscover; and as the placer mines slowly 
gave out, there were not wanting Califor- 
nians who devoutly believed that some day 
their State would once more be abandoned 
to cattle and wild horses. In 1847, when I 
spent eleven months on the California coast, 
it was universally believed that but a small 
part of the soil would produce crops. “There 
are no trees on these great plains,” said every 
body ; ‘and if not a tree will grow, of course 
the soil must be sterile.” But on many of 
those treeless plains wheat has since yielded 
from fifty to eighty bushels per acre, and 
there is no year in which some adventurous 
farmer does not discover some new product 
for which the climate and soil are specially 
adapted, and which pays better than gold- 
mining. 

One reason for the ill repute of the State 
as an agricultural region is that it overturns 
all the ideas of Eastern farmers. Our people 
came to the State, and attempted to plant 
and sow in May or June, when the rains 
were over, and, of course, they got no more 
return than if they had planted corn in Ili- 
nois in August. Then, getting no crop from 
their planting, they beheld the whole wild 
plain in June turn brown and sere, the grass 
dry up, the clover utterly disappear, and of 
course they were ready to give up the coun- 
try as a desert. They did not then know 
that the grass lies on the plain rich, natural- 
ly cured hay ; that the clover seed, by a cu- 
rious provision of nature, is preserved in a 
little bur, on which the cattle actually fat- 
ten, when to the careless eye the ground 
seems to be bare; and that the wild oat also 
holds its nutritious seed all the season; so 
that these brown pastures are perhaps the 
sweetest and best support for cattle and 
sheep in the world. 

Moreover, they knew nothing of the dif- 
ferent qualities of soil in California. They 
had to learn not only the necessity of irri- 
gation on the higher and drier lands, but the 
manner of performing that work; they had 
to conquer many superstitions which assert- 
ed the unproductiveness or the limited pro- 
ductiveness of California; and meantime 
mining was the chosen and favorite occupa- 
tion of the majority of those who came to 
the State, and it was, for the most part, only 
those who despaired of success in the mines 
and in trade who turned their attention to 
the soil. In this year, 1872, California is 
still, to a great extent, a country in which 
mining is, as they say, “played out,” while 
agriculture has not taken its place. In such 
counties as Tuolumne you will see this plain- 
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ly. The peers are but slowly Sininis ring 
that the great source of the State’s wealt}, ; is 
in its productive soil. 

In California the rains begin late in Octo. 
ber. The grass is green all winter: plowing 
begins on the first of December: whe sat, bay 
ley, oats, and other crops are sowed as soon 
as the land can be made fit ; and sowing and 
planting are continued as late as Mare), 
Thus the husbandman has three 
months to put in his crops. Trees are also 
transplanted in this season. South of Say 
Francisco, and in the great San Joaquin 
Valley, frost is rarely known, roses blooy, 
all the winter through, the flower garden jx 
constantly full of flowers, and many shad 
trees, like the acacias, the pepper-tree, and 
the live-oaks, keep their foliage green th: 
year round.. Corn is planted from Mare); 
to May, and harvested as late as Decem- 
ber. In the southern counties, and in the 
San Joaquin Valley especially, many farm- 
ers take two crops from the same field— 
wheat or barley for the first, and corn fo; 
the second; and I have seen fields which 
yielded, in a good season, ninety bushels 
of corn for this second crop. Wheat and 
barley are commonly sown for hay, and cut 
before the heads fill, in April or May. Where 
this is done it is usual to plant corn on the 
same ground when the hay crop is cut. Thus 
the farmer gets two valuable crops from the 
same field. The harvest season for wheat, 


or four 


barley, and oats is in the latter part of May 
and in June. 

After the middle of April the rains cease, 
and the whole harvest season is absolutely 


without rain. Thus the farmer is not hu- 
ried, and the harvest proceeds with none oi 

that haste and anxiety about the weathei 

which trouble the Eastern farmer. The 
small grains are usually gathered by a ma- 
chine called a “ header,” which clips off only 

the heads of the grain stalk. Wheat, oats, 
and barley are threshed on the field, put into 
bags, and left either on the field or along th: 

railroad, for weeks often, in the open air, and 
until the crop is sold and shipped. The grain 
does not sweat, nor is it liable to injury from 
this exposure. Hay, too, is baled or stacked 
on the field, and left there until it is wanted. 
Potatoes are often left in the ground long 
after they are fit for digging. Thus it is 
evident the farmer has, in the long, dry Cal- 
ifornia summer, an immense advantage over 
his Eastern competitor. He needs fewer 
hands, he is not hurried, and he requires 
no costly granaries or barns to contain the 
products of his fields. 

Nor does he need to put away much food 
for his cattle. A quarter of an acre of beets, 
replanted as they are used, will support a cow 
during the whole year. Work-horses receive 
barley and hay, but sheep are never fed; 
market cattle fatten in the pastures, and 
horses not at work get no food except what 
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they pick up in the fields, in winter as well | 
as summer. The alfalfa, or Chilian clover, 
which is now beginning to be largely sown, 
does well to feed to pigs, to cows, and even 
to plow-horses, and bears enormous crops. 
On low ground, or where it can be irriga- 
ted, as much as twenty tons have been taken 
from an acre; it is not cut from December to 
April, but yields from six to eight cuttings in 
the year. Cattle and horses are more easily 
kept in good condition in California than 
elsewhere in the United States, and the 
farmer needs no such substantial stables as 
in the Eastern States. 

Fruit trees bear much earlicr than in the 
East. The peach bears a peck in the second 
year from planting the pit; the apple gives 
a crop at five years, and begins to bear at 
three; the curculio is unknown; and such 
perishable fruits as plums and cherries keep 
far longer than with us. I have eaten cher- 
ries and strawberries in Colorado which had 
been brought from Sacramento—a four days’ 
journey—and they were in perfect order. The 
growth of fruit and other trees is extraordi- 
nary. The eucalyptus, a fine Australian ever- 
green shade tree, has made twenty feet in a 
year (I have seen one, eight years from a small 
cutting, which was seventy-five feet high and 
two and a half feet in diameter at the base) ; 
the apricot becomes almost a forest tree in 
size; and in the southern parts of the State it 
is the custom to make fences of sticks of wil- 
low, sycamore, or cotton-wood, cut to the 
length of eight feet, and stuck into the 
ground in December. These strike root at 
once, and grow so rapidly that in the second 
year the farmer cuts his fire-wood from these 
living fences. 

Moreover, the variety of fruits cultivated 
in the farmer’s orchard, especially in South- 
ern California, is much greater than with 
us. Ihave seen, commonly, in orchards, the 
apple, pear, peach, cherry, quince, plum, 
nectarine, pomegranate 
or tall shrub when in bloom; the fig, which 
bears two crops a year; the orange, lemon, 
almond, olive, English walnut, and apricot; 
and you may eat strawberries, wherever 
care is bestowed upon them, in every month 
of the year. Fruit trees are all free from 
disease, though the pear-slug begins to be 
troublesome in some places; and the finest 
varieties of fruit known in the East grow 
freely here. 

When you buy a farm in California, ex- 
cept it be in some of the northern parts of 
the State or in some of the wooded foot-hills, 
you buy clear land. You have not to girdle 
trees, pull stumps, or toil among under- 
brush. Thousands of acres are every year 
bought or rented, plowed at once, and sown 
to grain, without even the expense of fen- 
cing in many of the counties, which have 
adopted “no fence” laws. Men do here 
more easily what they used to do in linois 
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| duced. 


| without care. 


a most lovely tree | 


and Indiana: buy a farm, and with their 
first crop clear all their expenses and the 
price of the land. Where there are trees, 
except far up on the mountain-sides, they 
are usually the lovely oaks of this State, 
evergreen trees which nature has planted, 
so that the finest park-like effects are pro- 
I spent yesterday, the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, with a party of pleasant picnickers 
upon one of these oak-covered plains, green 
as our finest pastures are in June, with a 


| lovely lake in the centre of a fair smooth 


field of about 1500 acres; with oaks scat- 
tered over the plain in irregular clumps and 
masses, and detached trees, as beautifully 
as Olmstead or Ignatz Pilat could place 
them; with finely rounded hills, green to 
their summits, surrounding us on every side ; 
with skies so bright, and the air so mild and 
sweet, that a baby slept on the ground, 
wrapped in shawls and rugs, and awoke 
rosy and crowing. It had rained hard over- 
night, but we sat on the greensward to eat 
our luncheon; and there were New Yorkers 
present rash and irreverent enough to de- 
clare that even the Central Park was never 
so lovely as this little piece of nature’s own 
landscape-gardening. The California live- 
oak is a low-branching, wide-spreading tree ; 
it often attains the height of seventy feet, 
with a width—not circumference—of foli- 
age of 120 feet; and where it grows the plain 
is without underbrush—as clear and clean 
as a highly cultivated park. 

Where nature has done and does so much, 
man gains a quick reward for his efforts. 
Our costliest and rarest greenhouse flowers 
grow here out-of-doors all winter, almost 
In the vineyards are planted 
by the acre the grapes which at home are 
found only in the hot-houses of the wealthy. 
The soil is so fertile that it is a common say- 
ing in the great valleys that the ground is 
better after it has yielded two crops than at 
the first plowing ; and though, as a rule, the 
farmers, especially in Southern California, 
live in small and mean houses, the climate— 
which permits children to play out-of-doors 
for at least 330 days in the year, and which 
makes the piazza or the neighbaring shade 
tree pleasanter than a room, in winter as 
well as summer—is probably to blame for 
their carelessness. The dwelling is a less 
important part of the farm than with us. I 
am sorry that it is so; and I warn the wives 
of farmers who think of removing to Cali- 
fornia to stipulate beforehand that their 
husbands shall build them neat and pleasant 
houses in the beginning. If you put it off 
you will never do it, for you will, like many 
of your predecessors, become accustomed to 
a small and mean-looking dwelling. The 
climate does not here force you to substantial 
building. 

The dry climate of California does not 
make a cellar necessary to health, nor need 
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the house be of two stories. A long range 
of rooms, with broad and comfortable piaz- 
zas, is the best for this State. I have seen 
some farm-houses built in this style—which 
is copied after the adobes of the old Spanish 
Californians— which were both charming 
and cheap, and very convenient for the wom- 
en of the household. 

No doubt the slight houses, and the con- 
stant out-door life which the climate makes 
possible, do much for the health of invalids 
who come to the southern part of the State. 
But the warm and dry air has been found a 
great natural remedy for consumption and 
diseases of the throat. I have come upon 
some remarkable cures during the past win- 
ter—men and women who recovered strength 
and flesh without medicine, and very rapid- 
ly, so that they ceased to be invalids after 
only 
southern counties. Southern California has 
a better climate than Italy; and San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, and San Bernardino are al- | 


ready frequented by numbers who found no | 


relief at Nice, or Aiken, or in Florida. 


To the settler from the far-off East it is 


an important advantage that California has, | 
in a remarkable degree, a well-settled, or- | 
derly, and law-abiding population. Three | 
races—the Indians, the old Spaniards, and 
we “Americans”—live here harmoniously | 
together. No man need fear for his life or 
his property, even in the most thinly settled 
parts of the State. There has been vio- 
lence: stages have been robbed ; highway- 
men, who called themselves “‘ road agents,” 
have in times past waylaid travelers; in 
the towns and mining camps you hear even 
now of lawless deeds; but the Californian 
knows how to build up a peaceful, law- 
ful society better, I think, than any oth- 
er in the world. No State in the Union 
is better supplied with schools. 
ly settled and far-away a district as San 
Bernardino County I found country schools, 
attended by Spanish and American children 
in common, and taught by zealous and in- 
telligent teachers. The best proof I can 
offer you of what I have asserted of the se- 
curity of life and property is this, that I have 
the past winter traveled through the most 
thinly settled parts of the southern counties, 
over the least-frequented roads, alone or with 
but a single companion; have stopped to 
cook my dinner in the Indian huts, asked for 
a night’s lodging at Spanish ranchos, slept 
sometimes on the green grass, with my horse 
staked out, my feet near a fire, and my body 
wrapped in overcoat and blanket; and jour- 
neying thus day after day, I had not even a 
revolver with me, and no arm larger than a 
pocket-knife. And on one of the loneliest 
parts of my journey, among the thountains 
of San Bernardino County, I found a San 
Francisco lady established near a hot sul- 
phur spring, and with but two children, the 





a few months’ residence in one of the | 


In se thin- | 


— 


largest of them a boy of seventeen, building 
herself a house, employing carpenters and 
laborers, and “making” a place. She had 
found health and strength in. this wilder. 
ness, and lived there without fear or danger, 

For intelligent farmers—men who like to 
go a little out of the old ruts of farming— 
California seems to me the finest country 
conceivable. I speak now especially of the 
great Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
which contain the bulk of the richest farm- 
ing land in the State. Such men may es- 
tablish themselves by field crops; but they 
will find before them an almost iilimitable 
field for experiment, with great rewards for 
perseverance and skill. Near Marysville, 
two years ago, a farmer, finding that his or- 
chard of apples, pears, etc., did not pay as 
well as formerly, bethought him of the cas- 
tor-bean. He planted several acres as an 
experimental crop, found that his soil was 
suitable for it, and last spring I saw on his 
| place one hundred acres in castor-oil. The 
plant, which is with us in the East a tender 
ornamental shrub, was here planted and 
hoed or plowed like corn, and when ripe a 





y | press in a shed at the edge of the field made 


the oil. In the East his adventure would 
have needed a solid brick building for his 
machinery, as well as costly drying and 
bleae hing rooms. Here the oil was bleached 
| under a rainless sky, and a shed, which could 
not have cost fifty dollars, sufficiently _ 
tected his engine and press. In the Napa 
Valley a farmer thought hops would pay. 
He planted ten acres, and two crops gave 
him a handsome little fortune. Some years 
ago farmers within reach of the San Fran- 
cisco market planted cherries; and I know 
a man whose cherry orchard, wherein Chi- 
| nese pick the fruit at a trifling expense, has 
netted him for severa? years past thirty dol- 
lars a tree. Several persons in different 
| parts of the State have succeeded in mak- 
ing first-class raisins, and it needs only that 
the right kind of grape shall be planted to 
make the manufacture of raisins a highly 
| profitable industry in Southern California. 
Beet sugar has been successfully and very 
profitably manufactured for two years in 
several parts of the State, and the sugar- 
beet, which is found to yield a larger per- 
centage of sugar in this climate than in 
France, is a very profitable crop, wherever 
machinery for reducing it is at hand. Cot- 
ton is already produced, and of excellent 
quality, in the San Joaquin and Tulare val- 
leys; twenty acres can be planted and kept 
in order by one man, and the crop averaged 
last year seventy-five dollars per acre. Col- 
onel Strong, a Mississippi planter, reports 
that the whole cost of making and market- 
ing the crop is twenty-eight dollars per acre, 
leaving a net profit of forty-seven dollars 
per acre, or nine hundred and forty dollars 
|on twenty acres, which is the quantity per 
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man. The silk cnlture is successfully car- 
ried on in several parts of the State, and it 
would be more generally successful, as an 
adjunct to other farming operations, where 
there are women and children to attend to 
this branch. Hops, of wlfich I spoke above, 
obtain a higher price than those raised in 
the East, being stronger, and, owing to the 
dry summer, more sure to be gathered in 
good order. Rice, flax, and hemp are all, on 
suitable soils, sure crops; and the culture 
of the ramie promises to prove more prof- 
itable and successful in Southern California 
than any where else in this country. I have 
seen several plantations in Santa Barbara 
and other counties which promise well. 

The vine, of course, grows well almost ev- 
ery where, and the best vineyardists are 
now planting German and French varieties, 
and trying to make light wines. But I be- 
lieve in the San Joaquin and Tulare valleys 
the raisin grape will be found more profita- 
ble than even wine-making or brandy-dis- 
tilling. 

As an adjunct to farming, or where men | 
come with capital enough to attempt it as | 
a business, wool-growing and cattle-raising | 
yield handsome profits. Sheep are neither 
fed nor housed in this State; they are herd- 
ed all the year round, and the wool-grower 
counts upon doubling the number of his 
sheep every year—that is to say, he raises 
as many lambs of both sexes as he has ewes. 
Many men who keep sheep do not own lands, 
but hire the pastures at so much per head— 
usually ten cents a year for each sheep; and, | 
as a rule, it is reckoned that the wool pays 
all the expenses, and the sheep—for which 
there is always a ready sale—are clear prof- 
it. Colonel Hollister, one of the largest 
sheep-owners in the State, came here, in 
1853, with three hundred American sheep ; | 
and he has said that each of these sheep has 
sarned him one thousand dollars. He is 
now a millionaire, and the owner of over 
one hundred thousand acres of land; and | 
he was in debt when he came to this State 
from Ohio. 

One cause of Colonel Hollister’s success 
is that he “stood by his sheep.” He kept 
sheep year after year, giving to that busi- | 
ness all the ability he possessed. The curse 
of farming in California has been that men 
took it up too often as a mere whim, or as 
a speculation. I met last winter a young 
man on his way to the Arizona mines, who 
told me that he was tired of farming in Cal- 
ifornia. In reply to some questions he re- | 
lated that he had rented last winter a thou- 
sand acres of land, had it plowed and sown | 
to wheat, and as last summer was very dry, 
and as the land he hired was upland, his 
crop did not return him his original invest- 
ment, which amounted to several thousand 
dollars. This man thought farming would 
not pay. But neither does gambling pay ; 





and his kind of farming was merely a gam: 
bling or speculative transaction. He wag 
not an experienced or trained farmer, and 
what he really did was to bet so many thon- 
sand dollars that it would be a wet season. 
It happened to be a dry season, and he lost. 
This year there is a wet season, and the high 
land which he sowed last year will, no 
doubt, yield forty, and perhaps sixty, bush- 
els of wheat to the acre. 

A blunder too often made by farmers in 
this State is that they try to own too much 
land. In the southern part of California a 
man does not need more than one hundred 
and sixty acres, and he can live comforta- 
bly and secure an independence, after some 
years, on eighty acres. Indeed, I know 
shrewd men who are planting forty, and 
even twenty, acres with almonds, or olives, 
or oranges, or English walnuts, all of which 
grow in proper situations in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and who hope to secure in six or 
eight years a handsome and permanent in- 
come. And every farmer in the region 
which bears the culture of these fruits ought 
to set apart ten or twenty acres for them. 

In the East a prudent farmer plants an 
orchard of apples, pears, peaches, plums, or 
all of these, as a source of income when they 
come to bear. All these fruits, except, per- 
haps, apples, are perishable, and need to be 
marketed at once, and of apples it is found 
already that the area on which they can be 
raised is so great that the price is low. 


| Now Southern California bears not only all 
| our Eastern fruits, as I have said before, but 


also these six: the orange, lemon, almond, 
olive, citron, and English walnut, for which 
the market extends over the whole coun- 


| try, while the area in which they can be 


successfully grown is limited. 
The almond bears the earliest. One hun- 
dred and eight trees are usually planted to 


‘the acre. At four years from the seed they 


may be expected, with thorough culture, to 
yield an average of a dollar per tree for the 
whole orchard; at six years they should 
yield at least two dollars per tree; and the 
tree becomes a heavier bearer every year. 


| It needs thorough culture, and in most places 


irrigation, and being, like the peach, an 
early bloomer, it is hurt by late frosts. It 
does not grow well at- Los Angeles, but bears 
safely at Santa Barbara and further north, 
and in almost the whole of the San Joaquin 
Valley would do admirably. At eight years 
an almond orchard should yield at least 
$400 per acre. 

The olive, which is increased entirely by 
cuttings, begins to bear in from four to five 
years after the cutting is put into the ground. 
Sixty trees go to an acre, and they bear a 
profitable crop in the ninth or tenth year. 
The crop increases largely as the trees grow 
older, so that while an orchard at ten years 
may average twenty or even thirty gallons 
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old, at San Diego, which bore one hundred 
and twenty gallons each. Either for oil or 


for table olives the trees should yield, at ten 


years from the cutting, at least eight dollars 
per tree clear profit. The culture is very 
simple, consisting only of keeping the soil | 
loose and the weeds out; and the tree is 
very hardy, free from disease where it has a| 
deep soil, and does not, except in a very dry 
soil, require irrigation. | 

The English walnut bears from fifty to | 
seventy-five pounds of nuts at twelve years | 
from the planting; at fifteen years, from one | 
hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
It is a noble tree, hardy in the climate of 
Southern California, requiring only a deep 
soil and thorough culture, but improved by 
irrigation. The nuts, which fall to the 
ground when ripe, and may be gathered by 
children, are worth from ten to twelve and 
a half cents per pound in the orchard. Thir- 
ty trees are set to the acre. The tree has no 
disease ; it is, in fact, a forest tree. It is 
customary to plant almonds, which come 
quickly into bearing, between the English 
walnuts, and cut them down after they have 
yielded three or four crops, by which time 
the walnut-trees will require the whole space 
in which they stand. 

The orange and lemon are, and will proba- 
bly continue to be, the more profitable or- 
chard trees in Southern California. Sixty 
trees are planted to the acre. They come 
into bearing slowly, but at ten years from 
the seed, or eight years from planting out 
the nursery trees, the lemon will bring 600 
and the orange 1000 to the tree; and I have 
seen 2000 lemons-—or 2800 oranges—on a sin- 
gle tree, at fifteen years of age. Now lem- 
ons sell in San Francisco at $30, and oranges 
at from $15 to $35 per thousand; and from 
the tenth year of a tree’s age, with good cul- 
ture, irrigation, and in a fit climate—that is 
to say, almost any where in California south 
of Stockton—these trees are found in prac- 
tice to yield, at the very least, $10 clear 
profit per tree, or $600 per acre. This is a 
very low statement—far below the present 
actual yield of orange orchards in Los An- 
geles and San Bernardino. I know an or- 
ange orchard of nine acres, near Los Angeles, 
which has brought its owner $8000 per an- 
num, clear profit, for several years past. One 
man’s labor suffices to keep in perfect order 
twenty acres of any of these fruits. But it 
should not be forgotten that all these trees 
are the better for irrigation. They grow bet- 
ter and faster, and bear more regularly and 
freely; and the orange and lemon particular- 
ly will, lam persuaded, bear but poorly with- 
out water, though some people deny this. 
The most skillful otchardists in Southern 
California now irrigate once in six weeks, 
and, of course, plow after every irrigation. I 
have no doubt that the frequent plowing is 








to the acre, I have seen trees seventy years | 


among its sister States. 


a great help to the trees. There are people 
in California who imagine and assert that 
the ground ought not to be plowed or other. 
wise disturbed in their State during the dry 
season; but such men do not succeed jy 
farming there or elsewhere. 

You must not suppose that there are as 
yet many orchards in the State of these 
trees. It has been proved beyond doubt, 
by thoroughly practical experiment, that 
the orange, lemon, lime, English walnut. 
olive, and almond thrive here. The figures 
I have given above are taken from the 
books of orchards now in bearing, though 
I have in every case made a considerable 
deduction in setting down a general state- 
ment. There are orange-trees in the State 
twenty years old, olives seventy years 
planted, English walnuts thirty years old, 
and almond orchards which have borne full 
crops for a number of years. The fact, 
therefore, that the climate and soil are 
adapted to these products is settled beyond 
a doubt, and the enormous productiveness 
of the orchards is as certain. But the whole 
of California has at this time less than thir- 
ty thousand orange-trees planted, less than 
twenty thousand olives, less than twenty 
thousand English walnuts, and not five 
thousand lemons. This industry is yet in 
its cradle. ‘ How, then, shall we be certain 
that it will not be overdone by the time or- 
chards to be planted in two or three years 
shall come into bearing ?” some one will ask. 
I asked the same question of a shrewd 
farmer who, having four thousand young 
orange-trees planted, was this spring put- 
ting out two thousand more. I asked it of 
one of the shrewdest men in the State, who 
is this spring planting four hundred acres 
in English walnuts, almonds, and olives. I 
asked it of a number of planters who have 
bearing orchards: and I will tell you their 
reply. They say, first, that it requires per- 
severance, some skill, industry, and a long 
time during which the planter must make 
his living from other sources, to bring such 
an orchard of semi-tropical fruit to a suc- 
cessful and profitable state. Of all who 
start probably less than half will succeed. 
Second, the area of land in the whole civil- 
ized world suited to the culture of these 
fruits is very limited. They flourish in 
California, and they may do, with care, in 
Florida, and nowhere else in the United 
States. Even in these two States, only in 
parts is the climate suited to them. South- 


ern California is, in fact, the Italy of this 


continent; its equal climate, its protection 
from cold by mountain ranges, its rich soil 
and healthfulness, give it a place alone 
Overproductjon, 
then, of these fruits, which are in universal 


demand, is not probable, I believe, in the 
| next half century at least. It is believed 
| here by those who have more carefully in- 
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vestigated the matter that at any probable | as well as corn and wheat and the other 
rate of planting the semi-tropical fruits | cereals, have been grown. 


At present two 


raised in California for the next thirty years | railroads, the Southern Pacific and the San 


will not increase in quantity in proportion |. 


Joaquin Valley (a branch of the Consolidated 


with the demand for them arising from the | Central Pacific), are being rapidly built, 


increased population of the country west of 
Chicago and St. Louis—all which will be the 
market for these products. 


which will open the whole of this immense 
territory to settlement ; and already its natu- 
Third, not only | ral wealth is drawing thither not only farm- 


is the market wide, but these products bear | ers, but capitalists with schemes for irriga- 


transportation along distance. They are not | tion upon an extensive scale. 


Shrewd men 


perishable, as the strawberry or the cherry. | in San Francisco begin to see that if it was 
The orange-grower has four months during | profitable for companies to build canals and 
which his oranges hang on the trees, and | flumes, sometimes a hundred miles long, to 


may be picked and marketed. 
é | 


Olives and | facilitate mining operations, it will be more 


their oil are, of course, marketable at any permanently profitable to build flumes, ca- 
time; and nuts and almonds may be kept, | nals, ditches, and reservoirs for irrigation. 


of course, for months—longer even than ap- 
ples. 

The greater part of the farming lands of 

California lies in the two great valleys of the | 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin, including 
the Tulare. The Sacramento Valley is forty | 
miles wide, bounded on the west by the Coast 
Range, and on the east by the Sierra Neva- | 
da. It isan immense fertile plain, becoming | 
mountainous in its northern part, but con- | 
taining a vast area of fertile land, much of | 
which never needs irrigation, and produces 
fine crops in the driest years. Last spring, 
when a drought prevailed all over California, 
I saw a field of oats of one thousand acres at | 
Chico, on the California and Oregon Rail- | 
road, so high that I could and did tie the | 
oats over my head. 

Northern California—namely, the Sacra- | 
mento Valley, and the counties which lie on 
the same parallel with it—has a climate | 
mild compared with that of our Eastern | 
States; but it has frosts and some light 
snows, and the semi-tropical fruits do not | 
flourish there. Southern California, whieh | 
includes the San Joaquin Valley and its ex- | 
tensions, the Tulare and Kern valleys, as well 
as the sea-coast counties parallel with these, 
is the real garden of the State. 

At Stockton begins the great San Joaquin 
Valley. This stretches from Stockton to the 
Tejon Pass, a length, north and south, of 
three hundred miles. It has, without includ- 
ing the foot-hills, an average width of forty 
miles, or with the foot-hills, which contain 
excellent land, fifty miles. It contains over 
eighteen million acres of land, of which not 
less than ten millions are susceptible of high- 
ly profitable cultivation. The plains alone 
contain nearly seven million acres of land, 
of which less than seven hundred thousand 
were cultivated last year. The whole val- 
ley has at this time a population of less than 
fifty thousand persons. 

The San Joaquin, Tulare, and Kern val- 
leys, included in the general term of the San 
Joaquin, is the “new country” of the State. 
Its soil is the richest, its plains are the broad- 
est, its climate is semi-tropical, and in it al- 


One irrigation company is already at work 
in the San Joaquin country upon a large 
scale; it has forty miles of canal dug, and a 
large force of men is now at work extending 
this canal. The plan of this company con- 
templates not only irrigation, but incident- 
ally the reclamation of a million of acres of 
swamp and overflowed lands. An able en- 
gineer, Mr. R. M. Brereton, long experienced 
in extensive irrigation works in India, made 
during last summer and fall a reconnaissance 
of the valley, and his report to the company 
proposes the construction of canals and diteh- 
es, at a cost eventually of $7,660,000, which 
would irrigate 2,806,000 acres of land, every 
acre of which will, with water, produce two 
crops a year. Mr. Brereton writes me: “ Ir- 
rigation can only grow with the increase of 
population. It must be small at first; and 
my object has been to design such a system 
as would be capable of future enlargement, 
as population increased the demand for wa- 
ter. Therefore, under my plan, canals that 
in the next fifty years may cost $10,000 per 
mile will not at first cost $1500 per mile.” 
During the present season not less than 
100,000 acres will be irrigated in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The cost to the farmer for 
water is about one dollar and a quarter per 
acre for each crop, and two crops are taken 
off in the year. Mr. Brereton writes: “I saw 
in Bakersfield and its environs magnificent 
crops of Indian corn growing, which had been 
planted about the end of June and beginning 
of July, after a crop of wheat had been ob- 
tained off the same land. The corn in one 
field averaged from sixteen to eighteen feet 
in height; the cobs were of immense size, 
and about a span in length. This was the 
result of irrigation. I was also shown fields 
of alfalfa (a kind of lucern) which had al- 
ready yielded under irrigation three crops, 
averaging from six to eight tons to the acre.” 

Meantime the people in this valley have 
already constructed between forty and fifty 
irrigating ditches of small length, and on 
the fields which have been thus watered 
corn, wheat, cotton, flax, barley, and a num- 
ber of other products have been raised. At 





ready the orange, cotton, ramie, sugar-beet, 


present the San Joaquin Valley is largely 
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used for grazing. The immense quantity 
of government and railroad lands which it 
contains is for the most part reserved from 
sale until the railroad companies shall lo- 
cate their grants. This will be done during 
the present summer, and the whole great 
valley will then be open to settlement, while 


the two railroads, which are being energet- | 


ically prosecuted by wealthy companies, 
will give to farmers a quick and certain ac- 
cess to market. 

It is my belief that in the San Joaquin 
Valley farmers coming into the State from 
the East will find the most eligible locations 
for some yearstocome. The soil is rich and 
very easily cultivated ; the climate is such 
that not only the cereals, but cotton and 
the sub-tropical fruits, can be safely and 
profitably cultivated there ; irrigation has | 
now been so far advanced that it will keep 
pace with the needs of settlers; as soon as 
the railroad companies locate their grants it 
will be possible to buy the best land of them 
or of the government at two dollars and a 
half per acre, in quantities of from forty to 
six hundred and forty acres; two railroads | 
will give access to markets; two crops a} 
year from irrigated land will make less land | 
necessary to the farmer, who can do as| 
much with eighty acres here as with one | 
hundred and sixty elsewhere, even in the | 
cereal erops only; where land is irrigated | 
the farmer can plant live fences of willow, 
sycamore, and cotton-wood, which, after the 
second year, will yield him all the fire-wood | 
he needs without further trouble; and it is| 
an incidental advantage of this region that | 
farmers will for some years to come be able 
to graze stock freely upon the unappropri- 
ated government and railroad lands near} 
them. 

The government and railroad lands are | 
the cheapest, and probably the best, in the | 
State. They are the most easily selected | 
and located, for the government land-oftices | 
have accurate maps, andthe railroad land- 
office in Sacramento has an organization so 
perfect that a farmer searching for land can 
obtain there, without delay, the most pre- 
cise and detailed information, not only as 
to location, but as to quality and distance | 
from the railroad and from settlements. | 
Moreover, the titles are perfect, which is | 
not always true of lands held under Spanish 
grants. The railroad companies give five | 
years’ credit on their lands; the govern- | 
ment also deals very easily with purchasers. 

One immense advantage the farmer has 
who settles on such land as that in the San | 
Joaquin Valley—his land is ready for the 
plow as soon as he has bought it. It has 
no shrubbery or underbrush; it does not | 
need to be cleared; and as the next State | 
Legislature is almost certain to enact a “no | 
fence” law for the whole State—many coun- 
ties have it already—he will not even need | 
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tofence. Cattle can be more easily and profit- 
ably “ soiled” in this climate than elsewhere. 
A quarter of an acre of beets, replanted as 
beets are used, will keep a cow; and the 
beet grows in Southern California not only 
the whole year, but two years, if it is left in 
the ground. Corn and other fodder may )e 
sown in every month; and a wise farmer 
can stall-feed stock of all kinds here more 
cheaply and easily than in any other State, 
Of alfalfa, the Chilian clover, a quarter of 
an acre will keep a cow in hay, by succes- 
sive cuttings, for nine months in the year. 

After a thorough examination of this re- 
gion, I believe Southern California to be the 
finest part of the State, and the best region 
in the whole United States for farmers. | 
have visited within twelve months almost 
every part of the State; and while the cli- 
mate is mild and the soil rich every where, 
the bright skies and the great variety of 
valuable products in the southern counties 
make that region, in my judgment, the most 
eligible. But I advise farmers from the 
East to be content with small farms of from 
eighty to, at most, two hundred acres. The 
rage for large possessions has been a curse 
to the farmers of this State. I have seen a 
wheat field of 30,000 acres in the San Joa- 
quin Valley; fields of wheat of from 1000 to 
5000 acres are not uncommon; nor is it rare 
for their owners to be ruined by losing a 
crop. Iam certain that an industrious farm- 
er who cultivates and irrigates 160 acres in 
the San Joaquin Valley, who plants orange 
and almond and olive orchards on twenty 
acres, who soils his stock, who keeps a good 
vegetable garden for his family, and attends 
to his crops with care and thoroughness, 
will be worth more money at the end of ten 
years, and have a more valuable place be- 
sides, than his neighbor who has ten times 
as much land and has raised wheat only. 
The small farmer will require less capital, 
he will run fewer risks of loss, his income 
will be greater on the average, his living 
will be more comfortable, and, in the end, 
his small farm will be worth more money 
than his neighbor’s exhausted and careless- 
ly kept large farm. 

There are hundreds of farmers in Califor- 


=) 


| nia, men who would be thought wealthy in 
| any farming community in the East, who 


own several thousand acres, and who do not 
raise even a potato for their families. Wheat, 
wheat, wheat is their only crop, and for 


| this every thing else is neglected. Their 
| families live on canned fruits and vegeta- 
| bles; all their house supplies are bought in 
| the nearest town of the groceryman; in a 
| good season they sell their wheat for a large 


sum, and either buy more land or spend the 
money in high living; and when a dry year 
comes they fall into debt with interest at 
one per cent. a month, and when the next 
dry year comes it brings the sheriff. 
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What is the best and easiest way, you 
will perhaps ask, for an Eastern farmer to 
settle himself properly and safely in so far 
distant a State as California? The best and 
pleasantest way would be for four, six, or 
eight families to unite together, with the 
design to live on adjoining farms. 


tion. 
would be sufficient. *It would give each 160 
acres of land. But if more is required, and 
if, for instance, it was desired to settle upon 
government or railroad land in the Sacra- 
mento or San Joaquin Valley, it should be 
remembered that these are held in alternate 
sections, thus: 


Government 
Land. 
640 Acres. 


Such a| 
little association could send out one of their | 
number as a pioneer to seek a suitable loca- | 
For four families a section of land | 











Government | 
Land. 


Government 


Railroad 
Land. H 
640 Acres, | 


Land. 
640 Acres. 





640 Acres. | | 





| 
Government 
Land. 
640 Acres, 
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Now so complete is the railroad land-of- 
fice in Sacramento that a stranger coming 
to the State upon such an errand as I have | 
supposed would do best to go first to that | 
oftice, look over its maps and descriptions | 
of railroad sections, which can be purchased | 
on five years’ credit, with one-tifth paid 
down, and there, surveying the whole field | 
at once, make up his mind what parts of it 
are best worth a more particular examina- 
tion. A day or two in the Sacramento rail- 
road land-office would give him more in- | 
formation about the disposable land in Cali- | 
fornia than a very tedious and costly search | 
among the three or four government land- | 
offices located at different points, and each | 
concerned with only a part of the State. | 

Having thus generally determined upon | 
the part of the State which he thinks it best | 
to examine, he will find it easy to make 
choice of some particular section or sections | 
among those on his minutes. 

In making his selection he should bear in 
mind these things among others: 








1. California is subject to droughts. Ex- | 


perience shows, so far, that there are about 
seven good years out of ten; that is to say, 
in ten years the farmer may, in almost any 
part of the State fit for agriculture, expect to 


| get seven good field crops without irrigation. 
| There are bottoms, as in the Pajaro Valley, 
and there are tracts of land in the northern 
part of the State, which are not affected by 
drought. But of the great bulk of the 
arable land in California what I have said 
above is true. 

2. Moreover, the farmer in Southern Cali- 
fornia, as in the San Joaquin Valley, who 
should plant the orange, lemon, almond, and 
other sub-tropical fruits, needs water con- 
stantly to irrigate these. 

3. Water is also needed, except in seasons 
when the rain-fall is above the average, to 
get two good crops from the same land in a 
year. With water this is easy and certain, 
and you may follow your crop of wheat or 
barley, sown in December and reaped in 
May, with a crop of corn planted in May or 
June on the same land. 

4. For all these reasons it is a very great 
advantage to have a water supply on your 
place, or at least within reach. “Be more 
careful to buy water than land,” said an ex- 


| perienced and successful California farmer to 
|me, @2man who, beginning with but a small 


capital fifteen years ago, has now an income 


|of fifteen thousand dollars a year from his 


farm and orchards. Water is not scarce in 
California ; but there are tracts of land which 
have it not, and these it is best to avoid. 
It is astonishing how small a stream an- 
swers every purpose; and to an Eastern 
man few things are more surprising than 
the ease, skill, and cheapness with which a 
small stream is tapped by half a dozen Cali- 
fornian farmers, led into a reservoir, and 
made available for irrigation. 

5. If there is a proper irrigating canal or 
ditch available to the land you prefer, that 
is sufficient. You have only to ascertain 
the price of the water. The company which 
has now built forty miles of canal in the 
San Joaquin Valley, and whose extensive 
plans I spoke of above, charges one dollar 
and a quarter per acre per crop, which is a 
very light burden. 

6. On the eastern side of the San Joaquin 
Valley, in the San Bernardino Valley, and in 
other parts also, Artesian wells are easily and 
cheaply made. A flowing well, wherever it 
can be got at moderate cost, answers ad- 
mirably for irrigating purposes; and a well 
of seven-inch bore will water a large tract 
of land. Gardens and pleasure-grounds are 
commonly irrigated in this State by means 
of windmills, which pump water into small 
tanks. The windmill is universal in Cali- 
fornia; the constant breezes make it useful ; 
and as there is no frost to break pipes, wa- 
ter is led from the tank into the house and 
stable, which is a very great convenience, at 
a small cost. 

7. The level or plain land is probably the 
richest; it is certainly the most easily cul- 
tivated, and it comes first into use. But 
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the foot-hills have a peculiar value of their 


11. If you have a little ready money be. 


own, Which has been overlooked by the | yond what you need to make your place and 


eager California farmers. The vine and, I 
believe, most of the sub-tropical fruits grow 
best on the foot-hills. 
lighter; it will probably not bear such heavy 
crops of grain, but a homestead on the hills 
has a fine out-look; water is probably more 
easily obtainable; the air is fresher than on 
the plains; and, for my own part, I have 
seen, in the more settled parts of the State, 
that the cheapest lands—the foot-hill lands, 
namely—were; on many accounts, preferable. 
Vine-growers begin to see that the best wine 
comes from these higher lands; 
fifteen years hence it is believed that the 
principal and most profitable vineyards in 
the State will be in the foot-hills. 

8. California is a breezy State: the winds 
from the sea draw with considerable force 
through the cafions or gorges in the mount- 
ains, and sweep over the plains. 
doubt one of the chief causes of its health- 
fulness; and it gives to the workman ir the 
summer the great boon of cool nights. No 
matter how warm the day has been, the 
night is always cool, and a heavy blanket is 
needed for comfort. Now there are places 
where the wind is too severe, where a con- 
stant gale sweeps through some cafion, and 
is an injury to the farmer. Such places 
should be avoided, and are easily avoidable. 
In many parts of the State farms would be 
benefited by trees, planted as wind-breaks ; 
and fortunately the willow or sycamore 
forms, in two years, in this climate, a suffi- 
cient shelter, besides furnishing fire-wood to 
the farmer. 

9. Where one man has selected land for 
himself and several friends he can easily 
and quickly prepare the way for them. 
Fences and houses can be built by contract 
in every part of the State. Men make it 
their business to do this; and at the nearest 
town the intending settler can always have 
all his necessary “improvements” done by 
contract, even to plowing his land and put- 
ting in his first crop. In this respect labor 


is admirably organized in California. You | 


will see, then, that your pioneer may make 
ready for those who are to come after, so 
as to save them much delay and inconven- 
ience. 

10. In many parts of the State Indians 
hire themselves out as farm laborers. 


The soil is somewhat | borhood. 


and ten or | T 


This is no | 


|out suffering. 





They | 


live on till your crop is harvested and sold, 
you can invest it very well in your neigh. 
In many parts of the State men 
lend money at two per cent. per month by 
the year, interest payable semi-annually or 


|quarterly, and on good security. This 


seems monstrous to an Eastern man, but 
there are many industries which yield a 
profit large enough to bear this drain with- 
Sheep, for instance, where 
they are well managed, return seventy-five 
per cent. per annum on the cost of the herd, 
Ten per cent. is the common rate of interest 
in the State, and large sums are constantly 
lent at twelve ; while in the thinly settled or 
rapidly improving sections sums of one, two, 
or three thousand dollars are easily and se- 
curely lent at two per cent.a month. [ 
think this not a slight advantage to a farm- 
er who comes to California with a little 
ready money ahead. 

12. Several land colonies are at this time 
formed, or forming, in California. They are 
all, I believe, in the hands of honorable men, 
and they offer certain advantages to settlers, 
They put, however, too high a price on their 
lands; and where four or five, or even two 
or three, families known to each other come 
out here together, they can do better than 
joinacolony. The success of the Annaheim 
Colony, however, shows that these experi- 
ments are meritorious. At Annaheim each 
colonist bought only twenty acres of land 
and a town lot; the ground was planted in 
vines for the most part; and though the peo- 
ple had for a while a severe struggle, they 
are now independent. ‘ We are all worth 
about $10,000 apiece,” said one to me, “ and 
we are happy and comfortable.” This colo- 
ny is now twelve years old. 

13. To settlers of limited means it is an 
advantage to be near one of the lines of 
railroad now pbuilding, as the Southern Pa- 
cific or the San Joaquin road, for the com- 
panies give steady employment, at good 
wages, to all able-bodied men, and a stout 
man may easily earn a farm by a summer's 
work. 

14. As the winter in the Northern States 
is said to be the best time,to see the country 
if you mean to buy, so the summer and fall 
are the best seasons for a farmer to visit 
California if he thinks of settling there. 


usually live on the place where they work, | After May there is no rain until November. 
and they are a harmless and often a skillful | This makes a long dry season, in which 


laboring population, though somewhat slow. 


|many of the smaller streams dry up, the 


They understand the management of horses, pastures become brown and look bare, the 
are plowmen, and know how to irrigate | roads are dusty, and whatever is disagreea- 
land. The Chinese make useful laborers, | ble in climate or country comes out to the 


but they are not skillful with horses. 


As | surface. 


Fortunately, during this period 


gardeners and for all hand-labor they are also the harvest takes place, and the fruits 


excellent. 


White laborers are—as in every | are ripening, so that not only the dust and 


thinly settled country —unsteady and hard | dryness, but the fruitfulness and wealth of 
Moreover, if you select 


to keep. 


| the land, are seen. 
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your land in summer or fall, you are just in 
time to have your crop put in ‘when the rains 
begin. 

15. Thus it is possible and easy fer one 
person coming out during the summer or 
fall to not only select land for a party of 
friends or neighbors, but to have their houses 
and stables built, their fences—if they need 
any—made, and their first crops put in, by 
contract, so that when the families come out 
in November or December all would be pre- 
pared for them, and they would have only 
to move in, and during ‘the first winter to 


make vegetable gardens, put in beets and | 


corn fodder for their cattle, and set out their 
orchards. In Southern California the roads 
are generally good all winter; the rains do 
not last long, and the bright sun quickly 
dries up the mud; and there is no “ freeze 
and thaw” to break up the roads, as in our 
Northern States. 

16. The California Immigrant Union, at 
San Francisco, gives information to all who 
write to it concerning farming and other 
industrial enterprises in the State. Its offi- 
cers are careful and responsible men, who 
are salaried by the State, and have no pri- 
vate interests in their work. 





AKERATOS. 


To Argos, after Troia fell, there came, 
Seeking for alms and ease, one sunny day, 
A soldier, battle-scarred and old and gray— 

Akeratos his name. 


He would not beg without amends for alms: 
So with a lyre the passers-by stopped, 
Hoping thereby to see some silver dropped 

From givers’ willing palms. 


In early days his skill was well maintained ; 
But rough campaigns had robbed him of his power ; 
And so he stood there twanging, hour on hour, 
Without one lepton gained. 


At length, all wearied, hungered, and athirst, 
He ceased and leaned against a pillar there, 
And thought himself, so utter his despair, 

Forsaken and accurst. 


Then came a stranger where he leaned, and said, 
“‘Why not play on, old man, and strive to please 
The passing crowd? You, who won victories, 

Might now perchance win bread.” 


Akeratos looked up. His eyes were filled 
With weakling tears; again he bowed his head— 
That once proud soldier—and he humbly said, 
*“T am no longer skilled.” 


“Then,” said the stranger, in a pleasant way, 
“Why not to me a thing so useless hire ? 
Here’s a didrachmon: give me now the lyre: 

For one hour let me play.” 


The soldier smiled. ‘‘My lord,” he said, “the sam 


Would buy three lyres like this of mine, mayhap.” 


“Tt is a bargain, then. Hold out your cap; 
Be motionless and dumb,” 


The stranger took the lyre and swept the chords, 
And through the air a startling prelude rang; 
Then with a clear and stirring voice he sang— 

Voice like the clang of swords— 


How Hektor perished, slain by Achilleus; 
How Herakles fair Hippolyte slew; 
How Zeus the mighty Titans overthrew— 
The sire-dethroning Zeus; 


The rush of chariots and the clash of blades; 
O’er beaten earth the ring of iron hoofs; 
The crackling roar of flames from burning roofs; 
The screams of frighted maids ; 


The curses of the priests of plundered fanes ; 
The dying groan upon the bloody field 
Of some stout warrior, pillowed on his shield, 
Life ebbing through his veins. 


And as he sang the people stopped to hear, 
And crowds from every quarter gathered round, 
Breathless and eager, swallowing every sound 
With rapt, attentive ear; 


And when the song was o’er the people filled 
The soldier’s cap with golden coins, and cried, 
“O singer! silver-tongued and fiery-eyed, 

Whose tones our souls have thrilled— 


“Singer, whose voice from sirens on the shore 
Has sure been borrowed, and whose fingers rain 
Such music on the strings, oh, sing again— 

Sing us a song once more!” 


And once again that wondrous voice was heard: 
This time it sang not of affairs of arms, 
But of the sea-foam’s daughter and her charms, 
Till all men’s hearts were stirred. 


A purple vapor seemed to fill the place; 
Fragrance and light and music in the air— 
Each man majestic and each woman fair— 

One, dignity; one, grace; 


Till, in their joy, before that soldier old 
Not coins alone they cast, but silver bands 


And rings and bracelets, gems from foreign lands, 


And ornaments of gold; 


And when the heap had to its utmost grown, 
Making the soldier rich in all men’s sight, 
Around the singer’s form a blaze of light 
In dazzling glory shone. 


The men of Argos stood in hushed surprise, 
As there the god of poetry and song, 
Phoibos Apollon, from the awe-struck throng 

Ascended to the skies. 
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OLD KENSINGTON. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TIE BOW-WINDOWED HOUSE. 


HODA, as she sat at her work, used to | 
peep out of the bow-windows at the peo- 

ple passing up and down the street—a pretty | 
girlish head, with thick black plaits pinned | 
away, and a white frill round the slender | 
throat. Sometimes, when Mrs. Morgan was 
out, Rhoda would untwist and unpin, and 
shake down a cloud upon her shoulders ; 
then her eyes would gleam with a wild will- | 
ful light as she looked at herself in the little | 
glass in the work-box, but she would run 
away, if she heard any one coming, and hast- 
ily plait up her coils. The plain speaking 
and rough dealing of a household not at- 
tuned to the refinements of more sensitive 
natures had frightened instead of strength- 
ening hers. She had learned to be afraid 
and reserved. She was timid and deter- | 
mined, but things had gone wrong with | 
her, and she was neither brave nor fright- | 
ened in the right way. She had learned 
to think for herself, to hold her own se- 
cretly against the universal encroachments | 
of a lively race. She was obliging, and 
ready to sacrifice her own for others, but 
when she gave up she was conscious of 
the sacrifice. She could forgive her broth- 
er unto seven times. She was like the 
disciple, whose sympathy did not reach unto 
seventy times seven. 
Rhoda was not strong, like Cassie and Zoe. | 
She was often tired as she sat there in the | 
window corner. She could not always touch | 
the huge smoking heaps that came to table. 
When all the knives and forks and voices 
clattered together, they seemed to go through 
her head.. The bells and laughter made her 
start. She would nervously listen for the | 
boys’ feet clattering down the stairs. At 
Church House there was a fresh silence. | 
You could hear the birds chirruping in the | 
garden all the time Lady Sarah was reading 
aloud. There were low comfortable seats | 
cavered with faded old chintz and tapestry. 
There were court ladies hanging on the 
walls. One wore a pearl necklace; she had | 
dark bright eyes, and Rhoda used to look at | 
her, and think her like herself, and wonder. 
There were books to read and times to read | 
them at Church House, and there was Dolly 
always thinking how to give Rhoda pleas- | 





ure. If she exacted a certain fealty and | 
obedience from the little maiden, her rule | 
was different from Aunt Morgan’s. Dolly | 
had no sheets to sew, no dusty cupboards to | 
put straight, no horrible boys’ shirts to front | 


or socks to darn and darn and darn, while | 
their owners were disporting themselves out- 


of-doors, and making fresh work for the poor 
little Danaides at home. 

To Dolly Old Street seemed a delightful 
place. She never could understand why 
Rhoda was so unhappy there. It seemed to 
Dolly only too delightful, for George was 


| forever going there when he was at home. 
| The stillness of Church House, its tranquil 
| order and cheerful depression, used to weary 


the boy: perhaps it was natural enough. 
Unless, as Rhoda was, they are constitution- 
ally delicate, boys and girls don’t want to 
bask all day long like jelly-fish in a sunny 
“alm; they want to tire themselves, to try 
their lungs; noise and disorder are to them 
like light and air—wholesome tonics with 
which they brace themselves for the coming 
struggles of life. Later in life there are 
sometimes quite old girls and boys whose 
vitality can not be repressed. They go up 
mountains and drive steam-engines. They 
cry out in print, since it would no longer be 
seemly for them to shriek at the pitch of 
their voices, or to set off running violently, 


| or to leap high in the air. 


“The Morgans” certainly meant plenty of 
noise and cheerful clatter, the short tramp 
of school-hoy feet, huge smoking dishes lib- 
erally dispensed. John Morgan would rush 
in, pale, breathless, and overworked, in a 


| limp white neckcloth, as befitted his call- 


ing; he would utter a breathless blessing on 
the food, and begin hastily to dispense the 
smoking heap before him. 

“Take care, John dear,” cries Mrs. Mor- 
gan. 

“What? where?” says John. “ Why, 
George! come to lunch? Just in time.” 

It was in John Morgan’s study that George 


| established himself after luncheon. The two 
| windows stood open as far as the old-fash- 


ioned sashes would go. The vine was strag- 
gling across the panes, wide spreading its 
bronzed and shining leaves. The sunlight 
dazzled through the green, making a pleas- 
ant flicker on the walls of the shabby room, 
with its worn carpet and old-fashioned cane 
chairs and del book-cases. 

A door opened into an inner room, through 


| which George, by leaning forward from his 


arm-chair behind the door, can see Mrs. 
Morgan’s cap-ribbons all on end against the 
cross light in the sitting-room windows. 


| Cassie is kneeling on the floor, surrounded 


by piles of garments; while her brother, 
standing in the middle of the room, is rap- 
idly checking off a list of various ailments 
and misfortunes that are to be balanced in 
the scales of fate by proportionate rolls of 
flannel and calico. Good little Cassie Mor- 


gan feels never a moment’s doubt as she 
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jjles her heaps—so much sorrow, so many | 
petticoats ; 80 much hopeless improvidence, 
so many pounds of tea and a coal ticket. In 
cases of confirmed wickedness she adds an 
illuminated text sometimes, and a hymn- 
pook. Do they ever come up, these hymn- | 
pooks and bread tickets cast upon the wa- | 
ters? Is it so much waste of time and 
seed? After all, people can but work in 
their own way, and feel kindly toward their 
fellow-creatures. One seed is wasted, an- 
other grows up, as the buried flora of a 
country starts into life when the fields are 
plowed in after-years. 

“Go on, Cassie,” says Mrs. Morgan: “ Bon- 
ker—Wickens—Costello.” 

“Costello is again in trouble,” says John. 
“Tt is too bad of him, with that poor wife 
of his and all those children. I have to go | 
round to the court about him now. Tell 
George I shall be back in ten minutes.” 

“T have kept some clothes for them,” said 
Cassie. “ They are such nice little children ;” 
and she looks up flushed and all over ravel- | 
ings at the relenting curate, who puts Mrs. | 
Costello down in his relief-book. 

All over John Morgan’s study, chairs, and 


” 
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no earwigs in them; and blue flags, grow- 
ing in the beds among spiked leaves; and 


London pride, and Cape jasmine, very sweet 


upon the air; and also ivy, creeping in a 
tangle of leaves and tendrils. The garden 


| had been planted by the different inhabit- 


ants of the old brown house—each left a 
token. There was a medlar-tree, with one 
rotten medlar upon a branch, beneath which 
John Morgan would sit and smoke his pipe 
in the sun, while his pupils construed Greek 
upon the little lawn. Only Carlo was there 
now, stretching himself comfortably in the 


| dry grass (Carlo was one of Bunch’s puppies, 


grown up to be of a gigantic size and an 
unknown species). Tom Morgan’s tortoise 
was also basking upon the wall. The creak- 
ing noise went on after the chimes had 
ceased, and George jumped out of window 
on to the water-butt to see what was the 
He had forgotten the swing. It 


the trellis, and a slim figure, in a limp cot- 
ton dress, sat clinging to the rope—a girl 
with a black cloud of hair falling about her 
| shoulders. George stared in amazement. 
| Rhoda had stuck some vine leaves in her 


tables such books are lying, with pamphlets, | hair, and had made a long wreath, that was 


blue books, black books, rolls, and registers, 
in confusion, and smelling of tobacco. 

In this age of good reports and evil re- 
ports people seem like the two boys in Dick- 
ens’s story, who felt when they had docket- 
ed their bills that they were as good as paid. 


So we classify our wrongs and tie up our | 


miseries with red tape; we pity people by 
decimals, and put our statistics away with 
satisfied consciences. John Morgan wrote 
articles from a cold and lofty point of view, 
but he left his reports about all over the 


room, and would rush off to the help of any | 


human being, deserving or undeserving. 
He had a theory that Heaven had created 
individuals as well as classes; and at this 
very moment, with another bang of the 
door, he was on his way to the police court 
to say a good word for the intemperate Cos- 


tello, who was ruefully awaiting his trial | 


in the dark cell below. 

George, although comfortably established 
in the Morgan study, was also tired of wait- 
ing, and found the house unusually dull. 
For some time past he had been listening to 
& measured creaking noise in the garden; 
then came a peal of bells from the steeple ; 
and he went to the window and looked out. 
The garden was full of weeds and flowers, 
with daisies on the lawn, and dandelions 
and milk-wort among the beds. It was not 
trimly kept, like the garden at home; but 
George, who was the chief gardener, thought 


it a far pleasanter place, with its breath of | 
fresh breeze and its bit of blue over-roof. | 
For flowers there were blush-roses, nailed | 


against the wall, that Rhoda used to wear 


in her dark hair sometimes, when there were | 


| hanging from the swing, and that floated as 
| she floated. She was looking up with great 
wistful eyes, and for a minute she did not 
see him. As the swing rose and fell, her 
| childish wild head went up above the wall 
and the branches against the blue, and 
down “upon a background of pure gold,” 
where the Virginian creeper had turned in 
the sun. George thought it was a sort of 
tune she was swinging, with all those colors 
round about her in the sultry summer day. 
As he leaped down a feeling came over him 
as if it had all happened before, as if he had 
seen it and heard the creaking of the ropes 
ina dream. Rhoda blushed and slackened 
her flight. He seemed still to remember it 
all while the swing stopped by degrees; 
and a voice within the house began calling, 
“Rhoda! Rhoda!” 

“Oh! I must go,” said Rhoda, sighing. 
“T am wasting my time. Please don’t tell 
Aunt Morgan I was swinging.” 

“Tell her!” said George. “‘ What a silly 
child you are! Why shouldn’t you swing ?” 

“Oh! she would be angry,” said Rhoda, 
looking down. “I am very silly. I can’t 
bear being scolded.” ‘ 

“Can’t you ?” says George, with his hands 
in his pockets. “I’m used to it, and don’t 
mind a bit.” 

“T shouldn’t mind it if—if I was you, and 
any one cared for me,” said Rhoda, with 
tearful eyes. She spoke in a low, depressed 
voice. 

“Nonsense!” said George; “every body 
cares for every body. Dolly loves you; so— 
so do we all.” 

“Do you?” said Rhoda, looking at him in 
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a strange, wistful way, and brightening sud- | watched the white figure, flying with wind. 
denly, and putting back all her cloudy hair | blown locks and floating skirts along the 
with her hands. Then she blushed up, and | wall. 
ran into the house. 


Dolly caught her brother up by = 
i speckled holly-tree, and the two went on 
When George told Dolly about it, Dolly | together, proceeding in step to a triumphant 
was very sympathizing, except that she said | music of sparrows overhead, a wavering of 
Rhoda ought to have answered when her | ivy along their path; soft winds blew every 
aunt called her. where, scattering light leaves ; the summer's 
“She is too much afraid of being scolded,” | light was in the day, and shining from the 
said Dolly. depth of Dolly’s gray eyes. The two went 
“ Poor little thing!” said George. “Listen | and sat down on the beach by the pond, the 
to this,” and he sat down to the piano. He old stone-edged pond, that reflected scraps 
had made a little tune he called “The'! of the blue-green overhead ; a couple of gold- 
Swing,” with a minor accompaniment re- | fishes alternately darted from side to side, 
curring again and again, and a pretty mod- George forgot that he was not understood as 
ulation. | he sat there throwing pebbles into the wa- 
“Tt is exactly like a swing,” said Dolly. | ter. Presently the wind brought some sud- 
“George, you must have a cathedral some | den voices close at hand, and,alooking up, 
day, and make them sing all the services they saw two people advancing from the 
through.” house, Robert Henley walking by Lady Sa- 
“ T shall not be a clergyman,” said George, | rah and carrying her old umbrella. ‘ 
gravely. “It is all very well for Morgan, “Oh, he is always coming,” said George, 
who is desperately in love. He has often | kicking his heels, and not seeming surprised. 
told me that it would be his ruin if he “He is staying with his grandmother at the 
were separated from Mrs. Carbury.” Palace, but they don’t give him enough to 
George, during his stay in Old Street (he | eat, and so he drops in to the Morgans’, and 
had boarded there for some weeks during | now he comes here.” 


Lady Sarah’s absence), had been installed; “Hush!” said Dolly, looking round. 
as general confidant and sympathizer, and} Robert Henley was a tall, handsome young 


was most deeply interested in the young | fellow, about twenty, with a straight nose 
couple’s prospects. and a somewhat pompous manner. He was 

“T believe Aunt Sarah has got a’ living | very easy and good-natured when it was not 
when old Mr. Livermore dies,” he went on, | too much trouble; he would patronize peo- 
shutting up the piano and coming to the ta- | ple both younger and older than himself 
ble where Dolly was drawing. ‘We must)/ with equally good intentions. George's 
get her to present it to John Morgan.” arly adoration for his cousin, I fear, is 

“ But she always says it is for you, George, now tinged with a certain jealousy, of which 
now that the money is lost,” said Dolly. “I | Robert is utterly unconscious; he takes the 
am afraid it will not be any use asking her. | admiration for granted. He comes up and 


George, how much is prudent ?” gives Dolly an affable kiss. ‘“ Well, Dolly, 
“How much is how much?” says George, | have you learned to talk French? I want 
looking with his odd blue eyes. | to hear all about Paris.” 


“T meant prudent to marry on?” says} “ What shall I tell you?” says simple Dol- 
Dolly. lly, greatly excited. ‘We had such a pretty 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said George, indiffer- | drawing-room, Robert, with harps on all the 
ently. “I shall marry on any thing I may | doors, and yellow sofas, and such a lovely, 
happen to have.” lovely view.” And Lady Sarah smiled at 
“What are you children talking about?” | Dolly’s enthusiasm, and asked Robert if he 
said Lady Sarah, looking up from her corner | could stay to dinner. 
by the farthest chimney-piece. She liked “T shall be delighted,” says Robert, just 
one particular place by the fire, from which like a man of the world. ‘“ My grandmother 
she could look down the room at the two has turned me out for the day.” 
heads that were bending together over the 


round table, and out into the garden, where —_>-—_—_ 
a west wind was blowing, and tossing clouds | 
and ivy sprays. CHAPTER X. 


“We are talking about prudence in mar- 
riage,” says George. 

“How can you be so silly?” says Lady| Is it that evening or another that they 
Sarah, sharply. At which George starts up | were all assembled in the little bow-win- 
offended, and marches through the window dowed drawing-room in Old Street listening 
into the garden. to one of Rhoda’s interminable “ pieces” that 

“What is it?” said the widow. “Yes, she learned at her French school? And then 
Dolly, go to him,” she said, in answer to | came a quartette, but she broke down in the 
Dolly’s pleading eyes. “ Foolish boy !” accompaniment, and George turned her off 
The girl was already gone. Her aunt. the music-stool. 
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The doors were open into John’s inner 
room, from which came a last western 
gleam of light through the narrow win- 
dows, and beyond the medlar-tree. It 
would have been dark in the front-room 
but for those western windows. In one of 
them sat Lady Sarah leaning back in John’s 
old leathern chair, sitting and listening, with 
her hands lying loosely crossed ip her lap, 
to the youthful din of music and voices and 
the strumming piano and the laughter. She 
had come by Dolly’s special request. Her 
presence was considered an honor by Mrs. 
Morgan, but an effort at the same time. In 
her endeavors to entertain her guest, Mrs. 
Morgan, bolt upright in another corner, had 
fallen asleep, and was nodding her head 
in this silent inner room. There was noise 
and to spare in the front-room; people in | 
the street outside stopped to listen to the 
music. 

When George began to play it seemed 
another music altogether coming out of the 
old cracked yellow piano; smash, bahg, 
crack, he flew at it, thumping the keys, 
missing half the notes, sometimes jumbling 
the accompaniment, but seizing the tune 
and spirit of the music with a genuine feel- 
ing that was irresistible. 

“Now all together,” cries George, getting 
excited. 

It was an arrangement of one of Men- 
delssohn’s four-part songs. “As pants the 
hart,” sang Rhoda, shrill and sweet, leading 
the way. “As pants the hart,” sang George, 
with a sort of swing. “As pants the hart,” 
sang Dolly, carefully and restrainedly. She 
sang with great precision for a child of her 
age, quietly, steadily ; but even her brother’s 
enthusiasm did not inspire her. George 
flung his whole impulse into his music, and 
banged a chord at her in indignation at her 
tameness. John Morgan piped away with 
a face of the greatest seriousness, following 
his pupil’s lead: he had much respect for 
George’s musical capabilities. Cassie and 
Zoe sang one part together, and now and 
then Robert Henley came out with a deep 
trumpet-like note, placing it when he saw 
an opportunity. Dolly laughed the first 
time, but Rhoda’s dark eyes were raised ad- 
miringly. So they all stood in the twilight, 
nodding their heads and clearing their voices, 
happy and harmlessly absorbed. They might 
have stood for a choir of angels; any one of 
the old Italian masters might have painted 
them as they sang, with the addition of 
lilies and wings, and gold glories, and the 
little cherubim who seemed to have flitted 
quite innocently out of ancient mythologies 
into the Legende Dorée of our own days, 
indifferently holding the music for a St. 
Cecilia, or the looking-glass for the Mother 
of Love. 

Dolly, with her flowing locks, stood like 
a little rigid Raphael maiden, with eyes 
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steadily fixed upon her scroll. Rhoda blush- 
ed and shrilled and brightened. How well 
a golden glory would have become her dark 
cloudy hair! 

As the room darkened Cassie set some 
lights, and they held them to read their 
music by. George kept them all at work, 
and gave no respite except to Rhoda, whose 
feelings he feared he had hurt. “Please 
come and turn over my music, Rhoda,” he 
said; “ Dolly’s not half quick enough.” 

He had found some music in an old box 
at home the day before, some old-fashioned 
glees, with a faded and flourishing dedica- 


| tion to the Right Honorable the Countess 


of Churchtown, and then in faint ink, 8. C. 
1799. 

It was easy music, and they all got on 
well enough, picking out the notes. Lady 
Sarah could remember her mother playing 


| that same old ballad of “Ye gentlemen of 


England” when she was herself quite a lit- 
tle girl. One old tune after another came, 
and mingling with Mrs. Morgan’s sleeping, 
Lady Sarah’s waking dreams of the past 
that was her own, and of the future that 
was to be for others; as the tunes struck 
upon her ear, they seemed to her like’ the 
new lives all about her repeating the old 
notes with fresh voices and feelings. George 
was in high good humor, behaving very well 
until Rebert displeased him by taking some- 
body else’s part; the boy stopped short, and 
there might have been some discussion, but 
Mrs. Morgan’s fat maid came in with the 
tray of gingerbread-nuts, and the Madeira 
and orange wine, that the hospitable old 
lady delighted to dispense, and set it down 
with a jingle in the back-room where the 
elder ladies were sitting. 

This gingerbread tray was the grand clos- 
ing scene of the entertainment, and Robert 
affably handed the wine-glasses, and John 
Morgan, seizing the gingerbread-nuts, began 
scattering them all about the room as he 
forced them upon his unwilling guests. He 
had his sermon to finish for the next day, 
and he did not urge them to remain. There 
was a little chattering in the hall: Dolly 
was tied up and kissed and tucked up in 
her shawl; Lady Sarah donned a capoche 
(as I think she called it); they stepped out 
into the little star-lit street, of which the 
go-to-bed lights were already burning in the 
upper windows. Higher still was Orion and 
his mighty company, looking down upon the 
humble illumination of the zigzag roofs. 
The door of the bow-windowed house open- 
ed to let out the voices. ‘ Good-night,” cried 
every body, and then the door closed, and all 
was silent again, except for the footsteps 
traveling down the street. 

“Do you ever think of all the people ly- 
ing out flat in long rows as you go along at 
night ?” George was saying to Dolly; “Ido.” 
‘“ Like nine-pins,” said Robert, offering his 
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arm to Lady Sarah. That lady pushed it 
impatiently away. There was nothing an- 
noyed her so much as little unnecessary at- 
tentions; so Henley, repulsed, fell back and 
came along the middle of the road with the 
other two, who began asking him how long 
he was to be in town. 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, as I have said, 
Dolly Vanborough and the other ladies and 
gentlemen her contemporaries were not the 
respectable middle-aged people they are 
now, but for the most part foolish young 
folks just beginning their lives, looking out 
upon the world with respectful eyes, arro- 
gant—perhaps dogmatic, uncertain — but 
with a larger belief, perhaps a more heroic 
desire, than exists among them now. To- 
day, for a good many of them, expediency | 
seems a great discovery, and the stone that 
is to turn every thing to gold. Take things 
as you find them; do so and so, not because 
you feel inclined, or because it is right and 
generous, but because the neighbors are 
looking on, and it is expected of you; and 
then, with our old friend the donkey-man, 
we stagger off, carrying the ass upon our | 
shoulders. I suppose it is a law of nature | 
that the horizon should lower 48 we climb | 
down the hill of life, only some pegple look | 
upward always, “and stumble hmong the | 
briers and tumble into the well.” This is | 
true enough as regards my heroine, who was | 
often in trouble, often disappointed, ashamed, 
angry, but who will persist in her star-gazing | 
to the end of her journey. 

When Dolly was nearly fifteen her broth- 
er George was eighteen, and had just gone | 
to college, starting in high spirits, and with 
visions of all the letters of the alphabet be- 
fore him, and many other honorable dis- | 
tinctions. Dolly, dazzled, helped to pack | 
his portmanteau. 

“Oh, I wish I was going too!” Dolly said ; | 
“ girls never do any thing, or go any where.” 

‘Mamma wants you to go to India,” said | 
George. | 


“But the Admiral won’t have me,” says | 


| away, the soft, new-fallen snow"lay he 


zling white. 


| 
glad of Dolly’s welcome and comfortable 
cups of tea. 

When Dolly awoke next morning up in 
her little room the whole country was white 
with snow. The iron wind was gone, the 
rigid breath of winter had sobbed itself 
aped 
on the fields and the hedges, on the fir-trees 
and laurels. Dolly ran to the windoy. 
George and Robert were out in the garden 


|already. Overhead was a blue, high heay- 


en; the white snow-country she could see 
through her window was sparkling and daz- 
Sharp against the heavens 
stood the delicate branches of the trees, 
prismatie lights were radiating from the 
sloping lawns, a light veil of falling drift 


| wreathed the distant coppices; and Dolly, 
|Tunning down stairs soon after, found the 
| dining-room empty, except for the tea-pot, 


and she carried her breakfast to the window. 
She had scarcely finished when George and 
Robert both came tapping at the pane. 

“ Come out!” cried George. 

“ Let her finish her breakfast,” said Robert. 

“T’ve done!” cried Dolly, gayly jumping 
up and running to fetch her hat and her 
coat, and to tie up her long skirts. Dolly 
possessed & warm fur cloak, which had been 
Lady Sarah’s once, in the days of her pros- 
perity, and which became the girl so well 
that her aunt liked her to wear it. Henley, 
standing by a frozen cabbage in the kitchen- 
garden, watched her approvingly as she 
“ame along the snowy path. All her brown 
furs were glistening comfortably ; the scarlet 
feather in her hat had caught the light and 
reflected it on her hair. 

Dolly’s hair was very much the color of 
seal-skin, two-colored ; the hollows of its rip- 
pling locks seemed dark, while the crests 
shone like gold. There was something au- 
tumnal in her colors. Dolly’s was a brilliant 
russet autumn, with gray skies and red ber- 
ries and warm lights. She had tied a scarlet 
kerchief round her neck, but the snow did 
not melt for all her bright colors. How pret- 
ty it was! leaves lying crisped and glittering 


Dolly; “he wrote to Aunt Sarah about it,| upon the white foaming heaps, tiny tracks 
and said they were coming home. Are you) here and there crossing the pathways, and 


going to take all these pipes and French | 
novels ?” | 
“T can never study without a pipe,” said | 
George; “and I must keep up my French.” | 
Dolly and Lady Sarah were disappointed | 
when George, notwithstanding these ap- | 
pliances for study, returned without any | 
special distinctions. The first Christmas 
that he came back he brought Robert Hen- | 
ley with him. The old grandmother in the | 
Palace was dead, and the young man had no | 
longer a lodging in Kensington. The two | 
arrived after dinner, and found Lady Sarah | 
established by the fire in the oak parlor. 
They had come up driving through a fierce 
Christmas wind from the station, and were | 





then the bird-steps, like chainlets lightly 


laid upon the smooth, white field. Where 


the sun had melted the snow in some shel- 
tered corner some redbreasts were hopping 
and bobbing; the snow-sheets glittered, ly- 
ing heavy on the laurel leaves on the low 
fruit walls. 

Robert watched her coming, with her hon- 
est, smiling face. She stopped at the end 
of the walk to clear away a corner of the 
bed, where a little colony of snow - drops 
were crushed by a tiny avalanche that had 
fallen upon their meek heads. It was the 
work of an instant, but in that instant Dol- 
ly’s future fate was decided. 

For, as my heroine comes advancing un- 
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conscious through this snow and diamond 
morning, Henley thinks that is the realiza- 
tion of a dream he has sometimes dreamed, 
and that the mistress of his future home 
stands there before him, bright and bonnie, 
handsome and outspoken. Dorothy rules 
him with the ascendency of a youthful, in- 
different heart, strong in its own reliance 
and hope; and yet this maiden is not the 
Vou. XLV.—No. 266.—18 
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person that she thinks herself, nor is she the 
person that Henley thinks her. She is strong, 
but with an artificial strength not all her 
own ; strong in the love of those round about 
her, strong in youth and in ignorance of evil. 

They walked together down the garden 
walks and out into the lanes, and home again 
across the stile. ‘“ Dolly,” said Robert, as 
they were going in, “I shall not forget our 
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morning’s expedition together. Will you, 
too, promise me-—” He stopped short. “ What 
are those?” he said, sentimentally ; “ snow- 
drops?” and he stooped to pick one or two. 
Dolly also turned away. “Here is some- 
thing that will remind you—” Robert began. 

“And you,” cries Dolly, flinging a great 
snow-heap suddenly into his face and run- 
ning away. It was very babyish and vul- 
gar, but Robert looked so solemn that she 
could not resist the impulse. He walked 
back to the house greatly offended. 


MAZZINI. 

JOT long ago I stood in Santa Croce— 
LN the Westminster Abbey of Florence— 
gazing on the cenotaph of Dante. Ravenna 
clings to the dust of the great poet, though 
above it rises but a humble monument ; the 
Florence that once banished him has re- 
claimed his dust again and again, but too 
late ; she has raised in her most sacred shrine 
the beautiful tomb on which the noble form 
sits, with mourning Italy at his feet. But 
its homage is to emptiness ; it is a memorial 
of her own blindness. Gazing on it, I re- 
flected on the greatest of the Italians who 
have succeeded Dante, whom I knew to be 
slowly dying at Lugano, in Switzerland. 
Soon I knew the mortal frame in which 
Mazzini sat at his noble task would be emp- 
ty as this tomb. Then cities which had 
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reverences; and no man did he reverence 
more than Mazzini. Mazzini, unable to re- 
main inactive, had been employing his time 
in trying to do something for the poor Ital- 
ians in London, There were here some 
half a dozen Italians who made a regular 
business of inveigling poor creatures to 
leave their country and come to London, 
where they were reduced to slavery. They 
slept crowded together in one room, were 
sent out every morning to grind organs, and 
if they did not bring home a certain sum, 
were beaten and allowed no food. Mazzinj 
brought some of these masters before the 
courts here, which punished them, and the 
system was broken up. He then started a 
gratuitous school (1841), in which the chil- 
dren and youths were taught. This school, 
which was kept at 5 Hatton Garden, lasted 
for more than seven years, and is the basis 


| of the recent statement of English papers 


permitted the living soul to wander in exile | 
through every land but that to which his | 


life had been devoted would quarrel for his 
dust also, would build monuments, and load 
them with laurels. How often is that old 
tragedy to be repeated! But it was not to 


not lay his bones down in a foreign land, as 
seemed probable; though reaching Italy at 
last only in time to die, he died amidst lov- 
ing hearts, and was followed to his grave in 
his own native city by a vast throng who 
mourned him as one who had made their 
patriotism to be ne longer a crime. It is 
with strange, sad emotions that those who 
have known, loved, cherished this man, now 
stand aside and see Italian assemblies, offi- 
cers of rank, and the press of Europe bring- 
ing laurels to the grave of one whom, living, 
they hunted like a felon, and condemned to 
sit in his little room here in London eating 
his heart. 

My own interest in Mazzini was first 
aroused by Margaret Fuller’s letters concern- 
ing him. It was in London, I believe, that 
she first met him; and I have often heard 
from his own lips how deeply impressed he 
was by her character and genius. Mazzini 
was then living in comparative solitude. 
He sometimes met her at Carlyle’s, where 
together they grappled the Chelsea giant’s 
political heresies in a way that no one wel- 
comes more than he from those whom he 


that when Mazzini came to England “he 
supported himself by keeping school.” Maz- 
zini sank a considerable amount in this 
purely gratuitous school; he gave a great 
deal of his time to speaking in it, especially 
on Sundays, when he gave the children lect- 
ures which are still remembered for their 
impressiveness by the cultivated people who 
often attended ; but he never received a pen- 
ny from or through the school. One Sunday 
evening Margaret Fuller visited this school. 
“She had,” said Mazzini, “some fear of us 
exiles and revolutionists of Italy ; but from 
‘the hour that she passed with us—Scipione 
Pistrucci, Celestino Vai, and others were 
with us—she became one of our most hearty 
friends, and so remained to the last.” “ Her 


| pure and noble nature,” he wrote years aft- 
be quite so bad as I thought. Mazzini did | 


erward, “responsive to every generous im- 
pulse, understood and felt the treasure of af- 
fection which had been disclosed among us 
by a religious sense of the holiness of our 
aim.” <A few evenings ago the Hon. James 
Stansfeld, now a member of the government, 
and always a devoted friend to Mazzini, told 
me that he remembered nothing in the little 
history of that school so touching as Marga- 
ret Fuller’s first visit. “She arose,” he 
said, “and spoke to the children with ear- 
nestness for some little time, and then her 
voice faltered, and she said, ‘I have nothing 
to say, except—God bless you” She then 
took her seat, but we all felt ourselves in the 
presence of a noble woman.” From this 
time Margaret Fuller and Mazzini were 
friends; amidst the trials of Italy their 
friendship was cemented; and to it, no 
doubt, many Americans besides myself owe 
it that his forehead has always appeared 
across the sea shining in the light of a noble 
ideal. ’ 
Coming to England with such impressions 
of the man, I was filled with amazement at 
finding him the object of a bitter animosity 
both on the Continent and in England. The 
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hatred of tyrants found a full expression in | 


the London Times—‘the bloody old Times,” 
as Cobden used to call it—which never 
omitted any opportunity of stabbing Maz- 
zini’s name and fame. Here I read that 
Mazzini was an “assassin ;” that he was a 
“conspirator;” that he was engaged in “rev- 
olutionary schemes ;” that he had abandoned 
his comrades to imprisonment and death, to 
which he had led them, and cared only to 
save himself. 

I have never been more impressed by a 
sense of the extremes of malignity to which 
partisanship may carry men than when, on 
the very day that I read a bitter attack of 
this character on Mazzini, I for the first time 
met the man himself. One look from Maz- 
zini’s eye would, I believe, have brought the 
writer of such slanders into the dust. On no 
other face that it has been my fortune to look 
have I been able to read such visible inscrip- 
tions of purity and character. This was ten 
years ago. Mazzini was at that time the 
centre and charm of a circle of cultivated 
men and women, whose wealth and influence 


MAZZINL 


were freely devoted to the cause of liberty 
every where. I was among them because 
they were profoundly moved by the struggle 
of liberty in America; and while with them, 
and enjoying frequently the society of Maz- 
zini, I heard and read, was able partly to ob- 
serve, the life and career of Mazzini. Some 
studies of that life (whose outline I assume 
to be familiar) I propose to give here, before 
recording further personal impressions or 
reminiscences of him. 

It is a peculiarity of Mazzini’s life that it 
had little or nothing of that usually gradual 
growth which we are accustomed to call de- 
velopment. There were no phases of faith 
with him; no slow unfolding of his mind 
leaf by leaf out of early prejudices. One day 
made him a Protestant and an Italian revo- 
lutionist and patriot, and there was hardly 
a perceptible alteration in his principles and 
aims from that day to the hour when he 
breathed. his last, though his sad destiny 
| laid the burden on him while he was yet 

hardly more than a boy. He had a happy 
| childhood, a happy boyhood. His father 
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was aphysician of high repute in Genoa at 
the time of his birth—which was, I have 
reason to believe, as early as 1805, and not 
1808, as generally stated—and his mother 
was a woman of fine gifts. Neither of them 
ever thought of training their son to brood 
over the woes of his country. Proud of his 
gifts, they gave him a good education, and 
no youth ever had fairer prospects of a brill- 
iant worldly career than young Mazzini on 
the day that he received his university di- 
ploma inlaw. It was, however, a somewhat 
precocious graduation, and he was but little 
more than a boy. 


It was probably a little before that, as he | 


walked one day with his mother on the 
streets of Genoa, that another Mother met 
him—even Italy, who laid her hand upon 
his shoulder and pointed him to her brave 
sons who were being pressed back into his 


native city, choked with dust and blood. | 


They were the scattered remnants of the 
young men who had risen in Piedmont to 
resist Austria. That scene remained indeli- 
bly impressed on the boy’s mind—for he was 
but sixteen years of age when it occurred. 
“The idea” (to use his own words) “of an 
existing wrong in my own country, against 


which it was my duty to struggle, and the | 


He had for his only companions a Bible, a 
Tacitus, and the works of Byron.. He was 
permitted to send his linen home to }e 
washed. One day, while eating something 
his mother had sent him, he found a pencil! 
between his teeth. He takes the hint, and 
notes are returned written on his shirts, 
In a piece of bread sent by his mother he 
also found, one day, a bit of paper with the 
words, ‘ Polonia insurrexit.” He had the 
pleasure of informing the jailer, who care- 
fully kept any tidings of the outer world 
from reaching him, that Poland was in in- 
surrection, and the astonished official could 
only conclude that the youth had the devil 
himself for co-conspirator. 

It is a remarkable fact that the earliest 
manifestations of the new birth of Italy 
were in the form of a controversy concern- 
ing art and literature. Writing of his early 
friend, the martyr-patriot Ruffini, Mazzini 
says: “In 1827-28 Ruffini’s attention was 
forcibly attracted by the literary question. 
It was the time of the great dispute between 


| those who were called the supporters of the 
| romantic and the classic schools; but who 


| 


thought that I too must bear my part in that | 


struggle, flashec before my mind on that day 
for the first tinie, never again to leave me.” 
The law diploma is gained only to be laid 
aside; the brilliant prospects which had 
gleamed before him fade away; he is found 
writing such articles for the Indicateur Genois 


should rather have been called the support- 
ers of liberty and authority. The one party 
maintained that, the human mind being 
progressive, every epoch ought to find its 
different literary manifestation, and that we 


| should seek the precepts and inspirations of 


art in the entrails of the living and actual 
nation. The others pretended that we had in 


| art long ago reached the Pillars of Hercules, 


as not only attract the attention of the city, | 


but also of the government. The newspaper 
is suppressed ; the writer of the articles which 
have dared to speak of a “liberated Italy” 
(then a criminal phrase) has been discover- 
ed; the boy is watched by the police. Not 
many years later the proud father sees, in- 
stead of the career of which he had dreamed 
for his son, a parity of policemen dragging 
him to prison, whither he knows not. 

Why was young Mazzini treated as a felon? 
The governor of Genoa told his father why, 
when the latter demanded an answer; and 
the explanation is curious. ‘Your son,” he 
said, “is a young man of talent, very fond 
of solitary walks by night, and habitually 
silent as to the subject of his meditations; 
and the government is not fond of young 
men of talent, the subject of whose musings 
is unknown to it.” This, then, was the 


| able authority. 
| the first to climb to the source. 


Italy to which Mazzini was born—a country | 


which had nothing better to do with its 
young thinkers than to put them in prison. 

Torn from his parents by night, carried 
away in a closed carriage, the youth next 


that the Greeks and Romans had furnished 
models which we should be content to copy, 
and that all innovation, whether in form or 
spirit, was impotent and dangerous. The 
unity of the human mind, which renders us 
unable to conquer a principle without seek- 
ing to apply it to our every mode of action— 
this, and the situation of Italy, naturally 
drew those who studied the question on to 
political ground; and governments, by their 
fears, precipitated them upon it. The young 
men who made their first campaign in favor 
of romanticism became suspected ; journals 
purely literary were suppressed, solely be- 
cause they maintained independence in art. 
To this brutal negation imposed by force we 
replied by removing the question to the na- 
tional ground, and by preparing to try, hand 
to hand, the principle of blind and immov- 
Jacopo Ruffini was one of 
In 1829, a 
year before the French insurrection, he had 
given his name to the men who followed, 


| between exile and the scaffold, the holy 
| route which leads to the national organiza- 


sees the light in a cell at the top of the for- | 


tress of Savona. The room overlooked the 
sea and commanded the sky; the earth was 
shut out from view, except its grandest feat- 
ure—the superb Alps rising in the distance. 


tion of Italy.” 

The Antologia of Florence was the journal 
in which the literary question began speedi- 
ly to show its political bearings, and it was 
for his contributions to it that Mazzini suf- 
fered his first imprisonment, already men- 
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tioned. It was as he sat in that fortress, 
looking out upon the sea and sky, that there 
took shape in his mind that idea which was 
denounced as Utopian up to the day when, 
over the ruins of the thrones which defied 
it. the germ of that idea has become the one 
fairest and most solid fact in the Europe of 
to-day. The faith of Mazzini and the cen- 
tral principle of his thought are such as can 
not be appreciated at a glance. He spoke 
of religion, progress, nationality, associa- 
tion, and the like; but the values for which 
such familiar words stood in his mind were 
so different from their significance in minds 
less exact and analytic that I remember to 
have thought, sometimes, when listening to 
him, that it was a pity he used this common 
currency. It was as if he were holding up 
before a crowd the gold sovereign, with St. 
George and the Dragon stamped upon if, 
to indicate the conflict between Light and 
Darkness. Most people would see no such 
divine meanings in the pound sterling. 
Nevertheless, the words he there used were 
still the watch-words of liberty in Europe; 
oppressors had not corrupted them; and 
Mazzini wished to infuse a higher meaning 
into them. Such interpretations constituted 
the main burden of his eloquent conversa- 
tion; and I think I can make clear the es- 
sential features of the theory which lay in 
his mind as a synthesis which represented 
man and his universe. 

His point of view was that of religion. 
No one could be with Mazzini an hour with- 
out feeling that he was the most religious 
of men; his sacred reason was as a glowing 
sky, under which he habitually lived, moved, 
thought; and his life was duty organized. 
His earliest conviction—formed there in the 
Savona tower—was that the great need of 
Italy was to have less hate and more love, 
less wrath against this or that foreign in- 
vader, more devotion to principles. This 
idea subsequently took shape in his mind as 
that sharp distinetion which he drew he- 
tween rights and duties. To some even of 
his warmest friends this distinction seemed 
strained and technical. To him, however, it 
was vital. He ingisted that we should drop 
the phrase “ human rights,” and substitute 
“human duties.” To say that men have 


rights and must maintain them is the ex- | 


pression of the age of egoism; the new age 
will not think of rights, but of duties—per- 
sonal, social, national, human—the fulfill- 
ment of which implies, indeed, the assertion 
of what are called human rights as a condi- 
tion, but is not inspired by this lower condi- 
tion. It may be a man’s right to be free; 
but his freedom would be of little importance 
were it not the measure of his duty, which 
alone can turn his liberty to any high pur- 
pose for himself or others.- Otherwise the 
rights of man would mean only the wildness 
of the savage or the recklessness of a success- 


ful criminal. When he thought on the con- 
dition of Italy, he perceived that the people 
were quite ready to struggle against Austria. 
Why? “Toassert ourrights?” Whatthen? 
That you may make yourselves and your 
country nobler, may clear yourselves and 
Italy of superstition and wrong, and set 
both to accomplish the task Divinely ordain- 
| ed for them? 

There came into his mind the idea of a 
mission for every human being. It is a high 
circumstance that while Thomas Carlyle 
was, amidst the lonely hills of Craigenput- 
tock, steadily shaping out this idea of a task 
ordained for every life, Joseph Mazzini was 
aining the same revelation in the solitude 

of his prison. Neither of these had heard 
of the other until many years after that; 
but when they met it was with a mutual 
recognition that they were brothers, born 
of this mother- principle, and many differ- 
ences on other points could never destroy 
this sense of religious relationship. When 
an English Home Secretary had opened the 
letters of Mazzini, then an exile in London 
(1844), and could only confront popular in- 
dignation at his thus having made the gov- 
ernment an Austrian detective by trying 
to blacken Mazzini’s character, Carlyle did 
not wait for the retraction that had to be 
made, but uttered his protest in the London 
Times. *‘I have had,” he said, “ the honor to 
know M. Mazzini for a series of years; and 
whatever I may think of his practical in- 
sight and skill in worldly affairs, I can, with 
great freedom, testify to all men that he, if 
I have ever seen one such, is a man of genius 
and virtue, a man of sterling veracity, hu- 
manity, and nobleness of mind. Whether 
the extraneous Austrian emperor and mis- 
erable old chimera of a pope shall maintain 
themselves in Italy, or be obliged to decamp 
from Italy, is not a question in the least vi- 
tal to Englishmen. But it is a question vi- 
tal to us that sealed letters in an English 
post-office be, as we all fancied they were, 
| respected as things sacred ; that the opening 
of men’s letters—a practice near of kin to 
picking men’s pockets, and to other still 
| viler and far fataler forms of scoundrelism— 
be not resorted to in England except in cases 
of the very last extremity.” 
| I have somewhat anticipated my story in 
giving this letter here, but not without a 
purpose; for the second sentence of Car- 
| lyle’s letter points to the next generalization 
which Mazzini’s mind had reached, as the 
first does to the idea of individual duty, by 
| which he had been related to his valiant 
defender. Those national questions in the 
South, which were “ not in the least vital to 
Englishmen,” had long been with Mazzini, 
| and through him with Young Italy, inextri- 
| cably bound up with religion, with individ- 
ual duty. While still in his tower, with 
| nothing to do but pursue those musings of 
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which the government “‘ was not fond,” Maz- 
zini had come to the belief that a nation also 
had its appointed mission and task, and that 
its rights were important only as so many 
implements necessary for the performance of 
that task. To be independent of Austria, to 
dethrone the king, to abolish the papacy— 
all these would be valueless except as they 
were the incidental signs of an Italy which 
should be the incarnation of a Divine Pur- 
pose. From this he worked out the idea of 
nationality. “I considered,” so he said to 
me one day, “that there was a Providential 
distribution of labors among nations. Each 
people has a genius, and its genius means 
the power to prepare some thread for the 
great woof of humanity which no other na- 
tion can contribute. Tyranny is evil, be- 
cause it is impossible for the genius of a peo- 
ple to be developed or to act under it, and 
the contribution can not be given. So it is 
not so much the right as it is the duty of a 
people to be free, to be united; otherwise its 
task is declined, and humanity suffers. This 
principle, organizing an individual, is per- 
sonal religion; organizing the family, it 
makes the home; organizing society, it 
makes associated civilization; organizing 
the nation, it becomes immediately merged 
in humanity; organizing humanity, it is the 
progressive incarnation of God.” 

Mazzini, meaning this, spoke of fraternity 


established churches; he held that their 
disestablishment must be the first step to- 
ward a tru. establishment. In belief he was 
a simple theist, with an enthusiastic rever- 
ence for Christ; but this was a conviction 
too profound in him to find expression jy 
any ancient symbol. “The age of the Sym- 
bol is passing away; the age of the Idea, 
once conveyed, now hid, by the Symbol, is 
advancing.” 

He spoke of progress. It was the practical] 
side of his religion, and in it was contained 
the whole of what may be called his method, 
It was a very different conception from the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of progress: where the 
latter places evolution Mazzini placed reyo- 
lution. The philosophical American or En- 
glishman has no difficulty whatever in con- 
demning revolution as a method. We are 
quite willing to criticise severely the bridge 
which has carried us over. We can illus- 
trate the dangers of the violent method 
abundantly by the sad recoils that have fol- 
lowed it in France and other nations. But 
still it stands that every line in our charters 
of liberty was written in royal blood and 
amidst the flames of revolution. ‘ Will you 
remark,” says Mazzini, “to what height you 
Americans rise under revolutionary inspira- 
tion? What great principles shine out then 


| in your Declaration of Independence? Then 


and of association, but the socialists were | 


puzzled to find that he would not work with 
them. It was because their aims were too 
unideal. They were hungry, poor, cold, 
ignorant, wretched; they were angrily as- 
sailing the powers and classes whose selfish- 
ness kept them in this condition ; and amidst 
their combinations to carry on their struggle 
was conceived their idea of association for 
other objects—as labor or economy. Maz- 
zini had so long eaten his bread in sorrow, 
his religious life had so long come to him in 
the form of self-sacrifice, that he shrank 
from an aim which seemed to him to begin 
and end in the satisfaction of physical wants. 
In this I think he was mistaken; more than 
he thought, the poor socialist was dreaming 
of a culture and moral devotion for himself 
and his children beyond the better physical 
conditions. But for the time this was not 
only veiled, it was set aside by the hostility 
of nearly all of the leading socialists toward 
any kind of religion, and an acrimonious 
atheism which had not yet had time to ex- 
plain itself as a simple revolt against the 
god whom tyrants had made and set up in 
their own image. So it was, however, that 
the unreligiousness of socialism opened a 
chasm between Mazzini and its leaders. His 
ideals for man, for society, for nations, for 
humanity, he summed in the word God; and 
for this he thought and lived—an embodied 
ideal. His idea of a state included a religion 
for that state. He discarded the existing 


come long years of what you may call prog- 


ress—the trail of slavery and political cor- 
ruption over them all. But again the storm 
and the night come; and again — amidst 
mobs at the North, over John Brown’s gal- 


| lows, through the convulsions by which the 


republic throws off slavery—the stars arise 
and the night is holy with the old star-fires, 
the high principles of 1776.” If my reader 
had heard with me the discourse of those 
lips now still in death on topics like these, 
he would not be at a loss to see what essence 
of truth was in Mazzini’s mind. It was not 
that he loved war; he was the gentlest of 
men; but he could not see the value of life 
except as something to be steadfastly given 
to great duties, and in his country and time 
he beheld all duties clustering around a cause 
which could be born only out of pangs. 

But he did not believe That the new era 
which only sacrifices and agonies could in- 
augurate was to live by violence. In his 
mind, also, revolution was abnormal, as 
storms in nature. He spoke of such advan- 
tages as those indicated by the experience 
of America ‘in the light of high compensa- 
tions for a sorrowful necessity. But he re- 
garded these compensations as rich in pro- 
portion to the anguish that purchased them. 
He implicitly believed that the combination 
of men for a great and just cause immediate- 
ly resulted in the creation of power. That 
if, as the combinations of wrong would ne- 
cessitate, there was a collision between the 
false and the true, there would be formed at 
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that moment the living germs of the true 
order. I find my pen faltering at the 
thought of attempting to transfer to writ- 
ten sentences the glowing words—even they 
less eloquent than the eyes that burned above 
the pale face that seemed to have poured all 
ts life into them—with which he dwelt on 
this theme. “Gather these heroes together” 
so linger his utterances in my memory); 

“let them, with the light of their cause still 
upon them, with self under foot, out of sight 

the self that was slain before their mighty 
devotion to their country, to humanity, and 
God—let them in that great hour frame the 
laws, establish the institutions of a country. 
Will they organize selfishness, and frame in- 
iquity into a constitution? What they af- 
firm will be the principles for which they 
have suffered; they will plant lumanity. 
And the martyrs so gathered, will they re- 
peat and re-establish the dreary creeds, the 
wretched dogmas and superstitions — the 
very pythons and dragons which they have 
been slaying? What faith they aftirm will 
be the faith of man, the voice of the univers- 
al reason; it will be the seed of the Church 
of Humanity. Only the seed, indeed; for the 
life of man is progressive. Nor can the hu- 
man intellect tell what will be unfolded from 
that seed. The power that has formed it is 
the Divine Energy that waited for the har- 
monious combination of hearts and intellects 
through which alone it might be created; 
and with each successive unfolding of that 
new divinely human force thus created, it- 
self essentially progressive, a corresponding 
development and adaptive improvement will 
take place in the external and contempora- 
neous germs of social, national, and religious 
life. The view” (these are Mazzini’s own 
words) ‘‘ will extend with our discoveries, 
our mission increase with our strength, ad- 
vancing from age to age toward destinies yet 
unknown, forever purifying and completing 
the formula of devotion, as star after star 
shall be unveiled for man in the heaven of 
intelligence.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that when Maz- 
zini began his task, though “ United Italy” 
was necessarily its first expression, “ Repub- 
lican Italy” was already visible within it, 
and within this, again—plainly visible to his 
eyes, at least—was Italy restored from paral- 
ysis to be a living member of humanity. The 
King of Sardinia little knew how sacred that 
cell in the Savona fortress would become to 
the youth he imprisoned there. ‘* When in my 
solitude and imprisonment the thought came 
to me that Italy might perhaps be destined 
to initiate this new epoch, this faith of prog- 
ress, this new life and fraternity for the na- 
tions of Europe, the immense hope shone like 
a star to my soul.” 

Mazzini was pining now for action when 
(1831) the offer was made him of leaving 
prison, provided he would leave Italy. He 


preferred a banishment which he felt he 
could make temporary, and so he found a 
refuge in Marseilles, where already the ex- 
iles of Italy constituted an important ele- 
ment. He had before his imprisonment 
joined the secret society of the Carbonari. 


But he was very soon disgusted with them; 


their pseudo-masonic forms of initiation, 
their ceremonious pretensions, their consid- 
eration for their own society (to whose rules 
the interests of Italy seemed sometimes sub- 
ordinated), their unrealities—all seemed to 
the devout youth, with a great aim en- 
throned in his heart, frivolous. So he would 
have no more to do with it, laughed at its 
threats of death for his disobedience, and at 
Marseilles he founded the association of 
Young Italy. From that hour Carbonarism 
in Italy died out. He gave the new society 
the cypress for its only badge—symbol of 
mourning, but of the faith that is ever green 
—and the motto, which he himself always 
used on his seal, ‘‘ Ora e sempre’—Now and 
forever. 

The young men gathered around his stand- 
ard with enthusiasm. The New Italy was, 
indeed, born at Marseilles during Mazzini’s 
two years’ residence there. “The work,” as 
he afterward wrote, “ was effected by a con- 
siderable pecuniary outlay, and through the 
devotion of a valuable class of men, for the 
most part eminently Italian—the merchant 
sailors. These men were worked upon, and 
accepted their mission with enthusiasm. By 
actively organizing relations at every point 
where communication is most frequent with 
the peninsula, regular transmissions were 
effected ; the packets were confided to he- 
roic youths, who braved every risk to carry 
them to their destination; they were finally 
distributed throughout the country, and in 
spite of espionage, severe penalties, and a 
thousand acts of imprudence, their circula- 
tion was immense, and their effect also. Or- 
ganization commenced at every point. In 
the twinkling of an eye the chain of com- 
munication was formed from one extremity 
to the other of the peninsula. Every where 
the principles of La Giovane Italia were 
preached; every where its standard was 
recognized and hailed. Its members con- 
tinued to increase ; its emissaries were con- 
tinually meeting each other, crossing from 
province to province. Every day the de- 
mand for its publications became louder; 
presses were set up in some parts of the in- 
terior, where small publications, dictated by 
local circumstances, or reprints of what was 
sent from Marseilles, were thrown off. Fear 
was unknown. There was no doubt of sue- 
cess. All this was the result of principles, 
and effected by some young men without 
great means, without the influence of rank, 
without material force.” 

It was then that Charles Albert came to 
the throne of Sardinia. Mazzini uttered the 
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warning of Young Italy in a famous letter, 
entitled “If Not, Not.” Having urged the 
new monarch to put himself at the head of 
the new movement, he said, “ Posterity will 
proclaim you either the first among men, or 
the last of Italy’s tyrants. Choose!” 

Let us for a moment consider the condi- 
tion of Italy at the time when Mazzini first 
consecrated his life to her cause. She was 
hardly entitled to Metternich’s description 
of her as “a geographical expression.” She 
was divided into seven states, which had 
no common flag or central life. Naples and 


Parma were ruled by Spaniards and Bour- | 


bons; Modena and Tuscany by Austrian 
archdukes; Lombardy and Venetia by the 
Emperor of Austria; Piedmont and Sar- 
dinia by Savoyards, united by marriage with 
the Hapsburgs. Oppressive duties, despotic 


military administrations, a reign of terror | 


so silent that the world hardly noticed it— 
“the steps of the scaffold” being, as one de- 
scribed it, ‘‘ paved with velvet, so little noise 
did heads make when they fell” —these made 
up the Italy of fifty years ago. Austria 
kept on that soil an army of 80,000 men, and 
in its coils Italy and her children were 
crushed—the Laocoén of nations. Begin- 
ning with Naples, in 1820, state after state— 
Piedmont, Parma, Modena, and the Pontif- 
ical States—arose in insurrection against 
their several tyrants; but because they had 
no central life, because they were Pied- 
montese, Lombards, Romans, not Italians, 
their victories, bravely won, turned to ashes 
on their lips. The recovering tyrants, who 
knew so well the maxim, Divide et impera, 
only made their chains stronger. 

To this state of things Mazzini was born. 
He said, ‘ There must be an Italy in place of 
these disjointed, mutilated limbs.” And for 
this the society of Young Italy was formed. 
For this he called upon King Charles Albert 
to inaugurate his reign by assuming the 
leadership of the aim which was as yet the 
banner of the exiles at Marseilles. 

Charles Albert replied by condemning to 
the galleys all who owned, read, or circulated 
the works which the exiles were scattering 
throughout Italy. Then the despots who 
had divided up Italy among themselves took 
counsel together in good earnest. The hos- 
pitality of France in permitting the exiles 
to assemble with impunity in Marseilles was 
their chief difficulty. How to stop that? 
France’ was fresh from her revolution of 
1830, and would be very jealous of any op- 
pression of the Italian patriots on her soil. 
Nevertheless, the society at Marseilles was 
dispersed by the police, Mazzini banished, 
and fortune favored the authorities with an 
incident that seemed to justify the proceed- 
ing. Lazzareschi and Emiliani, two spies 
of the Duke of Modena, were stabbed in an 
affray at Rhodez, in the south of France, by 
an Italian named Gavioli. Immediately aft- 


erward there appeared in the Moniteur a de- 
cree signed by Mazzini and La Cecilia, eop- 
demning to death the two men who had 
been stabbed. The production of the orice 
inal document was demanded, and it was 
proved that the decree was a malicious for- 
gery. Its Italian was ungrammatical ; jis 
dates.were impossible; but it had served a 
purpose: it shielded the government from 
any popular protest against the meetings of 
Young Italy at Marseilles being broken up. 
The French court, on the trial, pronounced 
the decree a forgery; yet it has been fished 
up four times since, as often as it was deem. 
ed necessary to shock weak-minded people, 
or those who did not remember the cireum- 
stance, until at last one knew by the reap- 
pearance of the absurd decree that some new 
outrage dn Italy was in preparation. 

Well, Mazzini, at the request of the Pied- 
montese government, had been banished 
from France. He remained there, however, 
a year after that in concealment, during 
| which time he planned the first blow that 
| Young Italy was to strike. It was at Genoa, 
jand it failed, owing to the youth and inex- 
| perience of its leaders—-one of whom would 
| perhaps not have escaped the hot pursuit of 
| the government (as he did with difficulty), 
| had it been known that he would one day be 
| known to the world as Garibaldi. The next 

expedition was in Savoy; it failed through 
|the treachery of the general commanding 
the insurgents—Ramonino. Eleven of Maz- 
|zini’s friends were executed; he, though 
| sentenced to death, escaped. The basis of 
| these movements was Switzerland; and the 
|result was that all the despots of Europe 
began to browbeat that country. © France, 
|in particular, threatens to “take the mat 
| ter into her own hands,” to quote tho dis- 
| patch, unless Switzerland shall cease to tol- 
erate “the incorrigible enemies of the re- 
pose of governments.” Switzerland yields; 
and Mazzini became a resident of England. 

So was summed up in the terrible word 
failure the first series of efforts which had 
been made to rescue Italy from the beaks 
and talons that preyed upon her. Devotion 
and self-sacrifice, concert and prayer, the 
pouring out of the best blood like water— 
all, all had ended in a weary band—weary, 
| scarred, broken-hearted—making their way 
| to find their solitude in the wilderness of 

London. What did this mean for Mazzini? 
He had given up the brightest prospects of 
life; he had given up home, parents, friends ; 
| he had turned his back upon literature and 
| philosophy, for which his unquestionable 
| genius had longed; he had bidden adieu to 
| Manzoni, at whose feet he had sat, and was 
| lonely as Dante, whose mighty shade he felt 
ever hovering near him. But all these were 
as nothing to the great depths of sorrow into 
which he had now entered. Perhaps only 
i those who knew him personally can realize 
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_even they wat partly—what agonies were 
mingled in the cup pressed to his lips, as he 
has himself described them. I give the ter- 
ribly sublime passage, though not without 
misgivings that few will see all that is in it: 


1e last months of that year had inured me to suf- 
and rendered me ‘ben tetragono ai colpi di 
* as Dante has it. I know not to what pe- 
rity of mind it is owing that I have never been 
» to remember the dates of even the most impor- 
nt events of my individual life. But were I to live 
a century I could never forget the close of that 
ir, nor the moral tempest that passed over me, and 
amidst the vortex of which my soul was s0 nearly 
overwhelmed. I speak of it now with reluctance, and 
@olely for the sake of those who may be doomed to 
suffer what I then suffered, and to whom the voice 
of a brother who has escaped from that tempest— 
storm-beater: and bleeding, indeed, but with retemper- 
ed soul—may, perhaps, indicate the path of salvation. 

“Tt was the tempest of doubt, which, I believe, all 
who devote their lives to a great enterprise, yet have 
not dried and withered up their soul, like Robespierre, 
beneath some barren intellectual formula, buf have re- 
tained a loving heart, are doomed, once at least, to bat- 
tlethrough. Mysoul was overflowing with and greedy 
of affection; as fresh and eager to unfold to joy as in 
the days when sustained by my mother’s smile; as full 
of fervid hope for others, at least, if not for myself. 
But during those fatal months there darkened around 
me such a hurricane of sorrow, disillusion, and decep- 
tion as to bring before my eyes, in all its ghastly naked- 
ness, a foreshadowing of the old age of my soul, soli- 
tary in a desert world, wherein no comfort in the strug- 
gle was vouchsafed to me. 

‘It was not only the overthrow, for an indefinite 
period, of every Italian hope; the dispersion of the 
best of our party; the series of persecutions, which 

ui undone the work we had done in Switzerland, and 
driven us away from the spot nearest Italy; the ex- 
haustion of our means, and the accumulation of al- 
most insurmountable material obstacles between me 
and the task I had set myself to do; it was the falling 
to pieces of that moral edifice of faith and love from 
which alone I had derived strength for the combat, 
the skepticism I saw rising around me upon every side, 
the failure of faith in those who had solemnly bound 
themselves with me to pursue unshaken the path we 
had known at the outset to be choked with sorrows, 
the distrust I detected in those most dear to me as 
to the motives and intentions which sustained and 
urged me onward in the evidently unequal struggle. 
Even at that time the adverse opinion of the majority 
was a matter of little moment to me; but to see my- 
self suspected of ambition, or any other than noble 
motives, by the one or two beings upon whom I had 
concentrated my whole power of attachment, pros- 
trated my soul in deep despair. And these things 
were revealed to me at the very time when, assailed as 
I was on every side, I felt most intensely the need of 
comforting and retempering my spirit in communion 
with the fraternal souls I had deemed capable of com- 
prehending even my silence, of divining all that I suf- 
fered in deliberately renouncing every earthly joy, and 
of smiling in suffering with me. Without entering 
into details, I will merely say that it was precisely in 
this hour of need that these fraternal souls withdrew 
from me. When I felt I was indeed alone in the 
world—alone but for my poor mother far away, and 
unhappy also for my sake—I drew back in terror at the 
void before me. Then, in that moral desert, doubt 
came upon me. Perhaps I was wrong, and the world 
right? Perhaps my idea was a dream? Perhaps I 
had been led, not by an idea, but by my idea; by the 
pride of my own conception; the desire of victory 
rather than the purpose of the victory ; an intellectual 
egotism, and the cold calculation of an ambitious 

iit, drying up and withering the spontaneous and 


*“On all sides well squared to Fortune’s blows.” 
—Cary’s Dante, Par., canto xvii. 


innocent impulses of my heart, which would have led 
me to the modest virtues of a limited sphere, and to 
duties near at hand and easy of fulfillment. 

“The day on which my soul was furrowed by these 
doubts I felt myself not only unutterably and supreme- 
ly wretched—I felt myself a criminal—conscious of 
guilt, yet incapable of expiation. The forms of those 
shot at Alessandria and Chambéry rose up before me 
like the phantoms of a crime and its unavailing re- 
morse. I could not recall them to life. How many 
mothers had I caused to weep! How many more must 
learn to weep should I persist in the attempt to arouse 
the youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken in them 
the yearning for a common country! And if that 
country were indeed an illusion? If Italy, exhaust- 
ed by two epor hs of civilization, were condemned by 
Providence henceforth to remain subject to younger and 
more vigorous nations—without a name or a mission 
of her own—whence had I derived the right of judging 
the future, and urging hundreds, thousands of men, to 
the sacrifice of themselves and of all that they held 
most dear? I will not dwell upon the effect of these 
doubts upon my spirit. I will simply say that I suf- 
fered so much as to be driven to the confines of mad- 
ness. At times I started from my sleep at night and 
ran to the window in delirium, believing that I heard 
the voice of Jacopo Ruffini calling tome. At times I 
felt myself irresistibly impelled to arise and go trem- 
bling into the room next my own, fancying that I 
should see there some friend whom I really knew to 
be at that time in prison or hund ireds of miles away. 
The slightest incident—a word, a tone—moved me to 
tears. Nature, covered with snow as it then was 
around Grenchen, appeared to me to wear a funereal 
shroud, beneath which it invited metosink. I fancied 
I traced in the faces of those who surrounded me looks 
sometimes of pity, but more often of reproach. I felt 
every source of life drying up within me—the death 
of my very soul. Had that state of mind lasted but a 
little longer, I must either have gone mad, or ended 
it with the selfish death of the suicide. While I was 
thus struggling and sinking beneath my cross, I heard 
a friend, whose room was a few doors distant from 
mine, answer a young girl who, having some suspi- 
cion of my unhappy condition, was urging him to break 
in upon my solitude, by saying, ‘ Leave him alone; he 
is in his element, conspiring and happy.’ Ah, how lit- 
tle can men guess the state of mind of others, unless 
they regard it—and thie is rarely done—by the light of 
a deep affection ! 

‘* One morning I awoke to find my mind tranquil and 
my spirit calmed, as one who has passed through a 
greatdanger. The first moment of waking had always 
been one of great wretchedness with me; it was a re- 
turn to an gxistence of little other than suffering, and 
during those months of which I have spoken, that first 
moment had been, as it were, a summing up of all the 
unutterable misery I should have to go through during 
the day. But on that morning it seemed as if nature 
smiled a smile of consolation upon me, and the light 
of day appeared to bless and revive the life in my weary 
frame. The first thought that crossed my spirit was, 
your sufferings are the temptation of egotism, and arise 
from a misconception of life. 

“1 fraternized with sorrow, and inwrapped myself 
in it as a mantle; but yet it was peace, for I learned 
to suffer without rebellion, and to live calmly and in 
harmony with my own spirit. I bade a long farewell to 
all individual hopes for me upon earth, I dug with 
my own hands the grave, not of my affections—God is 
my witness that now gray-headed, I feel them yet as 

in the days of my earliest youth—but to all the desires, 
exigencies, and ineffable comforts of affection; and I 
covered the earth over that grave, so that none might 
ever know the ego buried beneath. From reasons— 
some of them apparent, some of them unknown—my 
life was, is, and, were it not near the end, would re- 
main, unhappy; but never since that time have I for 
an instant allowed myself to think that my own un- 
happiness could in any way influence my actions. I 
reverently bless God the Father for what consolations 
of affection—I can conceive of no other—he has vouch- 


safed to me in my later years; and in them I gather 
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strength to struggle with the occasional returns of 
weariness of existence. But even were these consola- 
tions denied me, I believe I should still be what I am. 
Whether the sun shine with the serene splendor of an 
Italian morn, or the leaden, corpse-like hue of the 
Northern mist be above us, I can not see that it changes 
our duty. God dwells above the earthly heaven, and 
the holy stars of faith and the futnre still shine with- 
in, though their light consume itself unreflected as the 
sepulchral lamp.” 


There is a problem among republicans of 
the party of action in Europe, represented 
in the word “ initiative,” which almost 
without America. Before 
the slave-holders’ rebellion there was a some- 
what similar question in the South. Should 
the long-meditated movement for secession 
be inaugurated by Virginia, the oldest South- 
ern State, or by South Carolina, the home of 
the Calhoun States-rights school of politics, 
or by the plantation States, which were the 
most interested commercially? In Europe 
the very word “ initiative” indicated the per- 
fect faith that the monarchical system was 
every where undermined and honey-combed, 
and the question was which nation should 
be regarded as the leader in the general up- 
rising, of whose success, in case of an allied 
movement, the revolutionists had no doubt. | 
The great French revolution had given to 
France the tradition of being the captain 
nation in revolutions. Mazzini was the first 
to question this. The fact has often been 
attributed to an intense Italian feeling 
amounting to egotism. But the truth is, 
Mazzini’s profound. religious convictions al- 
ways made him dread the French type of 
democracy. Being an ardent idealist, he 
earnestly believed that the repeated reac- 
tions that had followed French movements 
of this kind were to be ascribed to the lack 
of any deep religious root to them, and he 
earnestly believed that Italy was, on this 
account, more fitted to take the initiative. 
But the disastrous results of the various rev- 
olutionary movements which Young Italy 
had made seemed to lead him to the idea 
that there must be a combined initiative. 
In Switzerland he started a new association ; 
the name Young Italy gave way to Young 
Europe; and in the interest of what it was | 
hoped would grow to a general alliance of 
peoples he established in the same country 
an organ of Young Europe, which was print- 
ed in German, French, and Italian. The 
germ was thus laid of all the recent agita- 
tions which have given rise to the Interna- 
tional, and the League of Peace and Liberty, 
and other societies, whose aim is expressed 
in the name of their journal, The United 
States of Europe. Mazzini did not like these 
societies, but he was the father of them. 
His objection to them was on religious 
grounds. He regarded the alienation of 
European radicals as simply a reaction from 
the superstitions and corruptions of Roman- 
ism; and was fond of using Luther’s illus- 
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significance in 


tration when he (Luther) feared his ow, 
adherents—that the human mind was like 
a drunken man on horseback, who, if set uD 
on one side, was very likely to topple oye; 
on the other. He could never see with oth. 
er reverent thinkers that, after its long, hy 
training, the mind of Europe could on), 
reach a solid faith across the quicksands of 
skepticism and unbelief. To the day of his 
death Mazzini was alienated from the chief 
leaders of democracy in Europe by this 
cause. Personally, he was very fond of 
Ledru-Rollin, and of Karl Blind and others 
who were exiles in London at the same timg 
with himself; but he could never co-operat 
with them harmoniously, because they had 
no religious provision in their plan for th: 
new Europe beyond a sweeping abolition of 
all creeds and churches. 

Mazzini lived in London for many years 
almost as a hermit. Beyond his fellow-ey- 
iles, then a large company, he had hardly 
any intimate friend except Carlyle. , 

“Tremember well,” said Carlyle—his voice 
had all its depth and tenderness, for he had 
just heard of Mazzini’s death—‘I remem 
ber well when he sat for the first time on 
the seat there, thirty-six years ago. A mor 
beautiful person I never beheld, with his 
soft flashing eyes, and face full of intelli 
gence. He had great talent, certainly tl 
only acquaintance of mine of any thing like 
equal intellect who ever became entangled 
in what seemed to me hopeless visions. He 
was rather silent, spoke chietly in French, 
though he spoke good English even then, 
notwithstanding a strong accent. It was 
plain he might have taken a high rank in 
literature. He wrote well, as it was ; some- 
times for the love of it, at others when he 
wanted a little money; but he never wrote 
what he might have done had he devoted 
himself to that kind of work. He had fine 
tastes, particularly in music. But he gave 
himself up as a martyr and sacrifice to his 
aims for Italy. He lived almost in squalor; 
his health was poor from the first, but he 
took no care of it. He used to smoke a great 
deal, and drink coffee with bread crumbled 
in it, but hardly gave any attention to his 
food. His mother used to send him money, 
but he gave it away. When she died she 
left him as much as two hundred pounds a 
year—all she had—but it went to Italian 
beggars. His mother was the only member 
of his family that stuck to him. His father 
soon turned his back on his son; his only 
sister married a strict Roman Catholic, and 
she herself became too strict to have any 
thing to do with him. He did see her once 
or twice, but the interviews were too pain- 
ful to be repeated. He desired, I am told, 
to see her again when he was dying, but she 
declined. Poor Mazzini! I could not have 
any sympathy whatever with many of his 
views and hopes. He used to come here and 
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talk about the ‘solidarity of peoples ;’ and | of the late Mr. Ashurst, an eminent barrister 
chen he found that I was less and less inter- | of very liberal views, who was in the habit 
sted in such things, he had yet another at- | of réceiving his friends on Sunday afternoons 
saction than myself which brought him to }and evenings. Among those whom he met 
« But he found that she also by no means| there were Mr. James Stansfeld (now the 

tered into his opinions, and his visits be- | Right Honorable Secretary of the Local Gov- 
awe fewer. But we always esteemed him. ernment Board), Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor (now 
He was a very religious soul. When I first/ member of Parliament for Leicester), Pro- 


} 


w him he reverenced Dante chiefly, if | fessor Masson, and others who have sine« 


ne 


it exclusively. When his letters were | gained distinction. ‘‘ When he came among 
opened at the post-office here—the occasion | us,” said Mr. Stansfeld, in a conversation 


which I wrote the protest to which you | which I had with him since Mazzini’s death, 
efer—Mazzini became for the first time | ‘he wasshy, gloomy, silent; but we very soon 
-yown to the English people. There was | recognized his greatness, and made him fee] 
reat indignation at an English government | that we were in sympathy with him. He 
taking the side of the Austrian against Ital- | naturally took his place as the centre of our 
in patriots, and Mazzini was much sought | circle, and we continued from that day to 
for.invited to dinners, and all that. But he} the end to grow around him, almost as his 
lid not want the dinners. He went to but| own flesh and blood. A committee was 
w places. He formed an intimacy with | formed among us to aid his cause in Italy. 
he Ashursts which did him great good—)} His entrance into the room every Sunday 
save him a kind of home circle for the rest | was eagerly awaited, and our conversation 
f his life in England. At last it has come | hesitated until his arrival. He used always 
toanend. I went to see him just before he | to withdraw when the hour for his visit to 
eft London the last time, passed an hour, | the Hatton Garden school for poor Italians 
id came away feeling that I should never | approached, and some of us generally went 
see him again. And so it is. The papers} with him to bring him back. His conversa- 
and people have gone blubbering away over | tion was then, as always, rich, brilliant, his 
him—the very papers and people that de-| manner modest and winning. He never 
nounced him during life, seeing nothing of | uttered an idle word. Each phrase he used 
he excellence that was in him; they now | had to his own mind an exact and profound 
praise him without any perception of his de- | significance, and those he repeated came to 
fects. Poor Mazzini! After all, he sueceed-| have a precise and current value among 
ed; he died receiving the homage of the peo- | those who often met him that could not be 


ple and seeing Italy united, with Rome for 


its capital, Well, one may be glad he has | 
succeeded. We wait to see whether Italy | 


will make any thing great out of what she 
has got. We wait.” 

The incident to which Carlyle referred— 
that of the letter-opening which brought 


out Carlyle’s protest from which I have al- | 


ready quoted—was one of the most discredit- 


abl® that has ever occurred in England. In| 


1844 Mazzini discovered that the Home Sec- 
retary was,in obedience to the Austrian 
government’s request, systematically open- 
ing his letters sent from Italy and other 
parts of the country. Mazzini petitioned 
Parliament on the subject, and the matter 
was brought before the House of Commons 
by the late Mr. Duncombe. Sir James Gra- 
ham, who had thus lent England to do the 
dirty work of the Austrian police, attempted 





modified.” His relations with the Stans- 
felds and Ashursts (Mr. Stansfeld had mar- 
ried a Miss Ashurst) were rendered more in- 
timate by the marriage of Miss Emily Ash- 
urst with one of his dearest Italian friends 


| and fellow-exiles, the late Mr. Venturi. Mrs. 


Venturi it is who has translated so admirably 
into English Mazzini’s writings—autobio- 
graphical, political, and literary—making 
seven volumes, to which an eighth will soon 
be added—a collection which will have an 
almost incomparable value to the student of 
European thought, philosophy, and politics 
at the present time. Mazzini rarely visited 


|except at the homes of this family, and at 


Aubrey House, the well-known hospitable 
residence of his friends Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Taylor. 

Previous to the breaking out of the French 
revolution of 1848 Mazzini passed his time 


to sustain himself by blackening Mazzini’s | chiefly in writing the beautiful essays which 
character; but the public indignation was | have proved to Europe how brilliant might 
too strong for him, and he was eventually | have been the literary career from which he 


compelled to retract the charges he had made. 
That was the last instance in which letters 
were opened in the English post-office. 
About this time, and perhaps through this 
incident, Mazzini was brought into relations 
with the particular circle of friends in Lon- 
(lon with which he was ever after identified, 
and one which his death renders almost 
desolate. He was induced to visit the house 


was drawn aside, and in arranging with his 
friends for action in Italy so soon as the ex- 
pected signal had been heard in France. It 
was while he and his friends were thus ex- 
pectant that Pius IX. ascended the papal 
throne with words of liberalism on his lips— 
an event which to some extent impaired the 
unanimity of the Italians by the false hopes 


| which were thus raised. 
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“The world saw” (wrote Carlyle in those days) ‘ with 
thoughtless joy, which might have been very thought- 
ful joy, areal miracle not heretofore considered possi- 
ble or conceivable in the world—a reforming pope. A 
simple, pious creature, a good country priest, invested 
unexpectedly with the tiara, takes up the New Testa- 
ment, declares that this henceforth shall be his rule of 
governing. The European populations every where 
hailed the omen with shouting and rejoicing, leading 
articles and tar-barrels; thinking people listened with 
astonishment—not with sorrow, if they were faithful 
or wise; with awe rather, as at the heralding of death, 
and with a joy, as of victory beyond death! Something 
pious, grand, and as if awful in that joy, revealing 
once more the presence of a Divine Justice in this 
world. For to such men it was very clear how this 
poor devoted pope would prosper with his New Tes- 
tament in his hand. An alarming business, that of 
governing in the throne of St. Peter by the rule of ve- 
racity! By the rule of veracity the so-called throne of 

t. Peter was openly declared, above three hundred 
years ago, to be a falsity, a huge mistake, a pestilent 
dead carcass, which this sun was weary of....Law of 
veracity! What this popedom had to do by law of 
veracity was to give up its foul galvanic life, an of- 
fense to gods and men, honestly to die, and get itself 
buried !” 

Among those who joined in that thought- 
less tar-barrel joy Mazzini was not. Among 
his friends who had given way to it he sent 
his warning in words destined to be speed- 
ily justified ‘In the pope I see nothing 
but a well-disposed man, without any real 
belief, wavering between the influence of 
Austria and his own tendencies, but with- 
out any of those Italian intentions which oth- 
ers have been determined to see in his first 
acts. If I am wrong, the first fact will cor- 
rect me, and Lam quite ready to be convinced. 
But in the absence of any such fact, what is 
the banner of Pius [X.? Where is the Jtalian 
flag, without which I see no possibility of 
any efficacious union? Iam getting older, 
and can not easily become enthusiastic about 
dreams—dreams, too, which might become 
dangerous.” Nevertheless, no man living 
was more ready to welcome a real reforming 
pope. To Pius IX. Mazzini straight ad- 
dressed himself, In that wonderful letter— 
which the pope read—he declared himself 
in such words as these: 


“A new epoch is dawning upon us; a new faith is 
gradually being substituted for the old. The new 
faith will not accept any privileged interpreters be- 
tween the people and their God. If, availing yourself 
of the enthusiasm by which you are surrounded, you 
assume the position of initiator of this epoch and this 
faith, you must descend from the papal throne, and go 
forth among the multitudes an apostle of truth, like 
Peter the Hermit preaching the Crusades. The people 
will hail you as their chief, and found in Italy a state 
which will cancel the atheistic formula which declares 
that the inward man is to be governed by God's law 
and love, and the outward by force, and accept and 
adore the doctrine which declares that the inward and 
the outward man, the soul and the body, are one, and 
one the law by which they are governed.” 


The poor pope and his ebullition of liber- 
alism were speedily forgotten. The first 
flashes of 1848 lightened along the sky. 
When tidings of the outbreak in Paris 
reached London, Mazzini hastened to Milan, 
where he was received with acclamations. 





The provisional government sent for Maz- 
zini, and he had to address the vast crowa 
from the palace windows. Garibaldi w 43 
at Bergamo with 4000 men. Medici, one of 
Garibaldi’s lieutenants, now general the 
Italian army, has given the following nay. 
rative: 

““We were about to quit Bergamo, to proceed by 
forced march to Monza, when we saw appear in t 
midst of us, his musket on his shoulder, Mazzini 
demanded to make one, as a private soldier, in the 
gion which I commanded, and which formed the y 
guard of the division of Garibaldi. A general g 
mation saluted the great Italian, and the legion 1 
mously confided to him its flag, which bore writ 
upon it the words, God and the People. Hardly w vs 
the arrivai of Mazzini known in Bergamo when the 
population hurried to see him. They crowded ro 
him; they begged him to speak. His speech shou 
dwell in the memory of all who heard him. He ~ 
ommended them to erect barricades, to defend th, 
town in case of attack during our march upon Mj 
and, whatever might happen, always to love It¢ 
never to despair of its salvation. His word 
greeted with enthusiasm, and the column set off 
the midst of marks of the liveliest sympathy. Thy 
march was very fatiguing; the rain fell in torrents: 
we were soaked to the very bones. Although habit 
ated to a life of study, and scarcely built for the 
lent exercise of a forced march, especially in such 
weather, his serenity and confidence were never dj 
minished for an instant, and, notwithstanding our re- 
monstrances, for we feared for his health, he wor 
neither stop nor abandon the column. It even 
pened that, seeing one of our youngest volunte 
slightly habited, and without any defense against . e 
rain and the sudden chilling of the temperature, 
forced him to accept his cloak and to cover himself 
with it. Arrived at Monza, we learned the fatal news 
of the capitulation of Milan, and that a very numerous 
body of Austrian cavalry had been sent against us, and 
was already at the opposite gates of Monza. Gari- 
baldi, much inferior in force, not wishing to expose 
his little corps to certain and useless destruction, ¢ 
orders to fall back upon Como, and placed me with 
my column in the rear to cover the retreat. For the 
young volunteers, who asked only to fight, the order 
for retreat was a signal of discouragement, and go it 
was made from the beginning with some disorder. 
Happily it was not the same with my rear-guard col- 
imn. From Monza even to Como this column, al- 
ways pursued by the enemy, threatened every instant 
with being overwhelmed by very superior forces, flev- 
er flinched, remained united and compact, showing it- 
self always ready to repel every attack, and by its bold 
countenance and good order compelled the enemy to 
respect it during the whole passage. In this march, 
full of danger and difficulty, in the midst of continual 
alarm, the strength of soul, the intrepidity, the de- 
cision which Mazzini possesses in so remarkable a de- 
gree, and of which he afterward gave so many proofs 
at Rome, never failed him, and excited the admiration 
of the bravest. His presence, his words, the example 
of his courage, animated with such enthusiasm these 
young soldiers, who, besides, were prond of sharing 
so many dangers with him, that it was determined, by 
Mazzini the first, in case of combat, to perish one and 
all in defense of the faith of which he had been the 
apostle, and whose martyr he was ready to become, 
and contributed very much to maintain that order and 
that resolute attitude which saved the rest of the di- 
vision. These few details are too honorable to the 
character of Mazzini to be allowed to remain unknown. 
His conduct has been for us who were witnesses of it 
a proof that to the great qualities of the citizen, Maz- 
zini joins the courage and intrepidity of the soldier.” 
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The monarchists (Moderates) had been 
fighting side by side with the republicans ; 
but in such alliances the republicans are al- 
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ways sure to lose in the end. No Italian 
kings have ever had such dread of Austrian 
rule in Italy as they have had of republican 
influence. They selected a moment when 
the friends of the monarchy were acting 
vith apparent patriotism to undermine the 
principles of some of the leaders of Young 

Italy. One day Mazzini had the mortifica- 

tion of seeing one of the nearest of his friends 

acting as his tempter. He came from the 
vovernment camp with a proposition that 

e(Mazzini) should constitute himself a pa- 
tron of the monarchical fusion, that he should 
set himself to bring over the republicans to 
the royal party, and in return should be al- 
lowed to exercise as much democratic in- 
fluence as he could desire in the construc- 
tion of the articles of the constitution to be 
viven. He also proposed an interview with 
the king, and said his majesty wished to 
make him (Mazzini) the first minister of the 
crown. Mazzini’s reply was a new appeal 
to the people ; and the reply of the adherents 
of Charles Albert to his indignant refusal 
was the malicious accusation that the-re- 
publicans were in league with the Austrians, 
the imprisonment of some of them, and the 
heaping of calumnies on himself—his popu- 
larity in Milan at the time not permitting 
any open attempt upon his liberty. <A cer- 
tain Cerioli actually placarded the walls of 
Milan with a statement that Mazzini “ had 
refused to see his mother on account of the 
diversity of their political opinions.” “ At 
that very moment,” says Mazzini, “ my poor 
mother was journeying to Milan to embrace 
me and bestow her blessing on my faith aft- 
er an exile of nearly twenty years.” 

Italy failed then, Milan capitulated, he- 
roic Venice was surrendered, all because the 
Xing of Sardinia aimed rather at victory over 
ihe republicans than at defending his coun- 
try from a foreign enemy. But Mazzini, 
whose idealism nothing could for a moment 
shake, saw in all misfortunes evidence that 
the flag of Italy trailed in dust because it 
was not yet the banner of an idea to those 
who upheld it. It would be difficult to find 
in the annalg of eloquence any thing more 
impressive than an oration which he deliver- 
ed at Milan, July 25, 1848, on the commemo- 
ration of the “ Martyrs of Cosenza” —the 
brothers Bandiera and others. He asked, 
“Why have we not conquered ?” 

“Why is it that while we are fighting for independ- 
ence in the north of Italy, liberty is perishing in the 
south? Why is it that a war which should have sprung 
to the Alps with the bound of a lion has dragged itself 
along for four months with the slow, uncertain mo- 
tion of the scorpion surrounded by a circle of fire? 
How has the rapid and powerful intuition of a people 
newly arisen to life been converted into the weary, 
helpless effort of the sick man turning from side to 
side? Ah! had we all arisen in the sanctity of the 
idea for which our martyrs died; had the holy stand- 
ard of their faith preceded our youth to battle; had we 
reached that unity of life which was in them so power- 
ful, and made of our every action a thought, and of ev- 
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ery thought an action; had we devoutly gathered up 
their last words in our hearts, and learned from them 
that liberty and independence are one; that God and 
the people, the father-land and humanity, are the two 
inseparable terms of the device of every people striv- 
ing to become a nation; that Italy can have no true 
life till she be one, holy in the equality and love of all 
her children, great in the worship of eternal truth, and 
consecrated to a lofty mission, a moral priesthood 
among the peoples of Europe—we should now have 
had not war, but victory ; Cosenza would not be com- 
pelled to venerate the memory of her martyrs in se- 
cret, nor Venice be restrained from honoring them 
with a monument; and we gathered here together 
might gladly invoke their sacred names without un- 
certainty as to our future destiny, or a cloud of sad- 
ness On our brows, and say to those precursor souls, 
Rejoice! for your spirit is incarnate in your brethren, 
and they are worthy of you.” 


I can not forbear from quoting some oth- 
er passages from this oration, though they 
may not bear immediately upon the events 
to which reference has been made: 

“Love! love is the flight of the soul toward God; 
toward the great, the sublime, and the beautiful, which 
are the shadow of God upon earth. Love your fami- 
ly, the partner of your life, those around you ready to 
share your joys and sorrows ; love the dead, who were 
dear to you, and to whom you were dear. But let 
reur love be the love taught you by Dante and by us— 
the love of souls that aspire together; do not grovel 
on the earth in search of a felicity which it is not the 
destiny of the creature to reach here below; do not 
yield to a delusion which inevitably would degrade 
you into egotism. To love is to give and take a prom- 
ise for the future. God has given us love, that a 
weary soul may give and receive support upon the 
way of life. It is a flower springing up on the path 
of duty; but it can not change its course....Love 
your country; your country is the land where your 
parents sleep, where is spoken that language in which 
the chosen of your heart, blushing, whispered the first 
word of love; it is the home that God has given you, 
that by striving to perfect yourselves therein you may 
prepare to ascend to him. Itis your name, your glory, 
your sign among the people. Give to it your thoughts, 
your counsels, your blood. Raise it up, great and 
beautiful as it was foretold by our great men. And 
see that you leave it uncontaminated by any trace of 
falsehood or of servitude, unprofaned by dismember- 
ment. Let it be one, as the thought of God. Love 
humanity. You can only ascertain your own mission 
from the aim set by God before humanity at large. 
God has given you your country as cradle, and hu- 
manity as mother; you can not rightly love your 
brethren of the cradle if you love not your common 
mother.... 

“ And love, young men, love and venerate the ideal. 
The ideal is the Word of God. High above every 
country, high above humanity, is the country of the 
spirit, the city of the soul; and the baptism of this 
fraternity is martyrdom.” 


In the night—the outward darkness but 
poorly typifying the shadow that had over- 
cast the prospect just now so fair—Mazzini 
journeyed on foot across the Alps to Luga- 
no, forty weary miles, without rest. There 
he remained until the flight of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (February), when he hast- 
ened to Florence. Florence elected him a 
member of the provisional government, and 
sent him to Rome to carry its adhesion to 
the Roman republic. The Romans named 
him triumvir with acclamation. The pope 
had fled ; the republic was proclaimed ; Maz- 
zini was president, Garibaldi commander-in- 
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chief. Then followed the glorious ninety | at the end of our efforts. We believe, in a word, 


days. Then France crept like a dragon 
upon Rome in her beauty, and it was not the 
monster, but St. George, who fell on that 
black day! Never was a siege more hero- 
ically resisted. During the month in which 
it lasted Mazzini never changed his cloth- 
ing, lived bread and coftee, and went 
about night and day encouraging the de- 
fenders of the republic. The French entered 
Rome ; Mazzini wandered through the streets 
of Rome, careless of warnings ; his black hair 
had turned gray in the first night of agony. 
But his heart had not turned gray. Again | 
an exile, we find him with Ledru-Rollin (for 
France), Arnold Ruge (for Germany), and 
Albert Darasz (for Poland), forming the Cen- 
tral European Democratic Committee. ‘The | 
address which that committee put forth may 
be regarded as the permanent programme 
of the Mazzinists throughout Europe. It 


Says: 


on 


“We all believe in the progressive development of 
human faculties and forces in the direction of the 
moral law which has been imposed upon us. We be- | 
lieve in association as the only regular means which 
can attain thisend. We believe that the interpretation 
of the moral law and rule of progress can not be con- 
fided to a caste or to an individual, but ought to be to 
the people enlightened by national education, directed 
by those among them whom virtue and genius point 
out to them as their best. We believe in the sacred- 
ness of both individuality and society, which ought 
not to be effaced nor to combat, but to harmonize to- 
gether for the amelioration of all by all. We believe 
in liberty, without which all human responsibility 
vanishes; in equality, without which liberty is only a 
deception; in fraternity, without which liberty and 
equality would be only means without ends; in asso- 
ciation, without which fraternity would be an unreal- | 
izable programme; in family, city, and country, as so | 
many progressive spheres, in which man ought to suc- | 
cessively grow in the knowledge and practice of liber- 
ty, equality, fraternity, and association. We believe 
in the holiness of work, in its inviolability, in the 
property which proceeds from it as its sign and its 
fruit; in the duty of society to furnish the element of 
material work by credit, of intellectual and moral | 
work by education; in the duty of the individual to 
make use of it with the utmost concurrence of his 
faculties for the common amelioration. We believe— | 
to resume—in a social state having God and his law at 
the summit; the people, the universality of the citi- 
zens, free and equal, at its base; progress for rule; as- 
sociation as means; devotion for baptism; genius and 
virtue for lights upon the way. And that which we | 
believe to be true for a single people we believe to be 
true for all. There is but one sun in heaven for the 
whole earth; there is but one law of truth and justice 
for all who people it. Inasmuch as we believe in lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, and association for the indi- 
viduals composing the state, we believe also in the 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and association of nations. 
Peoples are the individuals of humanity. Nationality 
is the sign of their individuality and the guarantee of 
their liberty; it is sacred. Indicated at once by tradi- 
tion, by language, by a determined aptitude, by a spe- 
cial mission to fulfill, it ought to harmonize itself with 
the whole, and assume its proper functions for the 
amelioration of all, for the progress of humanity. We 
believe that the map and organization of Europe are 
to be re-made in accordance with these principles. 
We believe that a pact, a congress of the representa- 
tives of all nationalities, constituted and recognized, 
having for mission to secure the holy alliance of peo- 
ples and to formalize the common right and duty, are 


ia 
| Rome, in which a figure of Satan is worship- 
|ed, children sacrificed at his altar, the con- 


| tached. 


| of Europe at his command. 


general organization, having God and his law at 
summit; humanity, the universality of nations, Tien 
and equal, at its base ; common progress for end: 9). 
liance for means ; the example of those peoples most 
loving and most devoted for encouragement on the 
Way.” 

* . 

It had been a republic that struck dowr 
the Roman republic; but that republic whic] 
so assassinated the liberty of Italy was oy, 
which it was already perceived was maskin 
the most dangerous tyrant in Europe. Ron, 
prostrate, the blood-stained hand that aimed 


| the blow is laid bare: the President of Frane, 


has become the despot whose twenty years’ 
reign, the nightmare of Europe, has closed 
with the ignominy of Sedan. Mazzini had 
now become the terror of the fraternity of 
tyrants of whom Napoleon III. had becom: 
the chief. Above all, the Roman Catholi, 
world had come to regard him as the king 
serpent. While the Italians were still speak- 


| ing of “our angel Mazzini,” an Italian priest 


wrote a politico-religious novel, founded, }y 
declared, on historical truth, published per 
missu superiorum, the scene of which was laid 
in Rome during the siege of 1849. In this 
book there is a description of an infernal or- 
gie, solemnly affirmed to have been held in 


secrated Host offered up to him; and tl 


| pious priest represents Mazzini officiating 


on the occasion as high-priest! The in- 
tensity of the hatred which actually cireu- 
lated this work in Italy, with the hope that 
some would be found ignorant enough to be- 
lieve it, was reflected in a proportionate ani- 
mosity in every court in Europe. Even Lord 
Aberdeen was ready to accuse the Mazzinists 
of being “assassins: and vagabonds.” Maz- 
zini himself told me that during the contin- 
uance of the ninety days’ republic the most 
ingenious efforts were made to induce the 
Roman people to believe that the republic- 
ans intended to close the churches, tear down 
the Madonnas, and suppress all the custom- 
ary festivals to which they had become at- 
They did their utmost, he said, to 
secure the fulfillment of their oygn prophecies. 
“ Among other things, when the night cam« 
upon which it was the annual custom to il- 
luminate the dome of St. Peter’s, a scene in 
which the people took much pleasure, those 
who had charge of the cathedral refused to 
light up the dome or to make preparations 
for it, and were already circulating the re- 
port that we had prohibited it. We had to 
go ourselves, take the sacred keys of St. 
Peter’s, and illuminate the dome ourselves, 
deeming it necessary that any alarm of this 
kind should be allayed.” 

When the Roman republic had fallen, 
there stood Mazzini confronting Louis Na- 
poleon—Mazzini with a few dispersed exiles 
around him, Napoleon with the armed forces 
But Mazzini was 
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not so weak as he seemed. The London Times 
warned the emperor that his difficulty was 
not with the broken-hearted exile, but with 
the Mazzini in every Italian’s breast. This 
becomes more apparent when Cavour steps 
pon the arena. Cavour cares nothing for 


re publicanism, rather despises it; but he has | 


the idea of creating an Italy that shall be 
more than ‘a geographical expression.” So 
when the next war with Austria breaks out, 
Cavour presents himself before Napoleon IIL., 
and says: “In this conflict Italy must win 
her freedom. It can not be delayed, neither 
ean it be done without your aid. If-you aid 
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| and Italy would have been now a republic. 
Garibaldi gave to the king the kingdom he 
had won. Poorman! Believing in his sim- 
plicity the king's word, Garibaldi proceeded 


| to act upon his’ (Victor Emanuel’s) promise 


that, though afraid to offend France by at- 
tacking Rome himself, he would wink at 
such an attack by others; he marched on to 
Rome, and found himself suddenly impris- 
oned by the monarch to whom he had given 
up the fruits of his victory! 

One need not dwell upon this unhappy 
page of the persistent struggle for Italy. 
Garibaldi learned the truth, and suffered 


us, you shall have for France Nice and Savoy. } the sad retribution of his great mistake; he 


If you do not aid us, I will kindle the revo- 
lution throughout Europe, and take care that 
the first throne it consumes shall be yours.” 
Mazzini discovered the base bargain that 
had been made about the two provinces, and 
yarned his fellow-republicans in Italy that 
the war meant a more hopeless internal bond- 
age for Italy. Alas! his words were as inef- 
fectual as those of Cassandra. The press of 
England, the press of Europe, pointed to Na- 
poleon going forth to make Italy “free from 
he Alps to the Adriatic,” and rolled its eyes 
at the baseness of the calumniator who could 
dare suspect such a disinterested benefactor, 
or such a patriot as Cavour, of a secret con- 
spiracy to give and receive Italian provinces 
in payment. What the result was the world 
now knows. 

The saddest part of this business was that 
Garibaldi himself was simple enough to give 
his whole strength in co-operation with Na- 
poleon IIL, and in so doing aid him to get 
his beak and talons deep into the vitals of 
Italy, from which they were removed only 
by that ruinous blow of Germany in 1870. 


And, indeed, the true story of the conflicts | 


of those days compels the confession that, 
while Italy owes to Garibaldi’s heroism one 
of the most brilliant incidents of her history, 
she owes the loss of her finest opportunity 
to his moral weakness. Europe for the first 
time knew the rottenness of the pompous 


little tyrannies in the South when the King | 


of Naples, who, as Mr. Gladstone said, had 
“raised atheism into a system of govern- 
ment,” was flying before a man in a post- 
chaise armed with an umbrella! But that 
comedy, that romance, which made Gari- 
baldi dictator of Naples, ended in as dismal 
a tragedy as Italy ever knew. While he 
stood there, holding the entire destiny of 
Italy in his hand, two men approached him. 
One was the king, who made fair promises, 


whose hollowness his life would already | 


have shown to a man of insight. The other 
was Mazzini—his friend of many years, his 


brother by many common sufferings—who | 


besought him to avail himself of his now ir- 


resistible resources in men, money, and war | 
material, and liberate Rome. Had he done | 


this, the question would have been settled, 


saw his friend Orsini’s head struck off by 
the French emperor to whom he had weak- 
ly given his aid; he saw his friend Maz- 
zini fleeing from Naples under sentence of 
death from the king to whom he had given 
Naples; he found himself in prison. Long 
years afterward, when he (Garibaldi) was in 
London, entertained with enthusiasm by the 
proudest people of the land, efforts were 
made by dukes and earls to prevent his hay- 
ing any thing to do with Mazzini, who sat 
still in his little room at Brompton. But 
Garibaldi made his way to look again on that 
pale face to which he had unwittingly added 
some deep lines; and when, on one occasion, 
he was called upon for a toast, he arose and 
said, with much emotion: “I am about to 
make a declaration which I ought to have 
made long ago. There is a man among us 
here who has rendered the greatest services 
to our country, and to the cause of liberty. 
When I was a young man, having naught 
but aspirations toward the good, I sought 
for one able to act as the guide and counsel- 
or of my young years. [sought such a man 
as he who is athirst seeks a spring. I found 
thisman. He alone watched while all around 
him slept. He alone fed the sacred flame. 
He has ever remained my friend, ever as full 
of love for country and of devotion to the 
cause of liberty. This man is Joseph Mazzini. 
To my friend and teacher!” 

This public recognition of Mazzini by 
Garibaldi, at the time when the latter was 
the guest of the English government and 
aristocracy, had a curious effect. Oddly 
enough, Garibaldi’s visit followed imme- 
diately what was known as “the Greco af- 
fair’ in Paris. Four Italians, of whom one 
Greco was chief, were said to have been de- 


| tected in a conspiracy to assassinate Louis 


Napoleon. It was announced that notes of 
Mazzini had been found on the suspected 
persons. When this matter further devel- 
oped itself it was revealed that the French 
police had made a discovery—namely, that 
Mazzini’s correspondence was received by 
him in London under cover to his friend 
the Hon. James Stansfeld, then junior Lord 
of the Admiralty. Having got hold of this 
| bit of information, they proceeded to make 
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the most of it. They got up a sham con- | 


spiracy (Greco and his friends were never 
punished, and were proved to be notorious 
mouchards) for the purpose of compassing the 
extradition of Mazzini to Ffance, where he 
had long been under sentence of death. The 
only outcome of this poorly contrived affair 
was that England had another opportunity 
of showing the state of abject servility to 
the Emperor Napoleon into which Lord 
Palmerston had dragged her. The French 
emperor demanded the extradition of Maz- 
zini, but that could only be conceded through 
bloodshed in the streets of London. ‘ But 
we will throw your majesty the official head 
of the Hon. James Stansfeld, which will 
hurt his dear friend Mazzini very much.” 
Bien. Stansfeld resigns April 4, 1864. But 
now Napoleon II. becomes uneasy about 
Garibaldi proclaiming 
while the guest of the 
and aristocracy. 


» British government 


England. ‘ Difficult, your majesty; Gari- 
baldi has accepted invitations to various 
cities, and our people are preparing demon- 
strations.” ‘All the more impressive. Must 
be And so it happened that one 
morning the lusty Garibaldi finds all his 
aristocratic entertainers remarking that he 
is looking poorly. 


done.” 


“Poorly!” cries Gari- 
baldi; “why, I haven’t well for 
years.” But duke this and earl that come 
in and declare their apprehension that the 
great man is overtasking himself. 
was bewildered. Some members of the goy- 
ernment visit him, bringing with them a 
physician, who tells the hero he really had 
better not attempt to visit the provinces, 
even if, indeed, he had better not think of 
returning to the milder Italian climate. 
Garibaldi withdraws for meditation, and 
finally asks Gladstone, frankly, “Do you 
wish me to go away from England?” Glad- 
stone hesitates and stammers and grows 
red, but says nothing. ‘Ah! I see,” says 
Garibaldi; “I leave England to-morrow.” 
He is cordially invited to stay till the day 
after, or the next after that. Next morning 
the London Times profoundly regrets to 
have to inform the public that General Gar- 
ibaldi has been compelled by failing strength 
to leave England at once. It fell like a 
thunder-bolt. Notes of disappointment came 
up from every part of the kingdom. These 
swiftly changed to notes of suspicion. Gar- 
ibaldi was in daily communication with 
Herzen, Mazzini, and a score of English 
radicals, to all of whom, when asked wheth- 
er his health Were really suffering, he an- 
swered with a burst of laughter, and a dec- 
laration that he had never been heartier in 
his life. A deputation of influential public 
men who knew this went to Lord Palmer- 
ston to ask the meaning of the whole thing. 
Palmerston only replied, ‘ General Garibaldi 


been so 


Garibaldi 


his love of Mazzini | 


You must, he demands, cut | 
short Garibaldi’s visit, and send him out of | 
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must leave England.” And leave he did. 
Never has a meaner incident occurred in th, 
career of England, nor one over which ¢}y 
French emperor had wore reason to chu; kl 

However, Louis Napoleon’s triumph was 
not without some drawbacks. Mr. Stans- 
feld’s manly address in resignation, and oy, 
by the honorable member for Leicester (\) 
Taylor), amounted to impressive tributes to 
Mazzini. Mr. Stansfeld gained great], 
popularity, and took a step upward in that 
hour toward the far higher position he now 
occupies in the government he adorns. 

It was Mazzini’s destiny—as of how many 
other pure and faithful men has it been ? 
to bear about a kind of touch-stone in Ep- 
| rope. 


“A man there came, whence none could tell, 
Bearing a touch-stone in his hand, 
And tested all things in the land 
By its unerring spell. 


“Quick birth of transmutation smote 
The fair to foul, the foul to fair; 
Purple nor ermine did he spare, 

Nor scorn the dusty coat.” 


He tested Charles Albert, Victor Emanuel, 
Louis Napoleon, Palmerston, and the rulers 
of England; and a shabbier look than they 
presented was never yet seen among well- 
dressed men. Two letters which he wrote 
to the present pope made the ears of Cath- 
olic Europe tingle, and may be reckoned 
among the most eloquent religious utter- 
ances of our time. The first of these was on 
the occasion of the publication of the famous 
papal syllabus which gathered all the grand- 
est features of this age for anathema. Maz- 
zini replied to it with an encyclical of his 
own, of which the following is an extract: 


“Your predecessors might and onght, you might 
and ought, to have accompanied us upon the path of 
discovery and advance, in order to have left us, as 
Moses left his people, on the borders of the promised 
land, and have blessed us in dying even as a dying 
father blesses the children who are to survive him. 
You expire cursing the spirit of inquiry, cursing the 
power of intellect, cursing faith in the discovery of 
the truth, cursing the peoples who seek their freedom, 
cursing mankind and life itself. An apostate from 
Jesus and humanity, you condemn yourself to expire 
in isolation, deprived of all communion with your 
brother men. We are compelled mournfully to cast 
back the anathema upon yourself. We may say to 
you, as the French bishops said to Gregory IV., you 
came to excommunicate us—return excommunicated. 

‘“*No! Religion is no longer with you. Before the 
popes were, before Jesus came, God was with us. God 
is with us, the servants of His law, who carry out the 
tradition which is the revelation of His design. From 
the days of Innocent III. the papacy renounced alike 
life and mission, to worship self, its own power, the 
world. From the days of Innocent III. knowledge is 
ours, art is ours, progress in intellect and in the purer 
adoration of God is ours. In the face of your decrees, 
and canceling the sentence of your Inquisition, we dis- 
covered the laws that rule the stars; the ages of the 
earth’s existence anterior to the biblical hypothesis ; the 
continuity of creation; the unity of the law that links 
earth to heaven ; the chain of progress extending with- 
out interruption from the earliest generations to our 
own. 

“Without you, against you, dissolving the darkness 
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did of the past, we Giscovered a portion of God’s revelation | surely by dividing it in twain. Conscious of your inca- 

D the in all those religions which you have stigmatized as pacity of reuniting it, and yet jealous in your impotent ra 
1 t] impostares ; a portion of the design of God in those ambition of each other, you have striven to found an eae 
" epochs anterior to the cross upon which you cried | impossible alliance between the powers you have dis- ° 
ck anathema ; a portion of God’s power in worlds of the | joined, and from time to time have embraced each 
Was existence of which you were ignorant. | Other upon the tomb of some once free and dreaded 
tans «« Without a word of inspiration or encouragement | nation, but hating and despising each other in your 
l or from you, and often condemned by you, we, the men | hearts, and seeking to injure each other 80 soon as 

: of progress, did battle against Mohammedanism in the freed from any imminent danger. Now groping on- 
Mi east of Europe, called back Greece to life, diminished wardly, solitary and suspicious, amidst the darkness, 





the sufferings of the multitudes, raised the banner of | and vainly seeking to rekindle the fire irrevocably con- 
liberty among the oppressed nations, and now eman- | sumed, you bend your dying gaze upon each other in 
cipate the negroes of America, and create Italy in the | rage and fear.” 
face of your opposition. : he 

“Not to you, but to God, do the peoples look for} And now, finally, it was Mazzini’s destiny ia 
courage in the struggle, and faith to meet death with | tg bear the touch-stone to the new govern- 
smiles. The martyrs of duty are found among those ment in Italy, which had inherited a nation 


whom you term unbelievers; the comforters of the “bi 
poor among those whom you doom to damnation to | through the labors and sufferings of the men 












Eu- serve the princes whose support you seek. jit had hunted and execrated, and gained 
“ Naught is left for you but undignified lamentation, | Rome for its capital by the accident of the 





ive a mendicant, and to die cursing, unheeded, and . aaa pas : 
z sone Rene, mae Oo se: . | downfall of France. The king had advanced : 
despised, ° * . 
“ Descend, then, from a throne on which you are no | to Rome, taking great credit, putting on ; 
longer a pope, but a vulgar tyrant, upheld by the sol- | many airs, though the world saw in his en- 
diers of tyrants. You know that, were not those sol- | trance there at such a moment, however de- 


diers ranged around your conclave, you would be the | .. nd rhe. wae es 
last pope of Rome. Humanity has worshiped in the sirable, a reminder of his long servility and 


religion of the Father, and in that of the Son. Give | cowardice. 
place to the religion of the Holy Spirit. Mazzini looked upon the attainment of 
“As pope, six hundred years of impotence, the be-| this end, for which he and his companions 


trayal of every precept of Christ, your Church’s adul- A Seeed’ i hie war. wit! 
tery with the wicked princes of the earth, the idolatry | #44 tolled and suffered, in this way with in- 


of the form substituted for the spirit of religion, the | expressible shame and misgiving. Patriotic 4 
systematic immorality of the men who surround you, | Italians thought they had drained the cup 
and the negation of all progress sanctioned by yourself of humiliation when “ Venetia was tossed to 
as the condition of your existence, rise in judgment o om 
against you | Italy’—I remember Mazzini’s words—“ as a 
eS : ad J 7 

“ As prince, the blood of Rome, and the impossibili- | penny might be thrown to a beggar.” But 
ty of your remaining there a single day other than by | j¢ was with hardly less shame that they saw 





















= a hoe pac a mong ype tg aa in the establishment of the capital at Rome j 
can not.” ' ; ¥ you | 4 further admission that Italy existed either : f) 

| by the sufferance or the suffering of France. 

The second of the letters to which I have | But with Mazzini to the shame was added his :a 

AZ referred was on the occasion of the recent | misgiving that while before the uneducated {i 
IS proclamation of infallibility. Its terrible | masses the King of Italy might claim the : 






sentences have since taken shape in great | credit of having united and crowned Italy, 







events; but the crash of the falling papacy | the internal strength thus gained by the gov- ti 
f is hardly more eloquent than the words I | ernment must be the counterpart of external 
18 quote : | weakness. It was not only that a corrupt 






“Mute and disinherited alike of inspiration and af- | government, which had begun its reign at 
fection, having abdicated all power of intervention in| Rome by burdening the people with taxa- 
the events that transform and improve God’s earth, tion to the extent of from thirteen to twenty 
you, who were once the world’s centre, are gradually rn “ : 1 . { 
being driven back to its extremest orbit, and are des- | PeT cent. on their earnings, in order, among 
tined to find yourselves at last alone in the void be- | other outrageous objects, to support the pope 
yond. Motionless sphinxes in the vast desert, you in- | jn Juxurious idleness; but also that it would 
‘ -onte >» the shadow he centuries as they nines ‘ ay ' Pee 
ertly contemplate the shadow of the centuries as they | 6 quite incapable of maintaining itself if 



















> pass. Humanity, whom you should have guided, has | _, : : 

_ gone otherwhere. Faith is perishing among the peo- France should attempt to recover at Rome 

a ples, because the dogma that inspired it no longer | the prestige it had lost at Sedan and Paris. 
corresponds to the stage of education which they, in | The gloomy dissatisfaction with which Maz- 
% fulfillment of the providential plan, have reached..... I tans sia . Hat , ro fn ; 
- “T remember vaguely, while I write, a short poem | zini received the tidings that united Italy j 
a of Byron’s called ‘ Darkness.’ Amidst the ruins of a | had now Rome for its capital, the silence 

a. world expiring in icy cold, two beings alone are left. | with which he met felicitations on the event, 

ce ine er te taemedioe > bas —— in | excited adverse criticisms. It was said, This 

is ggling aga yproaching dissolution. Grop- | . A te athe omega AL San tae 

is ing amidst the darkness, they reach the ashes of an ex- | as pe RV ersity and egotism ; he has no JOY ee 

, piring fire, and strive, with all the anguish of one who | the triumph because it has not come in the 





seeks to prolong existence, if only for a day, to revive | way he prescribed. 
it with their breath. When at last they succeed in I venture to assert here that nothing ever 
raising a feeble flame they turn and gaze upon each eed tom and lefty wae th mae 
other, to discover, with rage and terror, that they are | S20W€ ce ROW Pure and 10 ty Was a ame 
enemies! patriotism. Mazzini loved Italy dearly. It 
“T nets pet mas idea  pncta those cay to By- | did not require that final outburst of affec- 
ron; but my thoughts, as I recall them, turn involun- | ,; ii * a -be > =" 
tarily to you. The last, doomed representative of a | — — " = es ~ ath — —— — 
world from which all life is withdrawn, you, papacy | C140, who thoug at him an Englishman, 
and monarchy, have sought to dominate humanity more | am an Italian, and dearly I loved and love 
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my country,” to prove that. But his love 
of Italy was part of his love for humanity. 
He desired for his country not mere triumph, 
but a triumph which should be pure, human 
—a benefit of mankind. I remember, just 
after hearing him express his hope in this 
sense, reading the fine passage of Browning’s 
“ Lordello,” wherein the poet dreams of the 
reintegration of Rome as typifying the tri- 
wnph of makind— 
“An established point of light, whence rays 
Traversed the world ;” 


and I knew that the hermit of that vision 


was the man to whom I had been listening. | 
I have already referred to Mazzini’s idea | 


of nationalities. I will add here a quotation 
from a letter which I received from him in 


1865 with reference to America and the puri- | 


fying struggle through which she had passed: 


“There are, for every great nation, two stages of 
life. The first may be devoted to self-constitution, to 
inward organization, to the fitting up, so to say, of the 
implements and activities through which a nation can 
undertake the work appointed, and proceed to fulfill 


the task which has been ordained for her by God for | 
the good of all mankind. For a nation is a living | 


task; her life is not her own, but a force and a func- 
tion in the universal providential scheme, 

“The second begins when, after having secured and 
asserted her own self, after having collected and shown 
to all the strength and the capability which breathe in 
her for the task, the nation enters the lists of humanity, 
and links herself, by noble deeds, with the general aim. 
You (of America) have triumphantly gone through the 
first stage ; you are on the threshold of the second one, 
and you may either betray your national duty or step 
beyond. 

“Through the almost fabulous amount of energies, 
unknown to our old rotten monarchies, which you 


have displayed ; the constant devotedness of your men | 
and women; the all-enduring courage of your impro- | 


vised soldiers ; and mainly—do not forget it—the can- 
celing of the only black spot, slavery, which was sully- 
ing your glorious republican flag—you have struck deep 


in the heart of Europe a conviction that there is in you | 


a strong, almost incalculable power to be reckoned with 
ia the onward march of mankind. All the numerous 
and ever-increasing republican elements in Europe 
have discovered in you their representative. You have 


become a leading nation. You may act as such. In | 


the great battle which is fought throughout the world 
between right and wrong, justice and arbitrary rule, 
equality and privilege, duty and egotism, republic and 
monarchy, truth and lies, God and idols, your part is 
marked; you must accept it.” 


Hardly possible, one would say, that a 
man who held this faith in the solidarity of 


peoples should be satisfied because Rome | 


had exchanged a weak pope for a degraded 
monarch! 

Mazzini straight pressed southward— 
weak in body, almost a dying man when he 
left London—to renew his agitation for an 
Italian republic. He established his paper 
in Rome, La Roma del Popolo, and a brave 


young band again gathered around him. | 


And now, again, he was to test the king. 
So formidable was the mere presence of this 
man that his steps were dogged from morn- 
ing until night by spies. 
of the house where he lodged, and if he went 
out the spies tock cabs and followed. Young 


| Mr. Nathan, to whose hand the control of 


the journal was intrusted, was similarly 
waylaid. He told me when I was at his 
house in Rome, in February last, that on 
one occasion he had a workman to mend his 
| hearth, and the noise made in his room was 
| heard by spies, who believed that it must 
| have been made by the moving of bombs, 
the consequence of which was that his house 
was surrounded by detectives. This is Viec- 
tor Emanuel’s free Italy! 
When I first saw Mazzini it was in his 
little room at Brompton, where he was sur- 
rounded by every sign of poverty. He had 
| means, but he never spent them on himself, 
Even while I was there a poor Russian came, 
; and Mazzini freely gave him money. His 
hair was gray, his face thin and pale; the 
| lower part of the face indicated suffering, 
| but the high brow was serene. His eyes— 
the most remarkable I have ever seen—were 
| radiant with every variety of feeling, now 
| expressive of emotion, now brimming with 
humor. He langhed through his eyes only. 
He had a more than imperial dignity, but 
| was the lowliest of men. He was frank— 
| this conspirator !—and child-like in his sim- 
| plicity. He kept near him a large map of 
Europe, which was dotted all over with 
marks—ah, what earthly stars of hope did 
they stand for to his eye! He conversed 
about the events of the time in every coun- 
try, from the farthest East to the remotest 
West, with a familiarity which was aston- 
| ishing, but at the same time he held in his 
hands with equal ease all the threads of his 
wide personal relationship ; remembered chil- 
dren’s names and ages, and never forgot the 
poorest or obscurest. I remember once hay- 
ing a discussion with him on some philo- 
sophical subject. The next day he went 
away to Switzerland, and was absent for a 
year and a half. On his return I met him 
at a friend’s house, and he began the same 
| discussion at the precise point where it was 
| broken off. “You were saying,” ete. As 
| Mazzini’s body grew thinner and weaker, 
his mind seemed to be renewed day by day, 
and the last expressions which I heard from 
| him seemed to me the finest. At the very 
| hour of his death an article from his pen— 
written while he was in bed with death’s 
hand upon him—appeared in the Rome of 
the People. It was a severe criticism on 
| Renan, and certainly as brilliant a paper as 
| he ever penned. 

It must have been from the writing of 
| that sparkling paper, in which the failure 
lof no fibre of force can be detected, that 
| Mazzini turned to write the last letter which 
| his friends ever received from him. It was 

written on March 4, and was ominously 
sad. He alluded to the death of old friends 











They sat in front | in England—that of Mr. Stansfeld’s father, 





| and of Professor Casey—and also to having 


| met an old patriot with whom he had worked 
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in early years, but whose mind he now found | right road to progress; you have gained independence 


a wreck. These events he seemed to feel ° 
deeply, as the falling away of old comrades 
who beckoned him to follow. He then’al- | h 
luded to the brightest of all the gleams, per- 4 
haps, that had fallen upon his life—a large 
meeting of Italians, to the number of two |; 


nd unity; the rest is a work of time, of more time 


than is yours. Disappointment and apparent failure 
will attend the first steps,’ etc., etc. We failed because 


e was no egotist. While there was any thing not 
chieved, and while he had power to move, he could 


not rest. Had he consented to end his political life 
before he yielded his mortal life, he would have re- 


eived this side the grave the laurels that now will 


thousand, which had met and unanimously adorn the cemetery.” 


adopted the Mazzinist programme for Italy, 
and declared him their leader. The tidings 
of this meeting reached him while he was 1 
feeling that trouble in the chest and throat i 


Ah, what devotion did he put into his 
ife’s aim! Lately, when at Rome, witness- 
ng the carnival on the Corso, I heard a voice 


which ultimately caused his death. Con-, cry from the thick of the crowd, “ Viva Maz- 
cerning this grand meeting he writes, in the zini!” I turned quickly, and saw two or 


letter of March 4: “Only I think rather sadly | t 


hree young men, from whom I believed the 


that all this comes too late for the help which voice proceeded; and their faces seemed to 
I feel I might have given. What can I do’ shine, their eyes seemed to mine the beacon 


now except writing a few articles—weak, | { 


ires of Rome arisen with beauty from her 


shattered, breathless as I am—nominis um- ashes. For I know that such devotion as 
bra?” Nevertheless I have little doubt that | Mazzini’s, were it to animate only a few in 


it was through a last desperate effort to re- | t 


he coming years, will be stronger than in- 


spond to that noble call of the Italian meet- | trigues or corruptions. What force made all 
ing that he rose from his sick-bed in Lugano | those hermits and heroes whose bones and 


and made his way to Pisa, there to die. 
In a private letter, written by P. A. Tay- | ¢ 


jeweled skulls one sees worshiped in every 


thurch in Rome; what grandeur lay in St. 


lor, M.P., who for more than a quarter of a George, whose broken spear and dust-worn 
century was among the most intimate of banner they pretend to show you; what 
Mazzini’s friends, there are some sentences | faith lay in the long, long line of martyrs 
which I venture to quote here. No pen that and confessors whose dust these mouldering 
I know could better tell what Mazzini was | churches entomb—all lay in that man whose 
to those who loved him, or what he held in | name heard on the Corso was the sweetest 


himself for eyes that could see him. 


“Mazzini’s death” (writes Mr. Taylor, three days 
after the death of his friend) “‘ already seems a long- 
known fact—the vague recognition of a blank never to 
be filled up, and already become a well-understood 
feature of one’s life. He was lost to us; at most one 
might have seen him once again; and his work was 
done, and for him there was nothing to look for but 
suffering. His life had been lived; it has not ended 
prematurely. It is fitter to rejoice to have known him 
than to lament that he is gone.... Perhaps his most 
marked characteristic was that he united the Puritan 
of two centuries ago with the philosopher of to-day. 
He worked with and for God—not for the God of spe- 
cial interpositions and ‘ crowning mercies,’ but for the 
God of Law and the Father of Humanity. ‘God and 
the People’ was written on his heart....You know as 
well as I do that with him rights were duties, and 
thought and action one; that he was brave and cool as 
a man could be, yet tender and pure as any woman; 
that his speculation was lofty as the heavens, and his 
affections diffusive as the falling rain. He could con- 
demn himself or—harder trial for him—his friends to 
martyrdom, yet would nurse a sick bird or spoil a pet 
dog. He was stern in his judgments on what was 
base, yet most tolerant and loving, excusing what was 
only weak. He was a sun that lightened and warmed 
a world, but not less a beneficent personal blessing 
and elevation to the smallest circle that he inhabited. 
His life was classic, yet he was full of the geniality of 
humor. He was—and now what is he?....We who 
have loved and praised him always need now but stand 
aside and watch the world bring laurels to his grave. 
-.--He has been called egotistic and petulant, and | 
therefore unable to endure that what he had so long 
fought for, and done so much to gain, should be real- 
ized in any other than his own way; hence contin- 
ned conspirings against the Italian government. The 
reverse is the true conclusion. Egotism would have 
sided with his friends—myself among the number— 
who pleaded with him to leave the fight, and live his 
few last years among us in peace and literary activity 
only. We said: ‘You have put your country on the 


music I heard in Rome. He was the hermit 
of an idea, the St. George facing the dragon 
of tyranny. He had mastered the sense and 
right of his country: until there was a Rome 


that could satisfy him, no true man had a 
right to be satisfied. I little dreamed how 


soon that one voice, crying in the gay wil- 
derness of confetti and flowers “ Viva Maz- 


zini!” would be multiplied by thousands. 
Twenty thousand people gathered from the 
Piazza del Popolo—the place of the peopie— 
to the Capitol, where, standing beside the 
laurel-crowned statue of, the dead hero, one 
of his bravest comrades, Cairoli, beside whom 
the people saw standing the four brothers 
of that name who had given their lives for 
Italian independence, exclaimed, “ Romans, 
here where Rienzi fell, Mazzini triumphs!” 
There was a deep hush in the vast throng, 
who stood with uncovered heads, gazing on 
the white marble brow, which meant to 
them Mazzini crowned at last by Rome, 
though crowned in death. There was heard 
a chant proceeding from the adjacent church 
of Ara Ceeli—that church in which Gibbon 
sat watching the worship of the wooden 
jewel-decked Bambino, when he resolved to 
write the story of the decline and fall of 
Rome. Like the dying sigh of a Rome for- 
ever past came the dismal chant of the 
priests; outside, in front of the Capitol, it 
was responded to by a great outburst of 
plaudits, which might have inspired a Gib- 
bon to begin the history of another ascent 
;forRome. The Rome of emperors had risen 
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and fallen ; the Rome of the popes had risen | republican banner shall be planted, !n ple: 
and fallen; now advances the Rome of the | of the unity of our Italy, upon the V 
people! and Capitol.” 

Reading the account of the honors paid When death found him at the last, it was 
in Rome to Mazzini after his death, one may | with his eyes and hands still stretched forth 
place by its side the patriot’s description of | after the ideal which had called to him jy 
his feelings as he entered that city in 1848, | his youth. There, where beside Pisa’s tower 
on the eve of the proclamation of the repub- he fell, the eyes may see prostrate at last the 
lic. “Rome,” he says, “was the dream of | tower which might fall but never lean, who- 
my young years, the generating idea of my | ever might bend or cringe. But above his 
mental conception, the key-stone of my in- | dust there will still stand, for eyes that cay 
tellectual edifice, the religion of my soul; /} see, the white column of his life, erect and 
and I entered the city alone, one evening | pure amidst the wilderness of political ser- 
early in March, with a deep sense of awe, | vility and corruption. As I write these 
almost of worship. Rome was to me, as, in| words I hear that to the lifeless form of 
spite of her present degradation, she still is, | Mazzini the youth of Italy so cling that they 
the temple of humanity. From Rome will| demand that he shall, by some process that 
one day spring the religious transformation | has been discovered, be petrified, so that each 
destined for the third time to bestow moral | year the patriots of Italy may make pilgrim- 
unity upon Europe. ages to gaze upon the brow once so busy for 

“T had journeyed toward the sacred city | their country and for humanity. Rather let 
with a heart sick unto death from the defeat | the weary dust mingle again with the life of 
of Lombardy, the new deceptions I had met | nature; noble as its aspect was, it was but 
with in Tuscany, and the dismemberment of | the thin-worn veil of the great soul, whose 
our republican party over the whole of Italy. | better homage were a fidelity like his own. 
Yet, nevertheless, as I passed through the | Of all men, I believe, his life best repeated 
Porta del Popolo, I felt an electric thrill go | Schiller’s monition, “Follow the dreams of 
through me, a spring of new life. I shall| thy youth!” Let the pilgrim who repairs to 
never see Rome more, but the memory of | the grave of Mazzini see there the cypress, 
her will mingle with my dying thought | his symbol—“ Ora é sempre,” his motto—and 
of God and my best beloved; and where-| let them read on his grave his own words: 
soever fate may lay my bones, I believe} “ Martyrdom is never barren, because each 
they will once more know the thrill that | man sees on the martyr’s brow a line of his 
ran through me then on the day when the | own duty.” 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


HERE was a remarkable rumor during An- | have observed the lamentable religious situation 
niversary week, especially in the A. B. C. | of the United States. 

D. E. F. G. cireles, which probably came to the| ‘The prevailing religion in this country,” he 
ears of many of the respected readers of this | said, in very pure Japanese, ‘‘is called Chris- 
Magazine. ‘The matter was whispered about |tianity. There are some forty millions of peo- 
privately, under strict injunctions of secrecy, so} ple here, who call themselves the most intelli- 
that it had the advantage of those things which gent and enlightened people in the world, and 
are merely announced in the newspapers. And | vehemently insist that they are Christians—and 
it is a question so interesting that we may all! yet they can not agree what Christianity is. If 
stop to consider it for a moment more, especially | I ask any citizen why this is so, he answers me 
as Japan now tolerates our missionaries. with a question, inquiring what I understand by 
Is it really true, then, that the Japanese em- | Christianity. And when I have alluded to cer- 
bassadors propose to establish a Buddhist mis- | tain persons as Christians, I am told by other 
sion in the United States? ‘They have, perhaps, | persons that I am very much mistaken, and that 
read the lives of Loyola and Dr. Judson and the | they are not Christians at all. At this I express 
travels of Huc, and are of opinion that one good | great surprise, and remark that I thought that 
turn deserves another. Reciprocity and amity | Christianity was the religion of the country, and 
are becoming the chief international principles ; | that all the citizens were Christians. But I am 
and it is probable that thoughtful observation | informed that it is not so, and that those only 
of our condition has stimulated these worthy | who are called professors are real Christians. 
gentlemen from Asia to offer us some suitable | Pursuing the logical methods which are taught 
return for the blessings of improved corn-shell- | us in our beloved Japan, I then ask what it is 
ers and revenue systems which we are bestow- | that they profess, and am told that it is Chris- 
ing upon them. ‘The subject, it is understood, | tianity. All this seems to me a mystery of a 
was introduced at a consultation of the embassa- | circular character; but I persevere, and inquire 
dors in Washington, just before Anniversary | whether Christianity is a profession or a prac- 
week. A personage of great dignity opened the | tice. I am then answered that it is the practice 
debate by remarking that his colleagues must all | which proves the truth of the profession, but 
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that the profession is the important thing. At 
this point the mystery becomes so profound that 
] lapse into meditative silence. 

After some time another of the embassadors 
remarked that on a recent Sunday, which was 
the holy day of the Christians, he was passing a 
church near the hotel, and saw a large crowd 
gathered in the street, and a bonze in gorgeous 
robes addressing them from the steps. ‘There 
was a band of music which played before and 
after the oration: and the preacher was very 
loud and vehement in his discourse. 


sion of the assembly to be the dedication or con- 


The em- | 
bassador said that he soon discovered the occa- | 


secration of a statue of the saint from whom the | 


church was named, and which was placed over 
the door. ‘*I heard,” said the speaker, *‘ many 
amiable remarks upon the good influence of the 
statues of good men. But I wondered that as 
the bonze was speaking upon the subject in the 
neighborhood of the extraordinary statue of a 


military gentleman, sitting upon the tail of his | 
horse and clutching his hat in great agony as | 


the animal rears—I wondered, I say, that the 
worthy bonze did not still farther qualify his re- 
mark, and confine it to the good influence of good 
statues of good men. 
doubt the good influence of a bad statue. 

‘** But my mind was suddenly thrown from this 
poise of placid wonder by hearing the bonze ex- 
claim with great fervor that every body knew 
there was but one real Christian church, and 
that was his. I rejoiced to have discovered at 
last what Christianity was, and I said to a neigh- 
bor, ‘This, then, is the true Christian church ? 
It is this that the American Christians acknowl- 
edge?’ He replied with compassionate contempt 
that the church mentioned by the bonze was 


For in Japan we should 
| known there is the utmost indignation upon the 


idolatrous, and that not a twelfth of the popula- | 


‘But is it not a Christian 
‘That depends upon what 
you call Christianity,’ he answered. ‘ What, 
then, is it?’ I continued. He shrugged his 
shoulders, and smiled, ‘That depends upon 
whom you ask.’ ‘Is there, then, no such thing 
as Christianity ?’ I exclaimed, in despair. ‘ Is 


tion believed in it. 
church?’ I asked. 


it something that has no existence of its own, | 


but depends upon what somebody says, or upon 
what somebody else thinks? My dear friend,’ 


I continued, ‘this bonze has just said that his | 


church knows, not that it thinks, nor that it 
depends upon somebody else’s opinion. Now if 
his church knows, that settles it, and you must all 
be persuaded of its truth.’ 

*** Wa’al, we ain’t,’ was the only answer I re- 
ceived. I have discovered, with my illustrious 


see a steeple, and I hear a bell tolling, and well- 
dressed people going in at the door—how is it not 
a Christian church?’ ‘ Because it is Unitarian,’ 
he answered, and went gravely on. But I crossed 
the street, and I said to a person upon the steps, 
‘Is this a Christian church?’ He smiled and 
said, ‘I hope so.’ ‘But don’t you know ?’ I 
asked. ‘Is there nobody in this country who 
knows whether a church is a Christian church 
or not?’ ‘That depends upon what you call 
Christian,’ said he; and I swooned upon the 
pavement.” 

The experience of the other embassadors was 
of the same kind, and it was agreed that some 
thing must be done. ‘*Common gratitude de- 
mands it,” said the embassador who had first 
spoken, ‘* When I think of the horse-rakes and 
political economy which the United States are 
showering upon us, the very least that we can do 
is to establish missions. We will pay them spir- 
itually for material benefits. They give us rev- 
enue; we will give them religion.” ‘This view 
was very heartily received. It was decided that 
as the American people did not understand what 
Christianity was, they should be taught a relig- 
ion which they could understand, It is very re- 
markable, however, that since this has been 


partof many worthy persons. ‘They declare that 
it is preposterous that these Oriental heathen 
should have the insolence to propose to convert 
Christian America. Shade of Dr. Judson, and 
of many missionaries! has it come to this that 
Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strands, instead of staying at home to be con- 
verted by us, are to cross the sea and attempt our 
conversion ? 

The Easy Chair remonstrated in this sense 
with some of the Japanese embassadors, ‘* Your 
Excellencies,” it said, ‘* you labor under an illu- 
sion. It is the business of us Christians to con- 
vert, and of you heathen to be converted. We 
propose to introduce Christianity into Asia and 
Africa and Polynesia—” At this point the Easy 
Chair was asked what it meant by Christianity. 
It explained as well as it could. ‘‘ Ah,” said 
an illustrious embassador, ‘at last I understand. 
This, then, is Christianity! And in this you are 
all agreed. Your neighbors, and the people in 
Oregon and in California and every where in the 
country, all agree that this is Christianity; so 
that there is no further question.” ‘They have 
a curious pertinacity, these Japanese. But the 


| Easy Chair replied that it could not, perhaps, be 


colleagues, that we have come to a Christian | 
country in which nobody knows what Christian- | 


ity is, and where the population is divided into 
little sets, each of which says that it is Christian 
and that the others are not. When I go into 
the street on a beautiful summer morning, and 
say, respectfully, to a respectable person, ‘I wish 
to go to a Christian church,’ he replies by asking 
me whether I am a Baptist or an Episcopalian, 
a Presbyterian or a Methodist, a Congregation- 
alist or a Roman Catholic. I said, one day, ‘I 


| ity, but only your opinion of it! 


don’t know what you mean; but I wish to go to | 


a Christian church, so I will go over to that one.’ 
And I pointed to one at a little distance. ‘That 
it not a Christian church,’ said he, gravely, 


shaking his head. ‘ How is that?’ I replied. ‘I, 


quite sure of such unanimity. ‘‘ Very well; let 
us see: how sure can you be?” said the embassa- 
dor. ‘*'To begin with, how many of your neigh- 
bors agree with you?” The Easy Chair thought 
of Lord Dundreary’s *‘ sort of thing that no fel- 
low could be expected to know.” But it beamed 
benevolently at his Excellency, and answered, 
with the boy in the grammar-class who was ask- 
ed by his teacher, severely, Be there any nouns? 
‘* Now and then one.” ‘* Oho!” said the embas- 
sador, sardonically, ‘‘ then this is not Christian- 
Good Easy 
Chair, it seems to me that it will be time enough 
to send to Japan to convert us to Christianity 
when you have decided among yourselves what 
Christianity is. We think that our religion is 
quite as good for us as yours is for you. If you 
may properly come and try to convert us, we 
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may certainly come and try to convert you. At 
least we can begin. We propose only 9 try to 
show you that in religion it is not the profession 
but the practice which is the important point. 
We are going to send missionaries to prove to 
you that if you are true and charitable in all 
your relations; if you honestly fear God, by 
whatever name you call him, and show in your 
lives the spirit of the founder of Christianity ; if 
you make earth the heaven that purity and self- 
sacrifice and forgiveness and knowledge can 
make it—then your professions are of very little 
importance. ‘Then every church will be a Chris- 
tian church in this country, and when a stranger 
asks you what is Christianity, you will not be 
forced to give the absurd answer that it depends 
upon what you mean by Christianity.” 

This was enough. ‘The Easy Chair gives the 
alarm. No time is to be lost. It is plain that 
under the smooth pretense of cultivating friend- 
ship with the United States, and becoming their 
pupils, and sitting at the feet of our sewing- 
machines, the Japanese embassy is engaged ina 
deep, dark plot to subvert our religion. ‘The A. 
B. C. D. E. F. G. must look to this matter. If 
the heathen are to land upon these shores and 
take to converting us to loving one another, who 
issafe? If the Japanese are to inundate us with 
missionaries to convert us before we have fully 
converted Japan, as at last accounts we had not, 
then every man, as it were, to the front! Let 
us all stand by our guns. And as the insidious 
foe always begins his attack by asking, ‘*‘ What 
is Christianity ?” let the Easy Chair warn the 
whole line not to fall into the trap of answering, 
** Waal, that depends.” 

But let every corps and division and brigade 
and regiment and company and officer and man 
answer—if a Baptist, that Christianity is the Bap- 
tist theory ; ifa Presbyterian, that it is the Pres- 
byterian theory. Do not, above all things, say | 
that the points of difference between the various 
views are non-essentials, because even the small 
eyes of the Japanese can see that it is upon the 
points of difference that we fight hardest, and 
that we deny the name of Christian upon secta- 
rian considerations. ‘The only true way to repel 
the attack is for every body to give a different 
answer as to what Christianity is; and if that 
policy confounds the enemy as much as it con- 
fuses us, our victory is sure. Meanwhile let us 
all agree that while it is not only our right but 
our plain duty to go into other countries and tell 
the people that their religion is false and their 
worship foolish, yet that nothing is so plain a 
proof of heathen degradation as that the people | 
of those countries should come to us to tell us the | 
very same thing. 


Wutce our Japanese visitors have been consid- 
ering how they might do us the most good, the 
Mercantile Library Association in New York and 
the National Academy of Design have been con- 
sidering what is called the Sunday question. 
Shall the library and the gallery be open on 
Sundays? In London the same question was 
asked a few years since in regard to recrea- 
tion upon that day, and Punch took a very 
comical part in the discussion. ‘The Arch- | 


bishop of Canterbury as an old woman was | 
one of the jester’s most felicitous strokes. The | 


Sunday question is a test. It instantly divides 
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opinion. Upon one side are some, but not al] 
of the religious community with those excellen: 
citizens whose religion is chiefly decorum. [his 
last is the class distinctively called conservative, 
Its argument is that it has always been so, and 
that the proposition is an innovation. Consery- 
atism of this kind looks at facts, not at reasons, 
If the castle is very inconvenient, and even crum- 
bling, yet, on the other hand, it is very old, and 
it is picturesquely overgrown. Perhaps your 
new house might not be well built. Perhaps 
it would be ill ventilated. Perhaps you would 
go into it before the plaster was dry. Perhaps— 
in fact, here is a very old house that we know 
perfectly well; why should you build anew one? 

This is the steady old conservative argument— 
the roadster: the safe, sound, square trotting 
family horse. ‘This is the argument of posses- 
sion—the plea of the Old World against Colum. 
bus. ‘*Signor Christopher, you may find a 
route to the Indies by sailing west, but you may 
not. We know the old way; but who knows what 
may be far beyond the western horizon? What 
do you ask, signor? Will this egg stand on end ? 
Certainly not, no more than you can reach the 
east by sailing west.—What’s that? Oh! ah! 
why, indeed! who would have thought it? It 
really does seem to stand.” If any Spaniard of 
high degree condescended to witness the depart- 
ure, he probably saw Columbus sail to discover 
a new world with much the same feeling that a 
respectable and comfortable Easy Chair would 
watch from the Battery the embarkation of two 
men and a small dog in an open boat for Eu- 
rope. And the Spaniards of high degree still 
follow the same fashion. Columbus is perpetu- 
ally sailing from Palos on the morning of the 3d 
of August, 1492, and the crowd on the shore 
still stare at him incredulously as an absurd 
fanatic. 

But on the other side of the question there is 
always Columbus who knows how to make the 
egg stand on end, and who discovers a new 
continent. He does not know precisely what he 
is to find, but he does know that he must go. 
So with the Sunday question the opposition is 
composed of other religious persons, and those 
who are called liberal thinkers. For it will be 
seen that what is called the religious community 
is not unanimous upon the subject. Both in the 
library and the academy it is understood that 
there were advocates of opening the doors on 
Sunday who are of unquestionable ‘‘ standing” 
in the religious world. Indeed, the whole oppo- 
sition proceeds upon a fallacy. 

‘The real argument against opening parks and 
gardens and libraries and galleries on Sundays 
is that they will tempt people away from church, 
and fill their minds with thoughts improper for 
the day. ‘‘ Where will you stop?” argues the 
square-trotter. ‘* You will open a library to- 
day, a gallery to-morrow; then you will open 


nt 


| a theatre next week, and what not the week aft- 
/er? Let us prevent the ingress of the first drop, 
| and we shall be in no danger of being swamped 


by the whole ocean. Opening libraries and gal- 
leries is the tip of Satan’s little finger. Smite it 
off, or his huge hand will follow and drag us un- 
der!” 

The reply to this is that it is not true, be- 
cause the argument forgets the actual situation. 
As a fact, the bad places, as you think them, 
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enemies 
are already opened. 
the cafés, the parks—opportunities of drinking, 
of dancing, of billiards, of many relaxations, are 
offered on every hand. If a man or a woman 
wishes some kind of recreation on Sunday—does 
not care to go to church, let us say, more than 
once a day—he or she is now forced to some one 
of the places the opening of which you think 
would be one of the direful consequences of open- 
ing the library or the gallery. ‘The saloons are 
quite independent of the gallery and the library. 
And suppese you should atfect to close them too; 
they would still be open on the sly. sut if you 
could seal them hermetically on Sunday, then 
what? Suppose that libraries, galleries, gar- 
dens, bar-rooms, billiard-rooms, saloons, and re- 
sorts of every kind were absolutely closed on 
Sundays, so that out of our homes there were 
nothing but the churches and the streets to 
which we could repair, what would be the effect ? 

This question exposes another fallacy of the 
Sabbatarian argument. It implies that people 
would go to church if they had no other places 
to go toon Sunday. But apart from the worth- 
lessness of church-going for such a reason, it is 
again not true. On the contrary, in the degree 
that church- going became in this manner co- 
ercive or compulsory, it would become odious. 
There would be a disastrous reaction against 
Sabbatarian tyranny. The holy day would be- 
come a hateful day. Its black shadow would 
chill all the week, and the hostility to the gloomy 
despotism of worship would extend to the being 
worshiped. A Puritan Sunday makes a Puritan 
God. ‘Ihe beauty of holiness, the joy of the 
sanctuary, the feast of the saints, would wither 


and droop under compulsion as spring buds be- 


fore an icy wind. ‘This is the ugliest aspect of 
Puritanism§ but it is not by far the whole of it. 
The Easy Chair does not join in confounding 
the essential spirit of Puritanism with such acci- 
dents as the Blue Laws and the cruel Sunday 
which it imposed. Puritanism is often in scoff- 
ing mouths the synonym of gloomy bigotry, of 
bold fanaticism, a spirit which shudders at mu- 
sic and frowns at flowers, which preached gen- 
eral damnation through its nose, but which made 
the idea of heaven intolerable by the mere sug- 
gestion that it would be a perfect and eternal 
Puritan world. 

But Puritanism was essentially liberty. It 
was the ark that bore the covenant of the hu- 
man child with the Divine Father. It was its 
independence and tenacity, not its theology, 
that was valuable. It was essentially freedom 
of conscience, although it was itself intolerant. 
It broke the will of Rome with a will as iron 
as the Roman; and although it turned round and 
sought to impose its own will as orthodoxy, it 
was itself triumphant heterodoxy. 
sweet as manna from heaven, although it was 


incased in a husk harsh, prickly, and repulsive, | 
The Sabbatarian | 


as if from the other place. 
tyranny is a thorn from that husk. It stings re- 
ligion and morality. 

people from the library and the gallery is to 
drive them into the church. And the plain, 


practical question, therefore, is whether we will | 
contend with the worse resorts by opening bet- | 


ter. The people will go somewhere on Sunday. 
In the city of New York it is a mere handful 


The gardens, the saloons, | 


The nut was | 


that goes to church, and even if all wished to go, 
they coud not, for there is not church-room 
enough. Shall we, then, give them good and 
pleasant and profitable places to go to, or com- 
pel them to another kind? Nor can we deny it: 
it is better for thousands and thousands of per- 
sons, and therefore for society, that they should 
have the opportunity of recreation upon their 
only holiday. All human interests are inter- 
twined. ‘The Central Park is not only an wxs- 
thetic, but a moral and material benefit to the 
city. The taxes that pay for it help lighten the 
taxation to repress crime. Thus beauty itself 
becomes an element in political economy, and 
parks, libraries, galleries, schools, are the sub- 
tlest and most secret police. 

The Mercantile Library has opened its doors 
on Sunday, and the National Academy has au- 
thorized its council to do the same if it chooses, 
Let us hope that it will choose to unbar. Do 
not forbid looking at beautiful pictures on Sun- 
day because some one may ask why he should 
not also get drunk. If it is right and beneficent 
to look at pictures, it does not become w rong or 
hurtful because some one may make it an ex- 
cuse for fighting a pair of cocks. Suppose some- 
body should see your face, Sir or Madame, re- 
turning from church, and should thereupgn de- 
clare that he must drink a tumbler of whisky to 
take the taste of that sour Puritanic countenance 
out of his mouth, should you, therefore, refuse 
to go to church any more? If the trees and the 
hills and the flowers, the divine book of nature, 
are freely opened to us every Sunday, need we 
close our libraries in which the echoes and lessons 
of that good book lurk? If the pomp of clouds 
and sky, the splendor of sunrise and sunset, are 
unrolled before every eye on Sunday, need we 
hide our little pictures which try to reproduce 
them ? 


Is there any nationality which has become so 
entirely a passionate romantic sentiment as the 
Irish? The largest halls will be crowded by the 
most rapt and enthusiastic audience to hear a 
fervid orator denounce the invader and despoiler, 
and prophesy that from her ruins and her des- 
olation Erin will rise again triumphant. It is a 
faith even more actual and intense than that of 
the Israelites in their restoration. ‘Traditionally 
they wait with their hearts turned toward Zion 
and the Holy City. One day, they say, all the 
tribes will be gathered again, and the chosen peo- 
ple shall be supreme. But they make no raids 
upon Palestine. ‘They throw no banners to the 
breeze at the Hebrew head-quarters in foreign 
cities. They do not march annually in solemn 
procession and shake metaphorical fists at ab- 
stract tyrants, and kindle with tearful enthusiasm 
as the legends of Tara and the Druidical hill, of 
Patrick and the monasteries, are fondly repeated. 

That story of the royal residence upon the hill 
of Tara; the pavilion here, the summer palace 
there; the proud coronation of Brian Boru as 


| king of united Ireland; the coming of Patrick, 
It must not be supposed, then, that to drive | 


saint of the sunny life; the declaration of the 
Druids that he spake truth; the prostration of 
the queen in recognition of his Divine mission— 
all this imposing tale, recited a hundred times 
in every form of rhetoric, is as familiar to every 
| Irishman as the news of the morning to the dili- 
gent reader. ‘There is no spectacle more inter- 
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esting than that of the Irish throng hanging upon 
the words of an Irish orator as he tells the old 
tale. They are all sure that Ireland was once 
the calm seat of a lofty civilization, the chosen 
land of religion, the mother of arts and learning. 
Soft and fair were the fields of their native land ; 
stately and beautiful the temples that a pure faith 
builded; peaceful, frugal, and industrious the 
people that tilled the fertile soil, and whose 
voices filled the air with the sound of prayers 
and of hymns of adoration. 


As the impassioned orator proceeds, the pic- | 


ture becomes more vivid and alluring. ‘The 
sympathetic crowd behold with fascination. If 
the speaker be a priest, still more a friar in the 
garb of his order, most of all if he be a Domin- 
ican or a Franciscan, whose ministry first com- 
bined in theory the virtues of the cloister with 
those of society, how profound is the attention! 
All lands dwindle before the historic reality of 
Ireland, which they hear described, and what na- 
tion to-day rivals that ideal nation which was old 
when Rome was new—the nation to which they 
belong! 

‘*It is my land,” fervently exclaims the orator, 
‘*my native land! I am born of that race, so 
intensely peculiar—one of the master races of the 
world, My fathers, your fathers, were the spir- 
itual children of Saint Patrick. ‘It is our faith 
that has maintained our nationality. Often all 
has perished but that; but while that remains 
Irish nationality is indestructible. Of all nations 
the most Christian at its first conversion, the most 
Christian still. For what were the three chief 
characteristics of the founder of our religion but 
poverty, chastity, and obedience? These were 
the vows of the monastic orders. 
Christian character was most fully developed. 
And these are the characteristics of my country- 
men to-day !” 

Not the sanctity of the temple restrains the 
applause. That eager multitude, hard-working 
men and women, of little education, sit or un- 
consciously rise as they listen, and revenge them- 
selves upon the cruelty of fact by delight in that 
illimitable fancy. Yet the orator has few charms, 
and little real eloquence. 
full and manly, but it has little music, nor is his 
action graceful, nor is his oration lit with imagi- 
nation. But he certainly gives you a fresh im- 
pression of the intensity of the Irish national 
feeling. ‘‘The Danish invaders found as they 
landed on Irish soil what I wish every other in- 
vader had found—a grave.” ‘They are not star- 
tling words from an Irishman to Irishmen ; but 
they are strange to hear from one calling him- | 
self a Christian minister standing before a Chris- | 
tian altar. Yet they are spoken with a feeling | 
which seems the more sincere when he adds, ‘* I 
preach no rebellion, nor do I pretend to hate | 
Englishmen, among whom I have true and be- | 
loved friends.” 

That remark showed how purely a sentiment | 
the Irish nationality has become. It has virtu- | 
ally ceased to be a cause. For the raids which | 
they make are of small proportions and upon a 
distant soil, and the head-quarters from which | 
banners are flung to the breeze are far, very 
far, from the hill of Tara. The splendors of a} 
civilization all traces of which have perished, | 
the docile innocence of a primitive people which 
the ardent imagination can readily picture, a | 


By these the | 


His voice, indeed, is | 
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universal goodness and power and supremacy 
and happiness which nobody can disprove more 
than he can prove, all lift the argument into 
the realm of twilight and shadows and romance. 
If there were a great civilization here, did it 
not perish in conflict with a greater? In the 
course of history do the more powerful infiu- 
ences succumb to the weaker? If, as the ora- 
tor declares, it is his Church which has main- 
tained the nationality of Ireland, how has it 
maintained it? Has it made the people intelli- 
gent and prosperous? Has it freed them from 
superstition, and broken all spiritual shackles ? 
Has it taught them the arts of industry, and 
preached peace and good-will? It has been 
wickedly persecuted, no student will deny; bat 
did it never persecute? ‘The power of its priest- 
hood has been almost absolute. But responsi- 
bility is commensurate with power. How has it 
discharged that responsibility in elevating its 
people ? 

These are the questions that follow in the mind 
| of many a hearer the sad words of the orator, 
|‘*The greatness of my country is seen in her 

ruins,” he says, with a feeling to which the sen- 
sitive heart of the audience thrills in response. 
But what are those ruins? Are they buildings 
only? Are they only the round towers, the 
cromlechs, and the mossy stones of fallen monas- 
teries? What constitutes a state, O fervent fa- 
ther? And what is that which, while it remains, 
| may smile at all other ruins? If you ask us to 
see Ireland in its ruins, we may look and discov- 
er warmth of feeling, generosity, genius, the qual- 
ities of a historic race; but we shall look for 
them elsewhere than on the hill of the Druids 
or among the foundations of Armagh. 
| As he ends, the orator turns toward the altar 
for a moment; then, putting his hand under his 
Dominican robe, he descends the steps and dis- 
appears from the church. The organ fills the 
air with the pathetic melody which Moore’s song 
has made familiar : 
“The harp that once through Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed.” 

The audience, delighted for an hour and a half, 
rises and pours out at the doors, every one 
prouder that he comes of a nation which built 
the round towers, and which furnished the most 
learned scholars of the Middle Ages. It has not 
been a discourse which rooted them faster in the 


| land which they have chosen for a home and 


for their children’s country. Its moral is two- 


| fold: first, that the English invaded Ireland, 


sought to obliterate its nationality by every mon- 
strous means, and are the authors of its long mis- 
ery; and second, that the nationality will endure 
only so long as the dominant form of religious 
faith in Ireland remains unchanged. But the 
cultivation of an aimless traditional hatred is 
certainly worse than useless, and mere senti- 
mental passion is fatal to vigorous character. 

It would be well if orators who come to us 
from abroad would remember that any appeal to 
any part of the population of this country which 
tends to destroy its homogeneity is a little im- 
pertinent. The condition of the true power and 
permanence of the American nation is assimila- 
tion, not aggregation. A great nationality will 
spring from intimate union and transfusion, not 
from patching and confederating. The instinct 
of union is not partisan or local, it points to the 
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necessary law of national existence and develop- 
ment. Real union is delayed and a genuine na- 
ti nality is impossible so 4ong as we rally in dif- 
ferent clans with no common slogan. In other 
davs, When an American traveler entered his 
name upon the book of a hotel by some Italian 
lake, or far up & Swiss valley, as from Virginia 
or Texas, the little fact had a significance which 
really involved civil war. Akin to the feeling 
which made that entry is the division of Ameri- 
can citizens by the names of other countries, and 
the appeal sometimes made in politics to this 
yote or to that vote. How will the Germans 
vo ? how will the Irish vote? are questions which 
really imply that they are not Americans, and 
therefore ought not to vote at all. 

The audience which the fervid orator of whom 
we have been speaking addressed was an Ameti- 
can audience. It was, indeed, largely composed 
of citizens who were born in Ireland, or who 





were descended from Irish ancestors. But if 
the hearer waited to hear them exhorted to re- 
produce in their chosen new country the virtues 
which the orator described as distinguishing 
their ancestors in the old, he ‘istened in vain, 
They were told of the isle of saints, of the schol- 
ars, of the seats of learning full of men devoted 
to temperance and all the virtues. But let the 
hearer remember what the orator forgot to say 
—that the same virtues and the same education 


j and intelligence would make their new country 


greater than their old. ‘They were told that 
their form of religious faith had preserved their 
nationality. But let them not forget that they 
have changed their nationality, and that here all 
forms of religious faith are equal, Messieurs, 
the orators may cry resurgam, and prophesy the 
restoration of the grandeur and the glory of 
Tara and of Armagh. But what then? We 
are Americans. 





Chitor’s Literary Record. 


POETRY. 

Olrig Grange (J. R. Osgood’ and Co.), a re- 
print from the English, is, we judge, the work of 
a new poet. ‘The only indication of its author- 
ship afforded by the title-page is the statement 
that it is **edited by Hermann Kunst, Philo- 
logical Professor.’’ The book is one of singular 
originality, both in its construction and in the 
working out of the poet’s idea. It is a dramatic 
poem, and yet it is not cast in a dramatic form. 
There are but five characters in the book; each 
character appears, so to speak, upon the stage, 
utters his soliloquy, and departs to make room 
for his saeccessor. ‘The book, indeed, recalls the 
form of the ancient Greek drama, while Her- 
mann Kunst acts the part of chorus, introducing 
each character successively in a prologue which 
the author entitles—why, we fail to guess—‘‘ edi- 
torial.” The story is a drama of love, and yet 
in this respect, like ‘‘ Within and Without,” the 
love drama is only a thread on which to hang 
some religious and ethical teaching. The young 
skeptic who yet feels a faith which his intellect 
can not define, the cold and cynical doubter of 
all invisible truth, the woman of the world who 
hides her selfishness under a thin varnish of pre- 
tended piety, and a girl of proud and passionate 
nature, whose soul has been wrested from its na- 
tive noble impulses by a false education, are the 
chief characters of the book—Hester, Thorold’s 
sister, having no strongly marked individuality. 
While here and there we find isolated lines whose 
meaning we can not fathom, and some defective 
rhymes, in the main the poem is clear in its sig- 
nificance and rhythmical in its movement, while 
it is instinct with a quick and passionate feeling 
that makes it glow throughout with genuine po- 
etic fervor. We are obliged to deny ourselves 
the liberty of quoting some stanzas which we had 
marked, but we recommend the book warmly as 
a genuine addition to modern poetry. 

The public, both in this country and in En- 
gland, have already passed their verdict upon 
Witiram Cutien Bryant's incomparable trans- 


have here only to record anew that verdict, which 
is expressed in the one word—incomparable. In 
rhythmic smoothness and elegance, combined 
with that peculiar and indescribable quality of 
rugged strength so characteristic of the original, 
it is without a peer, certainly without a superior, 
in the literature of translations. The second 
volume of the Odyssey, now before the public, 
completes the work, which we hope to see pub- 
lished in a smaller and cheaper edition, such as 
will bring this English Homer within the reach 
of the great masses of the reading public. — Out- 
of-Door Rhymes, by Exiza Sproat 'TuRNER 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), possess qualities which 
entitle them to a more pretentious title. All 
rhymes are not poetry, but we have read none 
of these in which there is not a genuine poetic 
spirit. ‘There is a catholic appreciation of the 
grander truths of the unseen world, as in ‘*‘ How 
their Creeds Differed,” a poetic perception of 
the hidden truths of nature, as in ‘* The Sea and 
the Streams,” and a tender touch of humanity, 
especially in those that speak of children.— The 
Masque of the Gods, by Bayarp 'TaYLor (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.), is a book of poetical meta- 
physics, in which nature, in its various phases, 
and the various deities of the past, as well as the 
Christians’ God, participate in a series of discus- 
sions. We are not quite clear that we compre- 
hend, on a single reading, the lesson which the 
author means to teach. It appears, however, to 
be that every deity contained some partial con- 
ception of the character of the true God most 
perfectly disclosed in Immanuel, yet only to be 
fully understood in the future. ‘The summing 
up of the whole discussion appears to be in the 
closing lines of the poem, which, as a whole, pos- 
sesses no little power and beauty : 
“Chide us not: be patient: we 

Are children still: we were mistaken oft; 

Yet we believe that in some riper time 

Thy perfect Truth shall come.” 
—Joun G. SAxe gives a very fair intimation of 
the character and quality of his last book of 





lation of Homer (J. R. Osgood and Co.). We 


poetry by its title, Fables and Legends of Many 
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Countries, Rendered in Rhyme (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.). Some of these legends have a poetic ele- 
ment in them, and others are in their nature 
prosaic. Mr. Saxe has not transfused them with 
any poetic spirit of his own, he has simply ren- 
dered them into rhyme; pleasant rhymes they 
are, and pleasant reading, but how far removed 
from the highest poetry the reader may readily 
perceive by comparing ‘‘ The Vision of the Faith- 


ful” with Longfellow’s exquisite rendering of the | Deacon Goodsole, old Father Hyatt, and Me 


same legend. 


FICTION. 

F. W. Ropryson occupies a front place in the 
second class of English novelists. Without pos- 
sessing the marked characteristics of any one of | 
the great novelists, he possesses a rare combina- 
tion of qualities which make his stories not only | 
eritertaining, but also genuine works of art. His 
plot is never so peculiar and ingenious as those of | 
Wilkie Collins, but in the construction of a story | 
he is next to Collins, and his plot, if less ingen- | 
ious, is more rational. His incidents do not fol- | 
low each other with the tumultuous rapidity 
which characterizes those of Charles Reade’s 
stories, but they are far more natural and self- 
consistent. ‘There is none of that delicacy and 
fineness of touch which make George Eliot, as a | 
painter both of scenery and characters, without | 
a peer; but the reader's taste is never offended 
by the coarse stage painting of the lower order 
of novelists. English life and character are not | 
photographed, as by Trollope, nor sketched with | 
artistic fidelity, as by Farjeon ; and yet his stories | 
are not vague romances without a local habita- 
tion, but are unmistakably national, though the | 
national traits constitute the incident, not the es- 
sence, of the story. A Bridge of Glass (Harper | 
and Brothers) possesses in a remarkable degree | 
the peculiarities which have made Robinson so 
popular a novelist. Its features are such that | 
we shall expect to see it follow the previous | 
works of the same author on to the stage; in- | 
deed, the structure of the story is so essentially 
dramatic that the work of the playwright would be 
little else than to change the form of the drama. | 
Some of the characters are exceedingly well | 
drawn, though none of them are great concep- | 
tions. ‘There is no particular lesson conveyed 
in the story, which is, indeed, a love drama, pure 
and simple. 

In Maud Mohan (Harper and Brothers) there | 
are but few characters of any prominence, but | 
the author, ANnreE THomas, has displayed con- 
siderable power in working them up. Despite | 
serious faults, most of them are agreeable. ‘The | 
interest of the story lies in the love experiences | 
of the hero, who finds himself in the perplexing | 
position of being madly in love with two women 
at once. As the laws of England do not pro- | 
vide for this sort of thing, the novelist kindly 
gets him out of his dilemma by marrying him | 
first to one heroine, killing her off, and then 
marrying him to the second. They are both 
well worthy of his love and he worthy of theirs ; 
and if the story has any moral at all, it is simply | 
that a man had better confine his attentions and 
his affections to one young lady, if he does not 
want to get into a perplexity from which he may | 
not always find relief as did Sir Edward Mask- | 
leyne. 

Laicus (Dodd and Mead), by Lyman Apport, 


of love by way of seasoning to the romance; 


te 
possesses some characteristics which distinguish 
it from the average story. Its purpose, frankly 
confessed in the prefitce, is to discuss, from } 
layman’s point of view, some questions which 
are generally discussed from a clerical point of 
view alone. It is a very simple story of jnej. 
dents in the life of a lay member of a country 
parish. The characters of the representatiye 
men of the parish, Mr. Wheaton, Mr. Hardca 
r, 
Gear, are drawn with fresh, simple, wholesome 
power, with pleasant touches of humor here and 
there. ‘There is little or no plot; and the book 
makes the impression, from time to time, of not 
being thoroughly worked out—a fact, however, 
which may in part arise from our being habity- 
ated to plots in stories such as rarely exist in 
actual life. In style the book is sharp, incisive, 


| pointed, admirable in many places for lightness 


and strength; in spirit it is genuinely Christian, 
broad, mellow, and earnest. It is a very pleas- 
ant book to read, well adapted to win the interest 
of the average reader in the beginning and keey 
it to the close, and thus to introduce him to 
some of the important problems of the present 
hour, which, presented in a less attractive form, 
would hardly secure his consideration. It will 
be useful in calling the attention of Christian 
people to the actual bearings of some things, to 
which now they give very little heed—the man- 
agement of church finances, for example—and 
the effect will be more considerable on many 
minds than if the book was professedly and ob- 
trusively written for the purpose of teaching any 
particular philosophy on these subjects. 

It is somewhat surprising that with so much in 
American life that is dramatic there are so few 
genuine dramatists among American authors, 
Or is the lack of characteristic national novels 
due to the fact that the novelists can not compete 
with the newspapers—that in American society 
it is peculiarly true that fact is stranger than fic- 
tion? However that may be, certainly the law 
of demand and supply, on which political econo- 
mists lay so much stress, appears to fail in lit- 


| erature ; for the demand for some genuine pic- 


tures of American life is very great, and the sup- 
ply is very meagre. The latest attempt to meet 
this want is ‘ive Hundred Majority; or, The 
Days of Tammany (G. P. Putnam and Sons). 
A young lawyer goes to New York; after wait- 
ing for a client for a long while in vain, gets one 
at last by the ingenious device of getting him- 


| self arrested for a crime, and clearing himself by 


conclusively proving his innocence. This brings 
him to the notice not only of the public, but 
of Barton Seacrist, a Tammany magnate, who 
thinks him a useful appendage to the party, and 
appoints him to office. Clinton Maintland, thus 
introduced to New York society, soon occupies 


|a leading position, by reason, of course, of his 


splendid talents. He refuses to surrender his 
personal convictions of truth and duty to the 
behests of the party, and becomes engaged as 
a leader in an unsuccessful revolt against ‘Tam- 
many, albeit he is himself elected by five hun- 
dred majority. ‘The interest of the story turns 
chiefly on the political intrigues and manceuvres 
which centre about this election. But there is a 
political young lady introduced, a sort of pacific 
and modern Joan of Arc, to give a small flavor 
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ry some e attempt at a mystery is made by in- 
yolving Clinton Mi iintland in a ch: arge of mur- 
der, from which he is triumphantly vindicated. 
‘The story has some rather gr: uphic pictures of 
certain phe ises of New York city life, but, on the 
whole, it impresses us as having been written to 
order by some one who thought that a eyes 
about Tamin: any would be popular, and to be- 
long to the second class of novels, and hardly in 
their front rank. 

Hespa SHELTON is never a great but always 
a pleasant writer. Bede's Charity (Dodd and 
Mead) is a charming though not powerful story, 
with a strong moral against selfishness and 
worldly ambition, and many a pleasant little 
picture and many a little poem in prose, not 
worked out, but suggested to the reader in a 
single paragraph.— Four collections of short 
stories lie on our table among the recent fiction. 
Old School-Fellows (American Tract Society) 
is a very capital series. ‘There is some moral- 
izing at the opening and the close of the book 
which might as well have been omitted by the 
rae and will be very likely to be skipped 
by the reader; but the stories themselves are 
very fresh in incident and graphic in style. — 
Jean INGELOw’s Stories Told to a (¢ ‘hild, sec- 
ond series (Roberts Brothers), is a book the 
like of which one does not often meet. The 
poet consecrates her very best gifts to the chil- 
dren in this little volume, and some of the alle- 
gories are as quaint and charming as any thing 
we have ever met. A deep religious sentiment 
imbues nearly if not quite all of them.—Beauty 
and the Beast (G. P. Putnam and Sons), being 
the first tale in the volume of Bayarp TayLor’s 
‘Tales of Home,” gives its title to the book. 
It is not by any means the best in the volume, 
which are those of a successful story-teller. To 
write short stories requires a skill which few even 
of successful writers possess. These stories are 
quite out of the beaten track, and though the 
characters are, of course, only sketched, there is 
a good deal of individuality and force in them 
—'The same house issues At Home and Abroad, 
a series of miscellanies by Joun P. Kennepy. 


There are some good things in the book ; but it | 


is a book neither of travels, stories, nor essays, 
but a little of each. 


Brothers). 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Amonc the various attempts made to popular- 
ize science, we have fallen upon nothing which 
seems to us more likely to prove serviceable than 
the series of Science Primers edited by Profess- 
ors Hux.iey, Roscor, and BaLtrour STEWART 
They are little volumes 


(D. Appleton and Co. ). 
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It is, in fact, a serap-book | 
made up of Mr. Kennepy’s fugitive pieces ; and | 
such a book is never very satisfactory.—Miss | 
Joanna H. Matuews we regard as one of the 
very best story-writers for young children. We 
welcome for our own little folks, and cordially 
commend to our readers for their children, her 
last series, Little Sunbeams (Robert Carter and | 


299 
anism: indeed, a large proportion of those de- 
scribed can be tried by a reader of ordinary in- 
telligence and skill with instruments of his own 
manufacture. 

In Instinct in Animals and Men (G. P. Put- 
nam and Sons) Professor CHADBOURNE discusses 
a subject concerning which dogmatic assumption 
has quite too long passed for positive knowledge. 
The old theory that animals are governed by in- 


| stinct and man alone by reason has been proved 


quite untenable. ‘The distinction between man 
and the rest of the animal creation is by no 
means so clear and simple as the old philoso- 
phers would have us suppose. Mr. Darwin has 
shown very conclusively by his collection of cu- 
rious facts that animals reason; and Mr. Chad- 
bourne shows quite as conclusively that man 
possesses instincts, and that these instincts run 
the whole gamut of his nature, from the animal 
appetites up to the religious aspirations. If he 
does not draw very clearly the distinction be- 
tween instinct and reason, it is because the one 
fades into the other, and the line can be no more 
definitely and clearly drawn than that which sep- 
arates animal from vegetable life. 

Professor Epwarp Fonrarne, in a series of 
ethnological lectures on How the World was 
Peopled (D. Appleton and Co.), maintains the 
descent of the whole human race from a single 
pair. The origin of the book imparts to it a 


| certain diffuse and discursive character, and the 


evident theological prepossessions of the author 
impair somewhat its value as a scientific contri- 
bution, or, at least, its efficacy over scientific 
minds. But it is calm in its spirit, and its au- 
thor has collected a great amount of useful and 
interesting information bearing upon the subject 
which he discusses.—The readers of Harper’s 
Magazine who have followed its Scientific Rec- 
ord from month to month will know how to value 
the Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1871, edited by Spencer F. Barrp (Harper and 
Brothers), which comprises the greater part of 


. | the Scientific Reeord for the year, together with 


a great amount of original matter. Mr. Baird’s 
name and the high reputation which the Scien 
tific Record of the Monthly and the Scientific 
Intelligence of the Weekly have attained among 
scientific men in this country are a sufficient 
guarantee of the accuracy and value of the infor- 
mation contained, and the list of authorities re- 
| ferred to—English, French, German, and Amer- 
ican—shows how wide have been the reading and 
the research employed in making this collection. 
The topics are well arranged in a classified order, 
; such as chemistry, mineralogy and geology, nat- 
ural history, and the like, and the book is accom- 
panied with an admirable index, by means of 
which the reader may refer to any subject. The 
book is, in short, an encyclopedia of science for 
the year, and we trust it will be regularly follow- 
| ed by similar annual volumes.—The Wonders of 
Electric ity (Seribner, Armstrong, and Co.) must 
be read with constant recollection of its French 
| origin. It gives very little correct idea of the con- 


of a hundred pages each. ‘Their statements of | tribution which America has made to the science 


scientific principles are simplified to the utmost | of electricity. Such a statement concerning 


degree, not merely by the absence of scientific | 


terms, but also by the fact that the principles 


| Morse as that it was not until 1838 that he suc- 
ceeded in getting telegraphic comps inies to adopt 


eluc idated are those which are fundamental and | his “em is hardly pardonable in a French 


alphabetic, and the experiments described are 
those of the simpler sort, requiring little mech- | 


| work. How the American editor should have 
suffered it to pass without correction it is not 
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easy to understand. Subject to this important 
qualification, the book contains a great deal of 
instructive information, presented in a clear and 
readable manner, for the benefit of unscientific 
readers.—Sir JoHN LuBpocx is an archeologist 
rather than a philosopher, and has rendered ma- 
terial service to the cause of science rather by his 


assiduity in the collection of curious facts than | 


by his skill in their classification, or his wisdom 
in deducing conclusions from them. Prehistoric 
Times (D. Appleton and Co.) is a large and 
handsome volume on the ancient remains of pre- 
historic civilization, and on the manners and 
customs of modern savages. It is a store-house 
of curious information upon the subject, and is 
fully illustrated by a great variety of wood-cuts. 


But the reader will do well to draw his own con- | 


clusions, rather than to leave the author to draw 
them for him. 


HISTORY. 


Tue history of that movement or series of 
movements which culminated in the civil war 
and the emancipation of the slave is something 
more than an important chapter in American 
history. It may rather be said to constitute the 
later history of the nation. The Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America (J. R. Osgood 
and Co.), of which the first volume is before us, 


admirably unfolds this phase of American his- | 


tory. Its author, Hon. Henry Wrison, has 
proved himself well fitted for the task he has 
undertaken. Throughout his life he has been a 
close student of slavery, and in active sympathy 
with the antislavery movement. Possessing no 
such scholarly tastes and qualifications as those 
of his colleague, Mr. Sumner, he is in more living 
sympathy with the people; he is an assiduous 
student, but of modern life; and to personal 
knowledge of public affairs such as few Amer- 
icans possess has added the results of patient 
and painstaking research; he possesses a mind 
free from the prejudice of passion ; he is earnest 





in his opposition to slavery, but without bitter- | 
ness or hate, for his earnestness is that of one 
who is by nature and culture a devoted friend of | 


universal humanity ; ‘his style is strong but not 
passionate, and he writes with an impartial calm- 
ness even of such events as the mobs of Boston, 


New York, and Philadelphia, and the martyrdom | 


of Lovejoy—a calmness which will give his his- 
tory a permanent place and power, which one 
more heated and rhetorical could not attain; 
and in his analyses of leading characters, such as 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Arthur Tappan, he gives evidence of rare power 
of discrimination of character. It is possible 
that his history will not be as popular as one 
which had indulged more in glowing eulogy and 
fiery invective, but it will be more abiding. The 
industry that has proved itself able to amass and 
digest the materials for so comprehensive and 
careful a work, amidst all the busy cares in- 
volved in the author’s public position, is some- 
thing amazing, and it affords a new evidence 
that the secret of true success is not fitful genius, 
but well-applied industry. 

The history of American slavery has its ro- 
mantic side; it abounds with episodes and iso- 
lated dramas quite as striking in their illustra- 





ee 


| afforded by the history of ancient Greece, In 
| The Under-ground Railroad (Porter and Coates 
| WILLIAM Sr1xx, himself a colored man, takes 
| off the seal of secrecy, and gives the public some 
| insight into the operations of that transportation 
| line known to most Americans only vaguely, 
| and, indeed, by many believed to be a sort 6f 
myth. The author was for many years connect- 
ed with the antislavery office in Philadelphia, 
and chairman of the active vigilance committee 
of the Philadelphia under-ground railroad. It 
is at the request of the Pennsylvania Antislavery 
Society that he has prepared this volume, the 
| materials for which are chiefly furnished by his 
personal reminiscences and experiences. He dis- 
|avows in his preface the possession of any pe- 
culiar literary qualifications: his humility has, 
| however, served him in better stead. He has 
| attempted no fine writing, and has nowhere inter- 
| posed his own personality. ‘There is not the least 
| savor of egotism in his pages. When he has a 
| story to tell, he tells it simply and naturally; he 
is neither diffuse, nor dull, nor melodramatic; 
but when he can he calls the fugitive upon the 
stand to tell the story of his experiences in his 
}own words. Mr. Still’s work is thus a collection 
| of narratives rather than a history, experiences 
of travel by the under-ground railway rather 
| than a philosophical account of the organization 
or a connected account of its work. 

| ‘There are probably few American readers who 
| have not a vague idea of the remains of Amer- 
| ica’s prehistoric civilization; very few, perhaps, 
who have not had pointed out to them some- 
where, at some time in their life, some of those 
tumuli so common in various parts of the coun- 
try, and popularly known as Indian mounds. 
But there are probably comparatively few who 
are aware how extensive and, in some respects, 
advanced a civilization existed in this country, 
not only previous to its discovery by Columbus, 
but even previous to the era of the North Amer- 
ican Indians. The information on this subject 
has heretofore been scattered through various vol- 
umes, many of them French and Spanish, and 
most of them quite inaccessible to the general 
reader. This information Joun D. BaLpwiy, 
|in his Ancient America (Harper and Brothers), 
|has brought together and arranged in a very 
clear and perspicuous manner, illustrating it by 
|a great variety of wood-cuts of the various 
| archeological specimens which scientific ex- 
plorations have brought to light in America. 
The book is not only one of great interest to the 
antiquarian and to all those interested in investi- 
gating the history of the past, it also opens to 
the American reader an essential chapter in the 
history of his own country. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Wuere doctors disagree this literary recorder 
does not undertake to decide the doubtful dispu- 
tation—least of all where the disputants are the- 
ological doctors. It is a singular fact that that 
book of the Bible in which probably Christian 
experience finds the greatest nutriment, and from 
which it would be the most reluctant to part, is 

the one which, of all others, modern criticism 
| attacks with the greatest vehemence—The Gos- 
| pel of John. 





Epmunp H. Sears indicates the 


tions of the heroism and the patient endurance | value which he attaches to this Gospel by the 
which the love of liberty inspires as any that are | very language of his title page, The Fourth Gos- 
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pel: the Heart of Christ (Noyes, Holmes, and | national concern; and he will find not a little 
Co.). His work is not, however, a mere critical | that concerns a Scotchman or an Englishman 
defense of the authenticity and authority of this | more than an American to know. He must 
book. It is also an unfolding of its interior | measure its utility by its information on gen- 
meaning. On the theological merit of this part eral subjects. In its theological and religious 
of the volume it is not necessary for us here to | articles it is clear and strong, but it is not always 
pass judgment ; but we may properly and truth- | impartial, and its writer or writers sometimes 
fully say that the whole book is conceived and fall into the error of supposing it their duty to 
~ritten in such a spirit that no one can read it | advocate true opinions rather than to give accu- 
through with care without having not only a/ rate and impartial information concerning such 
better knowledge of the fourth Gospel, but also | as they deem erroneous. We have detected some 
a better appreciation of the heart of Christ. inaccuracies, to which, however, we do not think 
Rev. StovrorD A. Brooke has been accused | it worth while to advert in detail, because they 
unjustly of being an imitator of Robertson ; at are comparatively few, and in the main the work 
least, if he is an imitator, his unconscious imita- | appears to be characterized by that painstaking 
tion is but the homage which admiration is ac- | accuracy which one might reasonably expect 
customed to pay to the object of its regard. In | from its national origin. Against these minor 
his last volume of sermons—sermons only in | defects we note some great excellences. The 
form, in fact philosophical essays— Christ in| volumes are beautifully printed. The editors 
Modern Life (D. Appleton and Co.), there is lit- | have not fallen into the mischievous error of 
tle to remind one of Robertson except a certain | eliminating all paragraphs from their articles: 
large catholicity, disdainful of the externals of | one has not therefore to read several pages in or- 
religion, and a certain spiritual tenderness, ap- | der to ascertain a single fact. The type is clear 
preciative of its inner and subtile life. It is a | and open, a pleasure to the eye. ‘The illustra- 
very suggestive book, well worth the reading.— | tions are remarkable neither for their beauty nor 
There are several American authors who write | their utility; but the maps, combined, constitute 
on religious topics with greater thought-power | a magnificent atlas, typographically, and, so far 
than ‘Tureopore L, Cuyier, and there are sev-| as our examination has extended, an accurate 
eral American preachers who in pulpit eloquence | and trustworthy one. The style is uniformly 
are his superiors, but there are almost none whose | clear, perspicuous, and simple. Some difficult 
pen has greater power over the heart. * It is dif- | topics are admirably treated. This is the case, 
ficult to describe or analyze his power; for spir- | for example, with the articles which treat of the 
itual power is usually so subtile as to escape anal- | religious systems of India and China, which are 
ysis. Thought Hives (Robert Carter and Broth- | unfolded here more clearly than we have else- 
ers) is the rather fanciful title of his last volume, | where seen. ‘There are few long articles, and 
a book of short tracts. ‘There are very few chap- | few or none that are controversial. The in- 
ters which the reader will be likely to take up | formation is broken up into separate articles ; 
without reading through, or lay down without | the work is not a collection of treatises, but an 
having some new purpose for good awakened in | expanded dictionary for reference. In a word, 
him, or some old purpose for good strengthened. | the editors seem never to have lost sight of that 
one aim which characterized throughout the ca- 
MISCELLANEOUS. reer of the brothers Chambers, the aim to afford 
By the time this number of the Magazine | useful information in forms adapted for popular 
reaches the public the last volume of Chambers’s | use ; and, subject to the qualifications we have 
Encyclopedia (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) will also | indicated, they have admirably accomplished this 
be put before American readers, or rather be-| purpose. No encyclopedia is complete. The 
fore American students, for an encyclopedia is a | scholar will be apt to find one more erudite, 
book for study or investigation rather than for|or possibly a collection of encyclopedias on 
reading. Every household should aim gradually | special subjects, better adapted to his purpose; 
to build up a library; whereas, in fact, books are | and the men who have no books and no inclina- 
usually purchased by chance, and the collection | tion for investigation may find possibly a shorter, 
of odd volumes which encumber the house have | simpler, and cheaper encyclopedia serve their pur- 
no more right to be called a library than a rag- | pose as well. But it can not fail to prove an ad- 
bag has to be called a gentleman’s wardrobe. In | mirable member of the average family library ; 
the preparation of such a library the first thing is | and while we do not pronounce it the best, our 
a Bible, the second a good English dictionary, | experience leads us to regard it as not second to 
the third is an encyclopedia. Without placing | any of the half dozen which help to line the walls 
‘*Chambers's Encyclopedia” above its American | of our sanctum. 
contemporaries, Zell's and Appleton’s, without | ‘The last yolume of the “ Illustrated Library 
even instituting a comparison between them, we | of Travel” (Travels in Arabia), compiled and 
may briefly indicate some minor defects and some | arranged by Bayarp Taytor (Scribner, Arm- 
capital virtues, which a continued use for over a | strong, and Co.), creditably maintains the good 
year has brought to our observation. It is some- | reputation of this series. Mr. Taylor has brought 
what too characteristically English in the selec- | within the reach of ordinary readers some exceed- 
tion and treatment of its various topics. If it | ingly interesting chapters from the travels of 
could have had an American editing by one | Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Burton, and Palgrave, and 
skillful to omit matters of a purely English | 


| so well are these chapters selected and arranged 
and Scotch interest, and to insert an equal | that, while they will give the adult reader a very 
amount of American matter, it would have | good view of Arabia, they can hardly fail to in- 
been greatly improved for the American wants. | terest any boy or girl of an active and curious 
The reader must not expect to find in it much | mind.—Professor W. J. Rotre has now com- 
information respecting matters of local or even | pleted his edition of four of Shakspeare’s plays— 
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Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, Henry the 
Fighth, and Julius Caesar (Harper and Broth- 
ers). ‘They are carefully and wisely expurgated, 
so as to adapt them to the household, ‘They are 
neatly illustrated, and are accompanied with 
brief but useful notes. The four plays are bound 
in one volume, and the edition is equally well 
adapted for study in the school-room and for 
reading in the household.—We have sauntered 
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pleasantly through some familiar parts of Europe 
with Mr. Cuarves B. WaRNER in Saunterings 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.). If we have been dis. 
appointed, it is only because we expected to find 
in Mr. Warner a remarkably agreeable traveling 
companion, and looked in his book for the humor 
which we found only in his preface. He gives ys 
however, some very graphic descriptions, W hich 
invest with a pleasing freshness familiar scenes, 





Cditor’s Drientific Record, 


PARASITES AND COMMENSALS OF FISH. 
PAPER by Professor Van Benéden upon 
the fish of the coast of Belgium, appearing 

in the memoirs of the Academy of Science of 
Brussels, has an important bearing upon the gen- 


eral economy of fishes, containing, as it does, very | 
detailed accounts of the food of the different spe- | 


cies, and of the animals, parasitic and otherwise, 
found in connection with them. Professor Van 
Benéden, in this paper, remarks that all ani- 


mals harbor a greater or less number of para- | 


sites, and that there are very few that ‘are more | 


favored (or otherwise?) in this respect than fish, 
which, as a general rule, especially the bony 
fishes, constitute a nest of worms, etc., lodging 
a living population which is never seen else- 
where. ‘These are all characterized by their dif- 
ferent peculiarities, many of them occupying in- 
ternal cavities in which they never see the light. 
‘These parasites are also remarkably constant to 
particular species of fish, Professor Van Bené- 
den stating that usually, whérever found, the 
same fish will have the same parasites, the latter 
very often playing an important part in the iden- 
tification of the species. Among the species ex- 


amined, the turbot was perhaps the most thick- | 


ly crowded with intestinal worms, while A the- 
rina presbyter was absolutely the only one in 
which such parasites did not occur. <A corre- 
sponding species very common on our own coast 
(the A. notata), known as the fryer or sand-smelt, 
probably shares in this peculiarity. 

In further continuation of his subject, Pro- 
fessor Van Benéden remarks that worms and 
crustaceans found living upon the skin of fish 
are not all to be considered as parasites, since 
this involves the living of the one at the expense 
of the other, and many forms merely ask of 
their neighbor a place of refuge and defense, 
without taxing him in any way for support. 
Animals of this kind associating in common, 
each having its independent condition without 
preying upon or deriving food in any way from 
the other, are called commensals—a term which 
signifies their feeding at a common board, and 
not upon each other. 


be divided into various groups. Thus some of 


| connected with that of the host they have chosen, 
This is the case with some of the barnacles, ete, 
Other commensals, again, are never fixed, but 
take up their position near a neighbor, and never 
| leave him. They remain in the digestive tube, 
at one end or the other, or they place themselves 

| under the mantle of their acolyte, and make oc- 
casional sorties at favorable moments, as in the 
| common oyster-crab. The commensals of the 
| first series carry with them the marks of their 
servitude; those of the second have no feature 
by which they can be specially recognized. The 
| series of uniformly fixed commensals he calls 


| oikosites, and divides them into perpetual, tem- 


/or the serous membrane. 


| host. 


These commensals may | 


them are tied, while young, to a good neighbor, | 


who lets them go when they have been towed 
to their destination. Others are adherent at all 
periods of their lives, but can let themselves go 
at will, exercising their own discretion in select- 
ing the place of attachment to the body of their 
neighbor, as in the remora, or sucker-fish. Others, 
again, have freedom of choice while young, and 


at acertain period attach themselves permanent- | 


ly for the rest of their lives. Their lot is then 


| 


porary, and while young. ‘The free commensals 
he calls ca@nosites, whether inhabiting the di- 
gestive canal, the mantle, or the outside. The 
true parasites, or those tl.at feed upon their 
hosts, are also divisible into free and attached, 
the former being classified by Van Benéden into 
those that are free during their whole lives, as 
leeches, fleas, ete., and those that are free for 
part of their lives only. These may confine 
themselves to one host, whether while young, as 
the ichneumons, or when adult, as the lerneans; 
and they may have several hosts while young, as 
the distomas and cestoid worms. ‘To this gen- 
eral group the name of phagosites has been ap- 
plied, and they are really the guests of the hotel, 
which profit only by the table of the host, while 
the others have at the same time both food and 
lodgment. 

These latter are divided into three essential 
classes, those (xenosites) that travel about and 
arrive at their destination, like pilgrims, with a 
definite object before them, being parasites in 
transit. They are also agamous, and are lodged 
in the close cavities like the brain, the muscles, 
They do not grow 
after they are introduced, but assume the char- 
acter of a cyst, waiting in a lethargic state the 
day of their awakening in the stomach of a new 
These generally, when liberated by the 
digestion of the external covering in the stomach 
of another animal, assume some other transfor- 
mation. 

The next division of these internal parasites is 
that called the netosites, embracing such as, hav- 
ing arrived at their destination, can give them- 
selves up to the business of reproduction, taking 
the attributes of sex in the most appropriate 
organs at the end of their journey. ‘The third, 


or the planosites, are those that have gone astray, 
; and can never arrive at the end of their journey. 
These never quit their retreat, especially such of 
the agamous worms as are confined to the vo- 
racious fish, like the sharks, etc., which have 
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earcely a chance of passing with their host into | states, as the result of his investigations: 1. 
-,e stomach of the animals for which they were | That albumen, from the egg, suspended in ropes 
jestined. in cold and pure water, and exposed for some 
; sax _. | little time to its influence, loses its character of 
LOMBARD ON THE CLIMATE OF MOUNTAINS. | aipumen, and spontaneously assumes the nature, 

Dr. Lombard, in studying the climate of mount- | appearance, and constitution of fibrin. Thus it co- 
ains, especially in Switzerland, has directed es- | agulates, and independently of the application of 
necial attention to the effect which such a climate | heat, and becomes solid and insoluble—character- 
exercises upon pulmonary disease ; and he comes | istics which distinguish fibrin from all other analo- 
to the conclusion that an abode at a considerable | gous substances. 2. That under the microscope, 
altitude prevents the development of consump- | which was used in all these experiments, albumen 
tion, and may even cure it, either by developing | thus transformed by water exactly resembles blood 
the pulmonary emphysema, or in favoring the | fibrin, with the same reactions, etc. So great was 


‘anctional peripheral activity. | the resemblance that a medical gentleman from 
ee owe | Manchester selected this substance under the 
YELLOW BRIGHT LINE OF THE SOLAR microscope for the rea] genuine blood fibrin, in 


PROTUBERANCE SPECTRUM. preference to a specimen of the fibrin substance 

Professor D’Arrest, of Copenhagen, calls at- | itself. 
tention to the circumstance that, although the 
origin of the yellow bright line D®* of the solar CHEMICAL INTENSITY OF TOTAL DAYLIGHT, 
protuberance spectrum is entirely unknown, still Messrs. Roscoe and Thorpe, in a paper upon 
it line is never seen except in company with | the chemical intensity of total daylight, as ob- 
the lines C and F, or, in other words, Ha and | served at Catania during the eclipse of 1870, re- 
43. From a consideration of this fact, and | mark that, for the purpose of determining the 
bearing in mind that D® is situated between Ha | variation in chemical intensity caused by the al- 
and H3, while Hy is situated between H# and | teration in the sun’s altitude, observations were 
Hé, he has been led to the discovery that, in re- | made on the three previous days, and that the 
spect to the number of vibrations made by the | results obtained contirmed the conclusions for- 
light wave in a given time, D® is related to Ha | merly arrived at, “‘ that the relation between the 
and H8 in the same manner that the logarithm | total chemical intensity and sun’s altitude is rep- 
of Hy is related to the logarithms of Hf and | resented by a straight line.” It was difficult to 
He. | estimate the chemical intensity of the feebly dif- 

In the case of nebule giving a spectrum con- fused light during totality, owing to the obscura- 
sisting of three bright lines, the same relation | tion of the sun’s disk, and to the greater part of 
holds between the middle line and the two out- | the heavens being covered by clouds. Not the 
side ones ; but in the case of comets, many of | slightest action could be detected after an expos- 
which also give a spectrum consisting of three | ure of the sensitive paper for ninety-five seconds. 
bright lines, the relation does not hold. It was estimated that the chemically active light 

| present was certainly not more than 0.003 of the 

TRANSPLANTATION OF THE PERIOSTEUM. | ynit adopted, probably much less. 

Mr. Phillipeaux, whose experiments upon the From the observations made during the partial 
transplantation of animal tissue from one part | phase the law was deduced ‘‘ that the diminution 
of the body to another, or from one animal to of the total chemical intensity of the sun’s disk 
another, have excited much attention, has been during an eclipse is directly proportional to the 
investigating the subject of the periosteum. In | magnitude of the obscuration.” 
the course of his researches he introduced a slip 
of the periosteum of the tibia under the skin of 
the belly of a rabbit, and found that at the end | 
of thirty days a long bone was developed, pre-| Dr. Patterson, superintendent of the British 
senting the microscopic structure and the density | Seamen’s Hospital, Constantinople, gives an ac- 
of a regular osseous tissue, the ossification being | count of his experiments in the treatment of 
complete in about fifty days. At the expiration | cholera by the hypodermic injection of morphine. 
of one hundred and twenty days, however, every | During the recent severe epidemic the usual rem- 
trace of this substance had disappeared, the | edies had been tried by himself and colleagues 
newly found bone having been entirely absorbed. | with very little effect, and, as a last resort, a 
The important conclusion derived from these | case which had been given up as incurable was 
facts seemed to be that if ossification be readily | selected for experiment. This patient had been 
produced as the result of the periosteal trans- | previously suffering from inflammation of the 
plantation, the new tissues are not permanent. | liver, was in deep collapse, pulseless, with rice- 
A different result is seen when the periosteum is | water purging, severe vomiting, and cramps. A 
stripped up, as, if this remain attached to the | quarter of a grain of acetate of morphine was in- 
bone by one of its extremities, an ossification | troduced, with a result far beyond expectation. 
takes place which is permanent. In a quarter of an hour the cramps and vomit- 

ing ceased, the patient fell asleep, the skin grad- 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF FIBRIN FROM ally became warm and moist, and the pulse re- 
ALBUMEN. turned. After two hours the injection was re- 

Dr. Goodman publishes a paper in the Chem- | peated, and he again slept for three hours. _ He 
ical News upon the origin and sources of devel- | lived three weeks, but ultimately sank from ty- 
opment of fibrin in the animal organism, in | phoid exhaustion, as much produced by his old 
which he attempts to show that genuine fibrin liver complaint as from the reactionary fever. 
is derived from albuminous substances by the | The same good results followed in almost every 
agency of water. In illustration of this he case of trial. In ordinary cases one or two in- 
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After the satisfactory result of this experiment 
the treatment of cholera patients in the hospital 
was confined almost entirely to that in question, | 
and out of forty-two cases twenty-two recovered 
entirely, and twenty died. But of these eight | 
were perfectly helpless from the first, being act- | 
ually dying, one had severe liver complaint, and | 
one was very far advanced in consumption. Of 
ten cases treated in the ordinary manner only 
one recovered. 


ON CHLOROPHYL AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Gerland and Rouwenhoff, in a paper upon 
chlorophyl and some of its derivatives, sum up 
their inquiries in the following propositions: 1. 
Not alone in chlorophyl, but also in such deriva- 
tives as show, like it, the obscure, dark absorp- 
tion band I, this band is composed, for a certain 
degree of concentration, of two parts, separated 
by an interval which is but little superior in 
brightness. 2. Once modified, chlorophyl expe- 
riences no further changes. 3. Solid chlorophyl, 
whether contained in the tissue of leaves or pre- 


jections of from one-quarter to one-half a grain | 
sufficed. It could be administered even to very | entire subject in all its bearings, he sums up 
young children, in doses of proper magnitude. | 





Sarre, 

lar region of the globe. After discussing the 

he 

whole in the following conclusions in hed o 

the substances mentioned, all of which he thinks 

possess incontestable physiological and therap, 
tical properties. 

1. Their physiological properties consist, firs: 
in a general excitation of the cerebro-spinal “wg 
tem, and consequently of the vital functions of 
relation; second, in a relaxing of disassimi]g- 
tion, and in a depressing of the organic heat. 

2. As stimulants of the nervous system, or as 
force-producers, and as preventives of waste of 
tissues, alcohol acts directly upon the SENsitive 
apparatus of the medulla, and indirectly upon 
the motor apparatus. Coca acts directly upon 
the motor apparatus, which it excites in the 
manner of the strychnines. Coffee, tea, and 
maté act principally upon the brain. Alcohol 
and coca are to be considered as muscular bey- 
erages in distinction from coffee, tea, and maté, 
which are intellectual beverages, the former ex- 
citing the muscles to labor, the latter the intel. 
lect. In addition to this, they act as economical 
elements, by lessening the wear of the tissues, 
checking the organic excitations, and diminish- 


eu- 


cipitated from a solution, shows the same absorp- | ing the loss by secretion. 
tion bands as chlorophyl in solution. 4. ‘The 3. The abuse of these substances is attended 
phylloxanthine of Frémy seems to be simply | by two evils: first, in the excitation which they 


modified chlorophyl; his phyllocyanine is a de- 
rivative of chlorophyl produced under the influ- 
ence of an acid. 5. The green and yellow mat- 
ters of Filhol should be regarded as the principal 
constituent of chlorophyl, which owes its color 
to a mixture of these two substances. 6. Dead 
leaves of a brown color contain, with very little 
of chlorophyl remaining unaffected, a great ex- 
cess of the yellow matter of Filhol. 


SECCHI ON THE AURORA OF FEBRUARY 4, 1872. 


Father Secchi, of Rome, has published his ob- 
servations of the aurora of February 4. At first 
the aurora had the appearance of a broad, nebu- 
lous, phosphorescent band which moved parallel 
to itself in the direction of the meridian. After 
passing the equator its aspect changed. The 
whole heavens, except a small portion in the 
south, shone with a purple light, which changed 
to a yellowish-green on the northern side. ‘The 
magnetic needle was greatly agitated, changing 
by more than a degree. The spectrum of the 
crown was very vivid. Angstrom’s ray (5560) 
was visible in every part of the heavens. In the 
spectrum of the bright red column a red ray was 
also seen, perhaps C. In the bright parts of the 
arch large numbers of bright lines were seen. 
He remarks also that in general the aurora is 
followed by a decided and extensive change of 
weather, and seems to be connected with great 
movements of the atmosphere. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF COFFEE, TEA, 
ETC. 

An elaborate article is published by Dr. Mar- 
vaud, in the memoirs of the Academy of Bor- 
deaux, upon the physiological and therapeutical 
effects of certain substances which excite to la- 
bor or to slumber, some of which are known as 
the promoters of vital combustion. Among 
these the author enumerates alcohol, coffee, 
tea, coca, maté, guarana, and other substances, 
each of which is specially used in some particu- 


cause of the nervous system they may produce 
fatigue, weakening, and even inertia of the sys- 
tem; and second, by the obstacles which they 
oppose to disassimilation, and their impediment 
of other important functions, they may arrest and 
even suppress the act of nutrition, and produce 
torpor and a fatty degeneracy, ete. The thera- 
peutical qualities of these substances result from 
their physiological action, and they will be avail- 
able in proportion as they can be used as excit- 
ants of the nervous system, as decreasing the 
heat of the body, and as preventing the waste 
of tissue. ; 
VALSON’S LAW. 

According to Les Mondes, Professor Valson, 
of Montpellier, has discovered an important phys- 
ical law, expressed in the following terms: For 
all normal solutions—that is to say, containing 
each one equivalent of nitrous salt, estimated 
in grams, and dissolved in a fixed quantity of 
water equal to one liter—the product of the 
density by the capillary height remains sensibly 
constant. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF QUININE. 


The physiological action of quinine has lately 
been the subject of detailed experiment by Binz, 
who found it to have extraordinary power in ar- 
resting the process of fermentation and putrefac- 
tion, and to be a powerful poison for low organ- 
isms, or, in other words, for all moving bodies 
consisting of protoplasms. It appears to kill 
fungi and bacteria, which accompany fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction, and puts a stop to these 
processes. It arrests the motion of the white 
blood corpuscles, and thus prevents them from 
making their exit from the blood-vessels. It 
therefore diminishes or arrests the formation of 
pus in inflammation, pus consisting in great 
measure of an accumulation of white corpuscles 
which have issued from the vessels. It also de- 
stroys the power of certain substances to pro- 
duce ozone. ‘The red blood corpuscles have 
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nine, when present in the blood, must diminish | 
the change of tissue in the body, and thereby | 
Jessen the production of heat. . 

It is also found that quinine lessens oxidation 
in the blood; other substances, such as snake 
poison, increasing it. When putrid fluids are 
injected into the circulation of an animal, its 
temperature rises; but if these are previously | 
mixed with quinine, this rise is arrested, or very | 
much diminished. According to Zuntz, the use | 
of quinine has a marked influence upon the 
excretion of urea, the amount diminishing very | 
greatly. 

DIAMONDS IN XANTHOPHYLLITE. 

We have already referred to the discovery of 
diamonds in xenthophyllite, and the suggestion 
that this is the true matrix of the mineral. We 
are now informed that Von Helmersen has suc- 
ceeded in isgeting the diamonds in the form of 
fine powder by treating the xanthophyllite with 
acids. The greenish-gray less transparent va- 
rieties of xanthophyllite contain diamonds in 
greater abundance than the yellow transparent 
plates of that rock. 


| 
SYNTHETIC TYPE OF FOSSIL MAMMALS. 

Professor Leidy has recently made known the | 
lower jaw of an animal which he justly regarded | 
‘Sas one of the most remarkable fossils which 
had yet been discovered in our Western Terri- | 
tories.” It was discovered by Dr. J. Van A. | 
Carter, in an early tertiary, probably gocene, | 
bed near Fort Bridger. ‘The jaw, as indicated 
by the, teeth, belonged to an old individual, | 
about the size of the larger peccary. ‘The pe- 
culiarity of the animal consisted in the combi- | 
nation of true rodent-like incisors and molars 


like those of pachyderms, such as the rhinoceros, | 


tapir, etc. ‘This union is as remarkable as un- 
expected, although to some extent paralleled 
among the lemuroid primates by the aye-aye 
(Daubentonia or Cheiromys). The name Tro- 
gosus castoridens, meaning the beaver-toothed 
guawing-hog, has been proposed for it. 


EMBRYOLOGY OF TEREBRATULINA AND AS- 
CIDIA, AND PROTECTIVE COLORATION OF 
MOLLUSCA. 

Professor Edward S. Morse has presented, in 

a late memoir to the Boston Society of Natural 

History, the results of his researches on the 

early stages of terebratulina, a brachiopod com- 

mon to our coast. ‘The paper is illustrated 
by two quarto steel plates containing fifty-eight 
figures. Relations heretofore believed to exist 
between the brachiopods and a low group of ani- 
mals (the polyzoa) are, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, still further proved in this investigation. 

These studies give us, for the first time, a knowl- 

edge of the early stages of a group of animals 

which has long attracted the attention of natural- 


ists, Cuvier, Owen, Vogt, Hancock, Huxley, and | 


many distinguished. European savants having 
contributed largely to a knowledge of the adult 
animals of this group. This memoir of Profess- 
or Morse has been reprinted n the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History, of London, and 
has called forth complimentary notices in other 
European publications. In the current volume 
of the society’s proceedings are several articles 
Vor. XLV.—No. 266.—20 


this power, and, by depriving them of it, qui-| from the pen of the same author. In one, on 








the protective, coloration of mollusca, Professor 
Morse shows that the theory of protective color- 
ing, as advanced by Wallace, applies equally to 
our native mollusca, and many instances are 
cited in support of this view. Another paper by 
Professor Morse, on the early stages of an ascid- 
ian, illustrated by a steel plate, will interest 
those who are acquainted with Kowalevsky’s 
startling comparisons between the embryology 
of the ascidians (considered by many to be a low 


| group of mollusks) and the embryology of the 


vertebrates. Additional points are given by 
Professor Morse. 


ADJUSTMENT OF SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 

Professor E. Lubois, of the naval school at 
Brest, has spent much time in studying the best 
means of obviating the dangers which arise to 
ships in consequence of the deviations of their 
compasses. With this view he has constructed 
a gyroscopic compass, revolving 8000 times per 
minute, mounted upon Cardan’s triple suspen- 
sion, and carrying a needle supported above a 
graduated circle. Jn accordance with a well- 
known property of the gyroscope, this circle 
maintains an invariable position, and indicates 
the precise number of degrees through which 
the vessel may be turned to starboard or port, 
thus furnishing the means of determining the 
true direction of her head at any time after it has 
once been obtained from observations on a head- 
land. ‘This instrument may therefore be used 
to determine all the deviations of the compass 
on board ship. Some experiments made with it 
on the corvette Bougainville in the roadstead 
of Brest are said to have been extremely satis- 
factory. 


THE KING-CRAB NOT A CRUSTACEAN. 
Professor Van Benéden, who has been lately 
studying the embryonic development of the com- 
mon American king-crab (Limulus polyphemus), 
comes to the conclusion, first, that these are not 
crustaceans, as none of the characteristic phases 


| of the development of crustacea can be distin- 


guished ; and that, on the other hand, their de- 
velopment shows the closest resemblance to that 
of the scorpions and other arachnids. Second, 


‘that the affinity between the limuli and trilo- 


bites can not be doubted, and that the analogy 
between them is the greater in proportion as we 
examine them at a less advanced period of their 
development. ‘Third, that the trilobites, as well 
as the Eurypterida and Pacilopoda, must be 
separated from the class Crustacea, and form, 
with the arachnids, a distinct division. 


MODE OF REPRODUCING MANUSCRIPT. 


An ingenious application of science to commer- 
cial purposes has been made by an Italian gentle- 
|man, M. Eugenio de Zuccato, of Padua. By 

means of the invention any number of copies of 
a manuscript or design, traced upon a varnished 
metal plate, may be produced in an ordinary 
copying-press. ‘The modus operandi is very 
‘simple. ‘To the bed and upper plate of a press 
are attached wires leading from a small battery, 
| 80 that when the top of the instrument is screwed 
| down the two metal surfaces come into contact, 
and an electric current passes. An iron plate 
resting upon the bed of the press is coated with 
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varnish, and upon this surface is written with a 
steel point any communication it is desired to 
copy. ‘The letters having thus been formed in 
bare metal, a few sheets of copying paper are im- 


pregnated with an acid solution of prussiate of | 


potash, and placed upon the scratched plate, 
which is then subjected to pressure in the copy- 
ing-press. An electric current passes wherever 
the metal has been left bare (where the writing 
is, therefore), and the prussiate solution acting 
upon the iron, there is found prussiate of iron 
or Prussian blue characters corresponding to 
those scratched upon the plate. The number 
of copies that may be produced by this electro- 
chemical action is almost unlimited, and the 
formation of the Prussian blue lines is, of course, 
instantaneous, 


FUTURE ECLIPSES OF THE SUN. 

Mr? Robert T. Paine communicates to Silli- 
man’s Journal a list of eclipses visible in the Unit- 
ed States during the remainder of this century. 
The first central eclipse will be that of Septem- 
ber 29, 1875, which will be annular in part of 
the State of New York and in four of the New 
England States. The duration of the ring on 
the central line will be three minutes thirty-nine 
seconds. At Boston it will be only two minutes 
twenty-nine seconds. ‘The belt of country over 
which the annular eclipse will extend will be 110 
miles wide. Within it are situated the observa- 
tories of Hamilton College, Albany, Harvard 
University, Amherst College, and Dartmouth 
College. The first total eclipse will be that of 
July 29, 1878, when the shadow of the moon 
will pass over British Columbia; Montana, Col- 
orado, Texas, and Cuba. At Denver, Colorado, 
the eclipse will be total nearly three minutes. 


DETERMINATION OF HEIGHT OF AURORAS. 


Dr. J. G. Galle, director of the observatory 
at Breslau, celebrated as being the first to rec- 
ognize the planet Neptune in the telescope, has 
lately given a new method of determining the 
height of the aurora. It is founded upon the 
hypothesis that the rays which form the auroral 
crown are parallel to the magnetic pole. The 
deviation from apparent parallelism he considers 
due to parallax, and thus calculates the distance 
of the rays. From a number of observations 
made by himself and Dr. Reimann he finds 


that the direction of the rays in the aurora of | 


February 4 deviated from the magnetic zenith 
by from 3° 6’ to 10° 2’.. He thus finds for the 
different rays heights varying from 150 to 280 
miles. 

XYLOL IN SMALL-POX. 

A good deal of interest has been excited by 
the published success of xylol (dimethylbenzol, 
one of the many products of the distillation of 
coal-tar) as a remedy for the small-pox, for which 
it has been applied for a considerable time in 
Berlin by Dr. Zeulzer. The experiments are 
stated to have proved very satisfactory, and its 
use in one of the principal hospitals of Berlin is 
becoming very extended. The dose of this sub- 
stance for an adult is from ten to fifteen drops, 
and from three to five for children, every few 
hours. No injurious effect has hitherto been 
noted, even when given in considerably greater 
quantity. It is applied from the earliest period 
of the disease till the complete drying up of the 


ti. 

pustules. ‘The best method of administering the 

xylol is in capsules, which are now furnished 

containing three, eight, and twelve drops E 

| though it cam be given drop by drop in wine 
water. ‘Toluol appears to have no effect. 


al- 
or 


EMBALMING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS. 


Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, in a lecture upon 
| thescience and artof embalming the dead, remarks 
| that three different methods were practiced among 

the Egyptians. First, embalming proper, by the 
introduction into the body of certain odorous es- 
| Sences or antiseptics, aided by after-immersion 
in saline solutions ; second, preservation by sim- 
ple extraction of water from the tissues ; third, 
| by the injection of preservative solutions into the 
blood-vessels. He remarks that the first of these 
methods includes the true Egyptian and Greco. 
Egyptian process of preservation, as detailed at 
full length by Herodotus, and consisted essen- 
tially in eviscerating the body aifih employing 
aromatic preservatives, and in exposure to a so- 
lution of common salt, possibly with the addition 
of some soda, 


COD-LIVER OIL PILLS, 
Dr. Van der Court, of Brussels, prepares cod- 
| liver oil by adding carefully pulverized slacked 
| lime to the oil, little by little, until the consist- 
ency requisite for forming into pills is obtained, 
| Of this mass he gives four or five grains as a dose, 
after each meal, flavoring it with a small quan- 
tity of oil of bitter almonds, or other substance, 
This xemedy he considers to be in many respects 
better than the liquid oil, and quite useful in the 
early stages of consumption. ‘The more.chronic 
the character of the disease, the more good may 
be expected from its administration. 








MICROCOCCI IN MEASLES AND SCARLET 
FEVER. 

Dr. Hallier, well known by his researches upon 
the fungi as supposed agents or concomitants of 
disease, states in a recent paper that measles and 

scarlet fever are both occasioned by the presence 
| of certain fungi in the blood, which can be seen 
by the microscope in the form of minute cell-like 
| spores, called micrococcus. In the course of 
treatment of persons affected with the above 
| diseases care was taken to collect the perspira- 
tion obtained from the patients under these cir- 
cumstances, which, on being submitted to Dr. 
| Hallier for examination, was found to contain 


1 ° . 
| the micrococcus in abundance. 





MANAGEABLE BALLOON. 

The advocates of the possibility of utilizing 
| the balloon for the every-day purposes of life 
have been greatly encouraged by the result of 
a series of experiments lately made in Paris by 
M. Dupuy de Lome, and recently communi- 
| cated to the Academy of Sciences. ‘This gen- 
| tleman is an eminent French engineer, and well 
| acquainted with both the theory and practice of 
| his profession; and his attention was especially 
| called, during the siege of Paris, to the impor- 
tance of having a balloon which possessed some 
power of steerage. 

He has completed the first construction ac- 
cording to his new plan, and made, as he claims, 
| entirely successful experiments with it. The 
| balloon is in the shape of an enormous egg, the 


| 
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longer axis horizontal, with an oblong car sus- | NATURE OF THE AURORA. 
pen led from it. The total length is 118 feet, Messrs. Heis and Flégel have lately published 


and its diameter at the point of greatest circum- the result of an elaborate series of investigations 
ference 49 feet. ‘The rudder by which the bal- into the subject of the aurora, and especially as 
joon is steered is a plain triangular surface, made | to its altitude and its position in space, and they 
of unvarnished calico, and constructed so as to sum up their conclusions in the following propo- 
turn easily on its forward extremity. The car sitions: 1. The aurora is a luminous phenomenon 
is of wicker-work, containing a windlass for the in regions which are either entirely outside of 
screw, eight men to manage it, and is capable | our atmosphere, or so situated that only the low- 
of carrying fourteen persons. est portion enters into the outermost strata of the 
The rudder is fixed to the balloon itself, and | atmosphere. ‘The observed altitude of the aurora 
the screw is below it and immediately attached | varies from time to time, but the basal portion 
to the car, and having only two blades, so that | has been determined to be at least forty miles in 
when the ground is touched they can be placed height, which, of course, would preclude the idea 
horizontally to escape injury. The windlass of a direct association of this phenomenon with 
which turns the screw is worked by four to eight clouds, or of the possibility of its interposition 
men, ‘The envelope of the balloon is composed , between a distant mountain and the observer, as 
of white silk. has been asserted. 2, The largest portion of an 
The constructor does not pretend to be able aurora is a luminous ocean of white light, which 
to make a direct movement against the wind, probably has its centre in the magnetic pole, and 
but only to deviate from its direct set when run- thence may extend more or less toward the 
ning before it. He expects to be able to tack to, south. Its exact magnitude can only be de- 
the right or left, but does not hope to be able to | termined by corresponding observations in high 
beat to the windward. There is a second bal- | northern and more southern latitudes at a great 
Joon attachment to the bottom of the main bal- | distance apart. The depth of this luminous 
loon, forming a kind of compartment, occupying stratum, or the distance between its upper and 
about one-tenth of the cubic space of the bal- lower borders, has not yet been ascertained. 
Joon, and serving to keep it stitf and of the re- 3. This aniversal luminous ocean is bounded by 
quired shape. a fringe, extending in the direction of a magnet- 
In the experimental trip of M. De Lome a_| ic parallel circle, which develops over a more or 
half gale was blowing, and the result answered less extended space the phenomena of rays, and 
entirely to his expectations. 'The screw drove | which seem to be exclusively limited to it; the 
the balloon about five miles an hour quicker than | observer north of the fringe seeing rays to the 
the wind was blowing, and by the use of the rud- | south of him, and the northern sky exhibiting 
der the course of the balloon could be altered | only a general white light. It is probable that 
eleven degrees, either way, from the set of the | this border or fringe may have a width reach 
wind, ing 400 miles. 4. The fringe in general, short- 
ly before a period of radiation, is thrown out 
STONES IN THE STOMACHS OF COD-FISH. | jin the form of concentric waves of light from 
The occurrence of stones of decided magni- | the universal luminous ocean ; the non-luminous 
tude, and in considerable number, in the stom- | space remaining behind this light is the well- 
achs of cod-fish, is a fact well known to our known dark segment. 5. The radiating margin 
fishermen, and various surmises have been made usually divides into a number of secondary areas 
to account for it. It is a popular impression, which we may call the fields of radiation. 6. The 
however, that these are taken on board as ballast | fields of radiation appear to move with great ve- 
just before a severe storm, in order to prevent locity to the westward, in the direction of the 
being knocked about too mercilessly by the | magnetic parallel circle. 7. The fields of radi- 
waves. A writer in Land and Water suggests, | ation send out upward masses of bright light 
as a more plausible explanation of their origin, | arranged in columnar form—the rays proper— 
that upon these stones are affixed barnacles and which take the direction of the magnetic dip. 
other marine animals and shell-fish, and that All the luminous emissions of a radiating char- 
they are swallowed for the sake of their attach- acter in other directions are not to be considered 
ments. These being digested by the fish, the | as genuine rays. 8. The height of the base of 
stones of course remain, and perhaps can not be the rays is various, some observations making it 
ejected without difficulty. from 80 to 140 miles, and the greatest height 
The same writer refers to the relations be-| not exceeding 160 miles. 9. The height of the 
tween the cod-fish and the hermit-crab—namely, | summit of the rays in extended auroras reaches 
that the former feed upon the winkle and other | 280 miles, sometimes 400, the maximum being 
large univalve shells, and digesting the soft! 600. 10, The rays always have white light be- 
parts, throw out the shell, which is very soon | low, and pass at the summit into red. 
seized by the hermit-crab and taken possession | 


of for its habitation. ABIETINE, A NEW HYDROCARBON. 
trae Dk ag Ome Dr. William Wenzell has announced to the 
FURNACE SLAG FOR ROAD BALLAST. California Pharmaceutical Society the discovery 


The journal of the Franklin Institute men-| of a new hydrocarbon, which he calls abietine. 
tions a method of utilizing slag, as used at the | This is the product of distillation of the resinous 
blast furnaces at Osnabriick, which consists in | exudations of the Pinus sabiniana, or the well- 
allowing it to fall into a stream of water from a! known Sabine pine of the Sierra Nevada and the 
height of about eight feet. By this means it be- | Coast Range; also called nut pine and Digger 
comes granulated into particles of the size of | pine. Mr. Wenzell finds that abietine possesses 
beans, and it is then used as ballast for roads | qualities which distinguish it from spirits of tur- 
and railways. | pentine and other similar hydrocarbons. It is 
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remi habe for its low specific gravity, and its low sudden spring, leaping upon and coiling around 
boiling-point, as compared with that of spirits of | his antagonist, crushing him to death in his oj] 
turpentine. It is a powerful solvent for the fixed | : Biswas) bs 

and volatile oils, with the exception of castor- | THE AURORA OF FEBRUARY 4, 

oil, which it does not affect at all. It dissolves The scientific journals at home and abroad 
balsam of copaiba freely, and in all proportions. | have had much to say of the extent and magnifi. 
When burned in an alcohol Jamp, with a flame cence of the auroral display of F ebruary 4, 187: 
not too large, a brilliant white light is obtained | This is generally asserted to have béen one of the 
without smoke. Its vapor is powerfully anzs- most magnificent exhibitions of the kind seen jn 
thetic when inhaled, and has been used with suc- | Europe for the past twenty or thirty years; and 
cess as an insecticide when sprinkled in places | there is perhaps none recorded over as wide an 
frequented by moths. extent and as critically investigated by so many 
scientific observers. It is quite probable, indeed 
that the comparison of the phenomena observed, 
after the data are all accessible, will add greatly 
In a paper by Dr. Friedmanr, on the climatic to our knowledge of the true nature of this ce- 
peculiarities of the eastern coast of Asia, he lestial apparition. 

states that when passing around the world from One marked feature of the @hibition was the 
east to west the following climatological condi- | fact that it seemed not to have been noticed jn 
tions will be found to present themselves in suc- | the extreme north of Europe, where auroras are 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS OF DIFFERENT 
REGIONS. 


cession. First, on the east coast of Asia we very abundant, but was observed to the best ad- 
have a decided continental climate—cold win- vantage in countries where those displays are 
ter, warm summer, considerable difference be- | very rarely seen. : 
tween the temperature of day and night and be- 


tween the coldest and warmest months—the 


whole, however, tempered by the influence of 


HAVE TRILOBITES LEGS? 
The question as to whether trilobites possessed 


the east wind. Second, in the interior of Asia legs or not is one that has been discussed of ate 
we have the highest expression of a continental | quite extensively—Professor Dana, Professor 
climate—very hot summers, with extreme cold | Smith, and Professor Verrill, of New Haven 
in winter, the lowest winter temperature on the having taken the ground that the animal was 
globe being in latitude of about 62 degrees. We without these appendages. Mr. Henry Wood- 
have then a gradual equalization of this conti-| ward, of the British Museum, however, on the 
nental feature as we pass to the west, until we strength of specimens collected by Mr. E. Bil- 


ae 


reach number three of his division, in Western | lings, of Montreal, insisted that the animal had 
Europe. Here the climate is purely maritime— | real legs. ‘To this Professor Dana rejoins that 
mild winters, moderate summers, and but little a renewed examination by himself and colleagues 


difference between day and night, winter and 


only tends to confirm them in their previously 


summer. Fourth, the eastern coast of America expressed opinion, that the arches which were 
—cold winters and hot summers characterize | supposed to carry the legs are so slender as to be 
the climate ; the southwest wind is cool, and ex- | incapable of bearing the free legs of so large an 


tends over the continent. Fifth, the central 
portion of America—similar to the central por- 
tion of Asia, although with less extremes of heat 
and cold. Sixth, the west coast of America— 
climate maritime, similar to that of Western 
Europe, in consequence of the warm returning 
trade-winds passing over the sea ; warmer win- 
ters and cooler summers, in consequence of the 
cooling action of the sea and of the rather feeble 
equatorial ocean current. 


ANTAGONISM OF HARMLESS SERPENTS TO 
POISONOUS ONES. 


It appears to be a well-established fact that 


certain harmless serpents, like the black snake 
and some other species that kill their prey by 
compression, take an especial delight in de- 
stroying the rattlesnake, in this way serving a 
very useful purpose in the economy of nature, 
by antagonizing and restraining the increase of 
such noxious reptiles. Authentic instances in 
regard to the black snake (Coluber constrictor) 
are on record; while the species known as chain 
snake, or ring snake, in the Southern States (of 
the genus Ophibolus), is carefully protected from 
destruction on account of a like habit. 

We now learn that a similar habit belongs toa 
California species, called ring snake (Pityophis | 
cotenifer), a case being lately recorded in which 
one of these snakes is described as having at- 
tacked a rattlesnake by creeping stealthily to- 
ward him until within a few feet, and then, by a 


animal, the diameter of the joints being hardly 
more than a sixteenth of an inch outside meas- 
ure, consequently affording insufficient room in- 
side for the required muscles. Legs of such pro- 
portion, according to Professor Smith, do not 
belong to the class of crustaceans. He also 
thinks that the regular spacing of these arches 
along the under surface renders it very improba- 
ble indeed that they supported legs. If crowded 
together the argument would be of less weight, 
but while they are so very slender, they are one- 
fourth of an inch apart. 


MEMOIRS OF THE CAMBRIDGE MUSEUM. 

The valuable series of illustrated catalogues of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has lately been increased 
by the addition of two numbers; one upon the 
immature stages of the Odonata, by Lewis Ca- 
bot, and the other on the Ophiuride and Astro- 
phytide, by Theodore Lyman. 

‘The first-mentioned work is restricted to the 
sub-family Gomphina, although the history of 
the remaining five families of the Odonata is 
promised in their succession. The riches of the 
| museum in this group of insects are shown in 
the fact that, while two species only were known 
previously, seventeen are here described—eleven 
from America (four of these from South Ameri- 

sa), three from Asia, and three from Europe. 
Specific determinations were made by Dr. Ha- 
gen, the well-known entomologist connected with 
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themuseum. Ase ries of kip well- ioe n plates | 
illustrates the book. The work on the Ophi- 
wide is a supplement to an elaborate catalogue 
y Mr. Lyman, published about six years ago, 
ai neludes many additional species; especial- 
ly some forms obtained in the deep-sea dredg- 
ings off the Florida coast. The work, like its 
predec essors, is intended to include the litera- 
ture of the subject to date, in addition to de- 
scriptions of new species actually in the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology. 


ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOL FROM THE 
SYSTEM. 

Dr. Dupré has been prosecuting extended 
investigations into the subject of the elimina- 
tion of alcohol taken into the human system, 
and presents the results of his inquiries as fol- 
y ws: The amount of alcohol eliminated per 
day does not increase with the continuance of 
the alcohol diet; therefore all the alcohol con- 
sumed daily must of necessity be disposed of 
daily; and as it certainly is not eliminated with- 
in that time, it must be destroyed in the sys- 
tem. 

The elimination of alcohol following the in- 
gestion of a dose, or doses, of alcohol ceases in 
from nine to twenty-four hours after the last has 
been taken. The amount of alcohol eliminated, 
in both breath and urine, is a minute fraction 
only of the alcohol taken. 


REPORT ON KEROSENE. 

The services of Professor Chandler, in his 
official connection with the Board of Health of 
New York, in the investigation of the chemistry 
of adulterations, in the past, are well known 
and appreciated. He has now added to the se- 
ries of researches in this direction by the publi- 
cation of a report upon petroleum as an illumi- 
nator, in which he shows the advantages and 
perils which attend its use, with special refer- 
ence to the prevention of the traffic in danger- 
ous kerosene and naphtha. We commend this 
valuable memoir, which belongs to the report 
of the Board of Health of New York for 1870, 
to the attention of all persons interested in the 
subject. 
tect the public against these dangers is to ed- 


ucate it as to the properties of petroleum, this | 


being done most effectually through the news- 


papers which are published in every city and vil- | 


lage, and by the issue of clear statements in re- 
gard to it in the form of circulars. The experi- 
ment has been successfully tried in New Orleans 
and some other places; and when the people 
are fully informed in regard to the dangers con- 
nected with the use of the compounds of naphtha, 
dealers in them will go out of business for want 
of purchasers. 
ture of each State should pass stringent laws, 
with severe penalties, for the regulation of pe- 
troleum products, 


PROOF OF THE GREAT DISTANCE OF THE 
AURORA FROM THE EARTH. 

Mr. R. A. Proctor calls attention to what he 
considers a strange circumstance connected with 
the remarkable aurora of February 4 of this 
year. He remarks that if it be the fact, as 
stated, that the magnetic perturbations were ex- 


perienced at the same time in America and Ev- | 


He thinks that the only way to pro- | 


He also thinks that the Legisla- | 
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rope, while the chief luminous phenomena com- 
menced six hours later in the former, it would go 
to show that the region of auroral manifestations 
is exterior to the earth, since the aspect of the si- 
dereal heavens is the same in the evening hours 
in Europe and in corre sponding latitudes in North 
America. It would seem, in fact, as if the great 
auroral light phenomena were witnessed in Eu- 
rope and America when those regions of the 
earth were severally turned toward a certain re- 
gion of extra-terrestrial space. 
BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM IN EPILEPSY. 

Du Saulle has lately presented the result of 
his experiments in,.the treatment of 207 cases of 
epilepsy by bromide of potassium. He finds that 
this treatment does not produce any mischievous 
effects, provided that it be of perfect chemical 
purity. He has had patients who have taken 
from one to two drams daily for a long period 
without any evil results. The ill effects record- 
ed from the use of this drug, in his opinion, are 
experienced only when it is not of the best qual- 
ity. Of the 207 cases referred to, in 17 absolute 
suspension of the epileptic symptoms ensued for 
from two to four years ; in 28 absolute suspension 
for from twelve to twenty-two months; in 33 
considerable amelioration ; in 93 partial amelio- 
ration; and in 110 failure. He considers the 
bromide of potassium to be of the utmost possi- 
ble value in this disease, if properly administer- 
ed, and very likely to effect, if not a cure, at least 
a considerable improvement of the symptoms. 

THAWING FROZEN GROUND. 

The Scientific American contains a notice in 
regard to thawing frozen ground in winter for 
purposes of excavation. ‘The writer claims to 
have ascertained that a small jet of steam, ap- 
plied under-ground, will remove the frost in a 
short time from a very large extent of earth. 
This is done by forcing steam, under pressure 
from a boiler, under the earth in a suitable pipe ; 
and as the fluid escapes it penetrates the soil, is 
condensed, and parting with its latent heat, 
thaws out the ground as indicated. 


A THREAD ALGA IN THE STEM OF A 
DICOTYLEDONOUS PLANT. 

Dr. Reinke, in making cross sections for mi- 
croscopic examination of a stem of a plant 
known as Gunnera scabra, found a blue-green 
spot, which he discovered to constitute the cross 
section of a bluish-green thread alga, belonging 
to the genus Scytonema, and hence called S. 
gunnere. This was completely inclosed in the 
parenchyma of the stem, and separated from the 
upper surface by a thick cellular stratum. 


EJECTION OF YOUNG BIRDS FROM NESTS 
BY YOUNG CUCKOOS. 
The fact has long been known that the En- 
glish cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds to. be hatched out, and that the parasite 


| occupies the nest to the exclusion of the rightful 


owners. A communication by Dr. Jenner to 
the Royal Society of London gave the first.record 
of this exclusion on the part of the cuckoo, and 
the method by which it was accomplished, and 
Mr. Blackburn, of the University of "Glasgow, 
has lately verified and authenticated his state- 
ment. In one instance he found the nest of a 
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titlark with two eggs in it, as well as one of the 
cuckoo. ‘This was carefully watched, and at a 
subsequent visit to the nest the titlarks were 
found hatched, but not the egg of the cuckoo. 
At the end of forty-eight hours the young cuckoo 
was found in the nest, and the titlarks were out- 
side of it, down a bank, apparently quite lively. 
They were returned to the nest with the cuckoo, 
which struggled about till it got its back under | 
one of them, when it climbed, backward, up the 

side of the nest, and threw the titlark over the 

margin and down the bank. ‘This was repeated 

in several instances, quite often enough to show 

that it was a regular instinct of the animal. 

The most remarkable fact inthe case was that 

the cuckoo was perfectly naked, without a Vestige 

of feathers, and its eyes still unopened, while the 

titlarks were more or less feathered and with 

bright eyes. A second case of similar character 

is recorded by Mr. G. E. Rowley in the May 

number of Hardwicke’s Science-Gossip. 


DEFECTIVE BRAIN AND DEFORMED 
FEATURES, 

Attention has lately been called to an article | 
by Professor Laycock, written as long ago as 
1862, in which he notices the coexistence of 
weakness or defective organization of the brain 
with certain peculiarities of formation of the 
face, and especially of the parts answering to the 
ribs of the cranial vertebra. Congenital defect 
of the brain and tendency to tissue degeneration 
are very prominently associated with a defective 
and receding chin, and the structure of the ear 
presents a similar harmony. In the perfect ear 
the cartilage is compressed within an ellipse or | 
ellipsoid proportionate to the head, and to this 
is attached a geometrically formed helix and a 
pendent ellipsoid lobule. In proportion as these 
are defective, or as the ear is monstrous, trian- 
gular, square, or of irregular form, is indicated | 
a tendency to cerebral degeneration or defect. 
Monstrous ears, with defective helix or lobules, 
are very common in idiots or imbeciles. The 
defective form, and absence of the lobule in the 
female Aztec Cretin, and in the case of demen- 
tia, are instances in point. The ear of the male | 





Aztec Cretin is also defective, but it more near. 
ly resembles the ear of the chimpanzee. 
NEW PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESs. 

According to the London News, a new system 
of photographic lithography has been introduced 
in Berlin, based upon the fact that caoutchoue 
like Jew’s-pitch and some other hydrocarbons, . 
capable of receiving a photographic impression, 
A thin film of caoutchoue dissolved in benzole js 
first spread upon paper, and exposed in the cam- 
era in the usual manner. The portions which 
have been subjected to the action of light are ren- 
dered insoluble, and the other portions are then 
washed away, as in Mr. Pouncey’s process. The 
‘aoutchouc, wherever it remains on the paper, 
will receive a greasy ink from a roller which js 
now passed over the sheet, and the impression 
thus obtained may be transferred to the litho- 
graphic stone, and printed from in the usual 
manner. The plan is virtually a reproduction 


| of Pouncey’s process, with the substitution of 


caoutchoue for the bitumen of Judea. 


ACTION OF SALT OF POTASH ON VEGETABLES. 

Considerable interest was excited some months 
ago by the detail of experiments prosecuted by 
Dr. George B. Wood upon the action of salts 
of potassa on vegetation. In a subsequent com- 
munication to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety he states that in a field of grain devoted 
to these experiments, the soil of which was pre- 
viously exhausted by bad culture, one-half was 
enriched by barn manure, and the other half 
with similar manure with the addition of a cer- 
tain quantity of wood ashes. ‘The effect of the 
latter application was especially marked, the yield 
being much greater than with the former. The 
most striking results were obtained by the use of 
ashes of the poke-berry (Phytolacca decandra). 
APOMORPHIA OF NO THERAPEUTIC VALUE. 

Siebert informs us that apomorphine, to which 


considerable therapeutic value has been ascribed 
by Richardson and others, is of comparatively 


| little real merit in its physiological action, and 


is very subject to decomposition. 





Chitor’'s Wistorical Record. 


UNITED STATES. | 
UR Record is closed on the 23d of May— | 
only a few days before the adjournment of | 
Congress. —The Senate, May 3, passed an amend- 
ment to the Pacific Subsidy bill, increasing the 
appropriation to $1,000,000. ‘This amendment 
was afterward passed by the House. 

In the Senate, May 9, the Amnesty bill was 
again under consideration. Mr. Sumner’s 
amendment, the Supplemental Civil Rights bill, 
was passed, but the bill itself was rejected, lack- | 
ing a two-thirds vote.—In the House, May 13, 
Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, reported back his | 
Special Amnesty bill, with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. The substitute was 
a general bill removing the political disabilities | 
imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment from all | 
persons except members of the Thirty-sixth and | 
Thirty-seventh Congresses, heads of departments, | 


| 


members of the diplomatic corps, and officers of 
the army and navy. ‘The Southern members 
were anxious to pass both bills, and no objection 
being made, both bills were passed. Before the 
votes were taken on the two measures, Messrs. 
Rainey and Elliott, two colored members from 
South Carolina, appealed to the Democratic side 
to show the same magnanimity toward the col- 
ored people by the passage of a civil rights bill, 
as they showed toward the Southern people in 
desiring and urging general amnesty. Mr. Elli- 
ott offered a resolution instructing the Judiciary 
Committee to report a civil rights bill, and 


| asked fora suspension of the rules and the adop- 


tion of the resolution. The vote stood 112 yeas 
to 77 nays, the nays all coming from the Demo- 
crats, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. 
The rules were not suspended. 

On May 22 the House Amnesty bill (Mr. But- 
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ler’s substitute) was passed by the Senate, and 
was signed by the President. The exceptions, 


it is estimated, cover about 300 cases. The | 


same day the Senate passed the Supplemental 
Civil Rights bill, as a separate measure from the 
Amnesty bill. As passed, the bill does not in- 


clude mixed schools nor equal privileges in be- | 


nevolent institutions. ‘The Senate, on the 22d, 
also passed the Habeas Corpus Suspension act, 
928 to 15, and the Supplemental Apportionment 


pill, giving an extra Congressman (at large) to | 


several States which have large fractions. 

The bill to amend the Enforcement act was 
passed by the Senate, 36 to 17, May 10. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of supervisors of elec- 
tion at Congressional elections in each voting pre- 
cinct where a request is made for the same by 
two citizens of the district. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole, May 
10, passed the Fortification bill, appropriating 
$1,985,000. 

The President, May 14, sent two special mes- 
sages to Congress, one recommending legislation 
for the protection of immigrants, and the other 
transmitting the correspondence in relation to the 


persecution of the Jews in Roumania. The leg- | 


islation recommended in behalf of immigrants is 
to secure, *‘ first, such room and accommodation 


on shipboard as is necessary for health and com- | 
fort, and such privacy as will not compel immi- | 


grants to be unwilling witnesses to so much vice 
and misery; and second, legislation to protect 


them upon their arrival at our sea-ports from the | 


knaves who are ever ready to despoil them of the 
little they are able to bring with them.” 

In the Senate, April 30, the House bill repeal- 
ing all duties on tea and coffee was passed, with 
an amendment providing that the measure shall 
not go into effect till the Ist of July, 1872, and 
that there shall be a rebate on all duty-paid goods 
in bond on that date. The bill passed the House 
May 1.—In the House, May 20, Mr. Dawes 
moved to suspend the rules, and that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole be discharged from further 
consideration of the Tariff bill, and that the bill 
as amended by the committee do pass. His mo- 
tion was passed, 147 to 62. The reduction in the 
revenue effected by this tariff bill amounts to over 
eleven millions of dollars on dutiable imports, to 
eighteen and a half millions by the free list, and 
to nearly thirteen millions in the internal revenue. 
Thus the total reduction amounts to forty-two and 
one-half millions of dollars. ‘The duties on cot- 
ton and woolen manufactures, iron, India rubber, 
and other articles are reduced ten per cent., and 
reductions are also made on various drugs. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
considered the various telegraph schemes for 
connecting by cable America and Asia April 
30. The bill proposing a subsidy to the con- 
structors of the cable, and also the one provid- 
ing for the indorsement of the bonds of a com- 
pany established for this purpose, were not favor- 
ably considered. After considerable discussion 
Mr. Casserly was instructed to draft a bill incor- 
porating the American and Asiatic Telegraph 
Company. It is intended to give the company 
the exclusive privilege of constructing and main- 
taining a telegraph cable for the term of fifteen 
years, Congress to reserve the power of regula- 
ting the tariff for the transmission of messages, 
and the United States is to have the privilege 


| of purchasing the line at any time it may desire 
| upon the payment of its appraised value. 

In the Senate, April 29, a resolution was 
passed to incorporate a company to arrange for 
the centennial celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

To remedy the existing difficulty between our 
government and that of Great Britain in regard 
| to the presentation on our part of indirect claims 
| before the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, a 
supplemental article to the Washington ‘Treaty 
| was drawn up by Lord Granville and submitted 

to Mr. Schenck May 10, and was by the latter 
telegraphed to Secretary Fish. The substance 
of this article is that, in consideration of an 
agreement between the two governments that in- 
direct claims, ‘‘ growing out of the acts of par- 
| ticular vessels, alleged to have been enabled to 
commit depredations upon the shipping of a bel- 
ligerent by reason of such want of diligence in 
the performance of neutral obligations as that 
which is imputed by the United States to Great 
Britain,” should not be admitted, the President 
of the United States consents that he will make 
no claim for such indirect losses before the Ar- 
bitration Tribunal. ‘This article was submitted 
by the President, together with the previous cor- 
respondence, to the United States Senate May 13. 

Senator OUrris S. Ferry was re-elected for a 
term of six years from March, 1873, by the Con- 
necticut Legislature May 15. 

The ‘‘Committee of Seventy’s charter” for 
New York city, which passed the Legislature in 
April, was vetoed by the Governor April 30. 
The leading objection presented was against the 
cumulative system of voting, which was believed 
by the Governor to be unconstitutional, ‘The 
question of passing the bill over the veto was 
lost by a vote of 37 to 80. On the following 
day the Governor sent in a veto of the New 
| York City Election law, the main objection to 
| which was that it was so intimately connected 
| with the extinct charter as to make it inopera- 

tive. ‘The veto was laid on the table. Appar- 
|}ently resolved not to abandon the effort at mu- 
nicipal reform, another measure was brought 
forward May 2. On that day, in pursuance of 
| Senator Tiemann’s resolution instructing Senator 
Palmer, on behalf of the Committee on Cities, to 
|examine the charter of 1870 and the amend- 
| ments made to it in 1871, the committee report- 
|ed a bill amending the charter of 1870. The 
| bill provides for the election of the Mayor on the 
last day of May, and of Aldermen and Assistant 
| Aldermen, to take their places on January 1, 
| 1873, at which time the terms of office of the 
| present boards expire. It legislates out of of- 
fice all the present heads of departments and 
commissioners, with the exception of the Con- 
| . . 

| troller. ‘The Commissioners of the Department 
| of Public Works go out. The Mayor is to ap- 
| point all heads of departments, suspend them 
| for cause, and they can be removed by the Gov- 
|ernor. ‘The Mayor is to be elected for two years, 
| and all officials are to go into office on the Ist of 
| July. The Department of Buildings is merged 
in the Department of Public Works. The Street- 
| cleaning Commission is merged in the Board of 
| Health, and the Mayor appoints the Inspectors 
{of the Commission. ‘The bill provides that no 
officer of the city or county government shall 
hold any other civil office. 
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This second charter was passed by the Senate, 
with slight amendments, May 3, and, with still 
further amendments, by the House, May 7. 
The bill, after the vote was taken, was sent up 
to the Senate, which refused to concur in the 
amendments made by the Assembly by a vote 
of 19 to. 4, and on motion of Mr. Palmer a 
conference committee was appointed, the Presi- 
dent designating Senators Palmer, Murphy, and 
Woodin. ‘The report of this committee was 
unsatisfactory, and another committee of con- 
ference was appointed. Finally, on May 10, 
an agreement was reached, the Senate yielding 
to the Assembly’s demand to forbid sectarian 
appropriations, and the bill was passed. It 
was doomed to failure in the end, however, for 
the Governor vetoed it on May 16. Several 
grounds of objection were mentioned by the 
Governor, the chief of which was that many 
thousand citizens would be disfranchised by 
the clause which enacts that no voter may cast 
a ballot if he has, since the last registry, moved 
into another election district. 


! 


The New York Registry law, so amended as 


to meet the Governor’s objections, passed the 
Senate May 11}. 

Judge Albert Cardozo, of the New York Su- 
preme Court, resigned, under fear of impeach- 
ment, May 1, and Judge W. H. Leonard, of 
the Court of Appeals, was appointed his suc- 
cessor. On the same day articles of impeach- 
ment were presented by the New York State 
Assembly against Judge George G. Barnard, of 
the New York Supreme Court, and a committee 
was appointed to conduct the trial. 

The New York State Legislature finished its 
labors May 14, and adjourned sine die. 

The Liberal Republican National Convention 
was held at Cincinnati, beginning May 1. Hon. 
Carl Schurz was permanent chairman. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions presented the following 
platform of resolutions, which was adopted : 


First. We recognize the equality of all men before 
the law, and hold that it is the duty of government in 
its dealings with the people to mete out equal and ex- 
act justice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or 
persuasion, religious or political. 

Second. We pledge ourselves to maintain the union 
of these States, emancipation and enfranechisement 
and to oppose any reopening of the questions settled 
by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Third. We demand the immediate and absolute re- 
moval of all disabilities imposed on account of the re- 
bellion, which was finally subdued seven years ago, be- 
lieving that universal amnesty will result in complete 
pacification in all sections of the country. 

Fourth. Local self-government with impartial suf- 
frage will guard the rights of all citizens more securely 
than any centralized power. The public welfare re- 
quires the supremacy of the civil over the military au- 
thority, and freedom of person under the protection of 
the habeas corpus. We demand for the individual the 
largest liberty consistent with public order, for the 
State self-government, and for the nation a return to 


the methods of peace and the constitutional limitations | 


of power. 

Fifth. The civil service of the government has be- 
come a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and per- 
sonal ambition, and an object of selfish greed. It is 
a scandal and reproach upon free institutions, and 
breeds a demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity 
of republican government. We therefore demand 
such thorongh reforms of the civil service as are of the 
most pressing necessities of the hour; that honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity constitute the only valid claims 
to public employment; that the offices of the govern- 
ment cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and 
patronage; and that public station become again a 
post of honor. To this end it is imperatively re- 


ee _) 
quired that no President shall be a candidate for re. 
election. 

Sixth, We demand a system of federal taxation 
which shall not unnecessarily interfere with the in. 
dustry of the people, and which shall provide the 
means necessary to pay the expenses of the govern. 
ment economically administered—the pensions, the in. 
terest on the public debt, and a moderate reduction 
annually of the principal thereof; and recognizing 
that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respec tive 
systems of protection and free trade, we remit the dic. 
cussion of the subject to the people in their Congres. 
sional districts, and to the decision of Congress there. 
on, wholly free of Executive interference or dictation, 

Seventh. The public credit must be sacredly main- 
tained, and we denounce repudiation in every form 
and guise. ; 

Eighth. A speedy return to specie payment is de- 
manded alike by the highest considerations of com. 
mercial morality and honest government. 

Ninth, We remember with gratitude the heroism 
and sacrifices of the soldiers and sailors of the repub- 
lic, and no act of ours shall ever detract from their 
justly earned fame or the full reward of their patriot- 
ism. 

Tenth. We are opposed to all further grants of lands 
to railroads or other corporations. The public domain 
should be held sacred to actual settlers. 

Eleventh. We hold that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment in its intercourse with foreign nations to culti- 
vate the friendship of peace by treating with all on 
fair and equal terms, regarding it alike dishonorable 
either to demand what is not right or to submit to 
what is wrong. 

Twelfth. For the premeotion and success of these 
vital principles, and the support of the candidates 
nominated by this convention, we invite and cordially 
welcome the co-operation of all patriotic citizens, with- 
out regard to previous afiiliations, 


Horace Greeley was nominated for President 
on the sixth ballot. The whole number of dele- 
gates was 714; necessary to a choice, 358. The 
sixth ballot, as finally arranged, stood 187 for 


| Charles Francis Adams, and 482 for Mr. Greeley. 


The Hon. Gratz Brown was nominated for Vice- 
President. Mr. Greeley accepted the nomina- 
tion in a letter dated May 20. 

Republican State Conventions, nominating 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention, have 


| been held as follows : Of Maryland, at Baltimore, 


| April 24; of New Hampshire, at Concord, May 


8; of Delaware, at Dover, May 9; of New York, 
at Eimira, May 15; of Nebraska, at Lincoln, 
May 15; of Michigan, at Detroit, May 16; of 
Arkansas, at Little Rock, May 18. 

The Democratic State Convention of New 
York was held at Rochester May 15, and elected 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 

The Democratic State Convention of Tennes- 
see was held at Nashville May 10. 

The strike of the carpenters, masons, and 
brick-layers of New York city in May was suc- 
cessful in bringing about a reduction of the day’s 
labor to eight hours. 

The statistics of religion for the United States 
just completed at the Census Office show the to- 
tal number of church organizations upon the Ist 
of June, 1870, to be 72,451; the total number 
of church edifices to be 63,074 ; the total church 
accommodation to be 21,659,562; and the ag- 
gregate value of the church property to be 
$354,429,581. The statistics of church accom- 
modation for the principal denominations are as 
follows: Baptist, regular, 3,997,116; Baptist, 
other, 363,019; Roman Catholic, 1,990,514; 
Congregational, 1,117,212; Episcopal, 991,051 ; 
Lutheran, 997,332; Methodist, 6,528,209 ; Pres- 
byterian, regular, 2,198,900 ; Presbyterian, oth- 
er, 499,344, ‘The value of the church property 


owned by these denominations is: Baptist, reg- 
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ular, $39,229,221; Baptist, other, $2,378, 977: 
Roman Catholic, $60,985,566 ; Congregation- | 
$25,069, 698 ; Episcopal, $36,514,549; Lu- 
thera ran, $14,917,747; Methodist, $69,854,121 ; 
Presbyterian, regular, $47,828,732; Presbyteri- 
an, other, $5 436,524, 
DISASTERS. 

Niblo’s Garden, in New York, was entirely 

destroyed by fire May 6. The total loss was 
shila "S200, 000. No clew could be obtained as 
to the cause of the disaster. The theatre was 
burned once before, on September 16, 1846, but 
rebuilt within three years. The owners promise 
a new building ef great splendor, to be opened 
next fall. 

The Pine Ridge Colliery, two miles from 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, was the scene of a 


fire-damp explosion May 11, by — three | 


members of a surveying party were killed, and 
one was severely wounded, 

The Cunard steamer 7ripoli went ashore on 
South Tuskar rock, off Carnsore Point, on the 
Irish coast, and was totally wrecked. Her pas- 
sengers and crew were saved, but the cargo was 
lost. The Tripoli was an iron vessel, of 2058 
tons, built at Glasgow in 1865, and has been 
running on the’ Cunard line between Boston 
and Liverpool, and in the Mediterranean trade. 


OBITUARY, 


Thomas Buchanan Read, the artist and poet, 
died in New York May 11, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. 

Hon. George F. Fort, ex-Governor of New 
Jersey, died April 23, aged sixty-three years. 

Jacob Hardenburgh, New York State Senator, 
died at Albany April 29, aged forty-nine years. 

Alexander Robinson, Chief of the Pottawato- 
mie Indians, died April 23, aged one hundred 


years. 


EUROPE. 


A memorial was presented to Earl Granville, 
May 4, urging her majesty’s government to se- 
cure a just and equitable copyright treaty with 
the United States. Among the signers of the 
memorial are Carlyle, _— Stuart Mill, Hux- 


ley, Morley, and Ruskin. Lord Granville re- 
plied that the government would carefully con- 
sider the subject. 

In the British House of Commons, May 6, a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Gordon, member 
for Glasgow and Aberdeen universities, provid- 
ing that the Scriptures shall form part of the in- 
struction in the schools, was carried against the 
government by a vote of 216 to 209. 

A wide-spread insurrection, under the leader- 
ship of Don Carlos, broke out in Spain late in 
the month of April, and for a time serious results 
wers threatened. ‘The government, however, 
dealt promptly and vigorously with the insur- 
gents, and soon succeeded in suppressing the 
movement. Marshal Serrano shot all the cap- 
tives who had deserted from the Spanish army 
to the Carlists, but spared the lives of all others. 
On May 11 the government officially announced 
the surrender of large numbers of the insurrec- 
tionists, and the end of the revolt. Following 
this announcement were a number of engage- 
ments, the details of which are not known. A 
new complication arose soon afterward. Seiiors 
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1 Castebie, Maveatt, and Figueras, the eclebvaiod 
republican leaders in the Cortes, published a 
manifesto repudiating both Don Carlos and King 
| Amadeus, and calling upon republicans to pre- 
pare for the combat. Admiral Vinalet, who 
}commanded the insurgents in the Department 
of Murcia, was arrested and sent to Carthagena, 
| to await a trial by court-martial for high treason. 

The annual Spanish budget has been made 
public. ‘The expenditures of the past fiscal 
year were 662,000,000 pesetas, and the re- 
ceipts 548,000,000. The budget proposes to 
levy a tax of ten per cent. on railway fares. The 
tax on the interest of the internal debt is retain- 
ed. Legacies are also taxed, and the tax on 
landed property is increased ten per cent. The 
budget for the maintenance of the clergy is con- 
tinued substantially without change. 

The Spanish Cortes, May 18, passed a bill to 
bring the effective force of the regular army up 
to 80,000 men. 

Another violent eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
began in the latter part of April, and continued 
for several days. New craters opened, and great 
streams of lava poured down the mountain’s 
side, while showers of burning cinders and old 
scorix were carried by fierce winds in all direc- 
tions. Flames burst from the earth in several 
places, and as many as two hundred persons 
| were burned to death. The neighboring villages 
were in extreme peril, and were speedily desert- 
ed by their inhabitants. The stream of lava 
near San Sebastiano was sixteen feet deep, and 
in many other places scarcely less. ‘The devas- 
tation was terrible. ‘Thousands of acres of cul- 
tivated lands were overwhelmed by ashes and 
lava, and farms and vineyards were completely 
buried. The government promptly aided the suf- 
ferers, under the personal direction of the king. 

The Italian government has sent a communi- 
cation to the government of Prince Charles of 
Roumania, protesting against the persecution 
| and oppression of the Jews in that country. 

The establishment of the German army for 
1873 shows a total force of 401,659 combatant 
officers and men, 94,742 horses, and 1672 sur- 
geons. The infantry consists of 8584 officers, 
25,821 sub-officers, 9286 musicians, 216,156 
privates, 1599 hospital assistants, 5471 artisans, 
895 surgeons, 449 paymasters, 448 armorers, and 
4171 horses. One hundred and thirteen of the 
infantry regiments, comprising 201,000 officers 
and men and 3206 horses, are contributed by 
Prussia, which also has five military schools for 
sub-officers, and a school of musketry. 

The trials of the persons who were charged 
with murdering the hostages in the prison of 
La Roquette during the reign of the Commune 
terminated late in April, and their sentences have 
been promulgated. The woman Gayart, who 
was the principal actor in this tragedy, was 
sentenced to death, and thirty other persons 
who were connected with the crime were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for various terms. 

M. Goulard was appointed French Minister of 
Finance, and M. ‘Teisserene Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, late in April. 

A serious riot took place in Kharkof, a large 
market-town of South Russia, early in May, 
caused by the interference of the police with 
the Easter amusements of the people. The 
fire-engines were brought out to disperse the 
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crowds by throwing water on them. This so 
exasperated the populace that they attacked the 
police and fire stations, and gutted them. ‘The 
governor ordered out the troops, who were stoned 
by the mob, whereupon they fired, and many cit- 
izens were killed and wounded. 

The police authorities of Copenhagen forbade 
the International Society to hold a public meet- 
ing in that city on Sunday, May 5, and subse- 
quently arrested the president and treasurer for 
disobedience of orders. A large number gath- 
ered in the streets and created considerable alarm 
by their violent denunciations of the government. 
They were finally dispersed by the police. 

The Dutch cabinet resigned, May 4, owing to 
an adverse vote in the States-General on the 
question of taxing incomes. 

An election was held, May 12, to ratify the 
revised Swiss constitution, which abolishes capi- 
tal punishment and imprisonment for debt, and 
excludes the Jesuits from Swiss territory. The 
popular vote was 239,140 yeas and 223,023 
nays; but as thirteen out of twenty-two cantons 
voted against the new constitution, it fails of ratifi- 
cation, a majority of the cantons being required. 
The Catholic cantons all voted against it. 

Advices received in London by telegraph from 
Australia, May 7, state that heavy floods, which 
caused a terrible loss of life, have occurred in 
Melbourne. Four hundred persons were drown- 
ed. The growing crops have also been greatly 
damaged. 

ASIA. 


A terrible fire occurred in Yedo, Japan, dur- 
ing a severe gale, late in April, destroying habi- 
tations covering a space of two by three miles, 
The fire originated in one of the prince’s late 


palaces, which was occupied by troops. The 
flames leaped over whole blocks of buildings, ang 
set fire to places a mile distant from the build. 
ing in which the fire began. Animmense amount 
of property was destroyed. Where the wound. 
ed and lame were unable to escape, the officials 
put them to the sword. Thirty thousand per- 
sons were rendered houseless. ‘The government 
opened their rice store-houses, and fed all who 
applied. The occurrence of this fire led the 
government to permit foreigners to lease land in 
Yedo, the owners being compelled to make 
monthly reports. This act will cause foreign 
money to be invested there to improve the city, 
A new plan of the burned district will be made, 
and wide streets and. substantial buildings only 
will be allowed. ; 

A dispatch from Yokohama, dated April 23, 
says: “ By an imperial decree the Tenno of Japan 
has abolished all edicts directed against Chris 
tianity, which have been in force for over three 
centuries. This is the voluntary act of a gener. 
ous and enlightened sovereign, who, scrupulous. 
ly regarding the interests and safety of his peo- 
ple, resents any foreign dictation touching the 
internal affairs of his empire, but willingly as- 
pires to lead them in his own way, as rapidly as 
is consistent with the nature of radical changes, 
toward the full benefits of civilization uniform 
with that of a scientifically developed nation.” 
This result has been delayed by frequent embar- 
rassments which the government encountered 
from the persistent interference of certain foreign 
missionaries, who systematically baptized crim- 
inals convicted of infamous crimes, and then at- 
tempted to avert just punishment under the laws 
by raising cries of Christian persecution and in- 
voking foreign interference. 








Chitar’s 


NCE in a while—not very often—a good 
thing is said in Congress. The Drawer is 
thoroughly non-partisan, and therefore from the 
lofty pinnacle of good humor views with a kind 
of sorrowful disdain the petty contests of parti- 
sans. But when a good hit is made, even by a 
Congressman, the Drawer is quick to put it in 
a proper setting in its pages. The readiest, 
cleverest, wittiest bit of Congressional banter of 
the present session was made by Mr. Cox, of this 
city, a few days since, on the tariff. Said he: 
‘*Some curious arguments were made yester- 
day. They go far to disturb some of my principles, 
if not control my vote. A gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Griffith] appealed to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Kerr] not to oppose the coal 
tax, because he was born above a coal formation 
[laughter] in Pennsylvania, and his playmates 
were honorable men. I feel the force of that 
ad hominem. I was born near the salt wells of 
the beautiful Muskingum, in Ohio. Before that 
stream had slack-water, before it was considered 
hardly worth a dam [laughter], its banks spouted 
salt-water like a Massachusetts member of Con- 
gress. It was evaporated by bituminous coal. 
I mean nothing personal to the gallant member 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks}: I mean the 


Drawer, 


| salt-water, not the banks. [Laughter.] Around 
the wells and kettles of my native river cluster 
| those sweeg saline associations which have pre- 
| served me ever young! ‘They are hard to resist. 
|  ‘*Another argument has still more force. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ritchie] begged 
us not to throttle the infantile coal interests of 
his beloved Cumberland. [Laughter.] Although 
that unhealthy baby has been fostered by a ‘ pa- 
ternal government’ on ‘pap,’ or, as I ought to 
| say, by a maternal government on milk [laugh- 
ter], for so many years, its power of suction is at 
least forty thousand horse-power. ([Laughter. | 
These are statistics. [Laughter.] Yet with rare 
economic genius, followed by the eloquent fiscal 
member from the Kanawha salt-works, he ap- 
pealed to us to let him steal, so long as other 
sections stole from him. Was there ever such 
an illustration as that just made on the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Butler}? ‘The gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Finkelnburg] wanted to 
be so honest as to help the people to keep pork 
by cheap salt; the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Butler] wants to cheat the treasury 
by free salt for cod-fish. ‘This is all larceny. 


{Laughter.] What could be more reasonable or 
‘ethical? Let us be to each other instruments 
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aecoaiudina 
of reciprocal rapine. ([Laughter.] Michigan 
steals on copper, Maine on lumber, Pennsylvania 
on iron, North Carolina on pea-nuts, Massachu- 
setts on cotton goods, Connecticut on hair-pins, 
New Jersey on spool-thread, Louisiana on sugar, 
and so on. Why not let the gentleman from 
Maryland steal on coal from them? ‘True, but a 
ct mparative few get the benefit, and it comes out 
of the body of the people; true, it tends to high 
prices ;_ but does not stealing encourage indus- 
trv? Let us as moralists, if not as politicians, 
rewrite the eighth commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
steal, because stealing is right when common.’ 

“As I am a Representative of New York, and 
Onondaga, with the aid of the foreign solar arti- | 
san, evaporates salt, ought I not also to steal to 
help ¢ mondaga? Stealing by tariffs, Mr. Chair- 
man, is, as De Quincey proved of murder, a fine | 
art. If every body stole from every body, is 
there any reproach to any body? [Laughter. } 
If every body is a burglar, is there any need for 
any body to lock up houses ? 

“The mining companies out West send their | 
ores to Wales to be refined, so as to get more | 
wealth. It ought to be stopped. Let them steal 
capital out of government! Why not pilfer 
something out of some body else’s earnings, and 
build works in Colorado and Nevada like those 
in Wales? How happy we should all be when 
the reproach of Goat Island is removed from 
the Pacific and from the gentleman from Cal- | 
ifornia [Mr. Sargent] by a grander steal for | 
wool and blankets! How happy we should be 
when we can look each other in the face here, 
clasp hands, as now I look into the face of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes], and 
say, ‘God bless you, my brother! You have 
stolen from me, and I from you; let us love one 
another.’ [Great laughter.] Then the little un- 
protected pigs, who are crowded by the big pigs, 
quietly eating out of the trough, will squeal no 
more to be let in [laughter]; for on this idea all 
shall be fed by swallowing each other’s food, and 
when all are fed no one loses, and we shall be 
happy. 

‘This principle commends itself to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks], who has 
made the speech on this subject that delights my 
heart. It has so much moderation and wisdom. 
It has no nonsense, no doctrine in it. It is based 
on the principle of pure and undefiled petit lar- 
ceny. He would not steal as much as others, | 
but to steal into good company—he would steal 
less. There is then not so much motive for de- | 
tection and punishment. Other gentlemen are 
overdoing it. He would steal sixty per cent. less 
than others, say, on coal. But whether petit or 
grand larceny, the results are such that when 
every ‘cove’ has an equal chance at the swag, 
William Sikes becomes as honorable as the Art- | 
ful Dodger, whom the papers liken to my friend | 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 





| 
| 
| 


And even | 
Ohver Twist, like myself, could ask for ‘ more’ | 
without affecting the innocence of his simple | 
nature! [Laughter. ] 


[Laughter.] How beautifully this thought is il- 
lustrated by the well-laid breakfast-table of my 
colleague [Mr. Brooks]! The happy family gath- 
ers around it; grace is said; God is asked to 
‘protect us’ in our joint and several efforts to 
steal! One guest pockets the knives and forks, 


| 
+ F 
““A few more ‘statistics,’ and I subside. | 





another the salt and salt-cellar, another the cream 
jug, plates, and sugar bowl, another the cloth, an- 
other the bread, another the potatoes, another the 
plated ware, another the mutton-chop; a brawny 
Robert Macaire from down East lifts out the table, 
while a sly Jean Jacques, to encourage domestic 
cookery, slips into the kitchen, puts out the fire, 
and carries off the stove and coals. { Laughter. ] 
The guests look at each other innocently, and 
say, ‘We have done all this to increase the gen- 
eral comfort and to make free with the break- 
fast-table. [Laughter.] Are not our wolfish 
appetites assuaged? Though we have not each 
a general glut of nourishment, are we not happy? 
Is there not left coffee unground and unburnedg 
and tea undistilled, sweetened by the memories of 


| sugar upon an absent cloth and covering an invis- 


ible table?’ I was about to produce some more 
‘statistics.’ They are so powerful here. I will 
ask leave to print one thousand copies of this 
speech at the expense of the Industrial League 
of Philadelphia, to which I hear no objection.” 


Mr. Epwarp Price is a college man, a mem- 
ber of the bar, and knows how to ‘* put up his 
hands.” In éarly life he was noted for science 
as a boxer, and for having made one or two 
successes in the *‘ P. R.” A few weeks since he 
appeared before Judge Brady, in Supreme Court 
Chambers, to make a motion in behalf of ** Aus- 
tralian Kelley,” also a member of the **‘ P. R.” 
Judge Brady was mentioning the circumstance 
to a few brothers in law, when a witty member 
of the bar asked, ‘‘ Did he advance and shake 
hands with the Court before he commenced ?” 


THERE is something so cheerful and soothing 
in the following ‘‘ local” from the Danvers Mir- 
ror, commending the enterprise of the village 


| undertaker, that we reproduce it for the joy of 


other undertakers : 

‘* Our respected townsman, Mr. P. W x 
having recovered from his long illness, is pre- 
paring to push things with his accustomed en- 
ergy and enterprise. He is now raising his work- 
shop so as to put a convenient place for a hearse 
underneath. As soon as this is finished he will 
have a new and elegant carriage for the accom- 
modation of his patrons.” 


Ir any of our clerical brethren can send as a 
neater hit than this, just received from a friend 
in Missouri, we should be pleased to see it : 

A doctor and a Campbellite preacher riding 
along together in the outskirts of Kingston, Mis- 
souri, not long ago, overtook a ragged urchin 
with a string of small fish, which he had just 
caught in a creek close by. The preacher accost- 
ed the lad in a patronizing way : 

“*My son, what do you call those fish ?” 

‘* Campbellites,” promptly responded the boy. 

‘* Why do you call them Campbellites ?” 

‘* Because they spoil so quick after I get them 
out of the water.” 


THERE was a story which used to be told of 
the late Madame Emile de Girardin, and which 
was received in Paris with none the less gusto 
because a certain flavor of irreverence seemed to 
go with the telling of it. ‘The lady—herself one 
of the most gifted women her time produced— 
had an immense opinion of the political wisdom 
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and genius of her “husband. One day, during | 
some Crisis in the affairs of France, two friends, 
both of the political world, called to visit her. 
They talked earnestly and rather gloomily of 
the situation, and at last one of them remarked 
that nothing now could save France ‘* but Him 
who is. above.” ‘* Then,” exclaimed Madame 
De Girardin, eagerly, ‘‘ hadn’t I better call him 
down?” For she assumed that the allusion 
must be to her husband, who was writing in his 
room on an upper floor. 


Few who have been in the habit of attending the 
debates in the Senate during the last dozen years 
@ so but must remember the late Solomon Foot, 
a Senator from Vermont. Mr. Foot was a fine, 
handsome-looking man, of a dignified and Sena- 
torial appearance ; 
edged parliamentary experience frequently led to 


his being called to preside over the deliberations | 
of the Senate, and his conduct in the chair was | 


marked by grace, dignity, and firmness. Yet 
he had his peculiarities, and one of them was his 
method of enforcing his calls for order when the 
indecorum of too loud conversation (which was 
not infrequent) interrupted the business of the 
Senate. On these occasions he would in the 
sternest manner call ‘‘ Order! order!” and ac- 
company this call with a rap of his gavel that, to 
those near him, sounded like the report of a cul- 
verin. Now it happened once that while Mr 
Hale, of New Hampshire, was diseussing the 
propriety of appointing a marshal for the District 
of Columbia from the State of Indiana, he illus- | 
trated his opposition to such an appointment by | 
addressing the chair (Foot) in these words: 
‘*Yes, Mr. President, if you, Sir, were Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, and were to make an appoint- 
ment to an office as important to the people of 
your State as this is to the people of this District 
from the State of New Hampshire, your constit- 
uents, Sir, would raise about your ears a much 


greater racket than you make, Sir, in preserving | 


* order’ in this chamber.” 





One of the old Fathers presents a curious ar- 
gument in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
running thus: 

‘*'The whole universe is modeled upon and 
manifestly proves the Divine Trinity. Every 
great thing istriune. Of intelligent beings there 
are three orders, God, spirits, and man. 
are three abodes, heaven, earth, and hell. The 
heavenly bodies are of three classes, sun, moon 
and stars. There are three elements, earth, wa- | 
ter, and air. Man is triune in almost every re- | 
spect. He is composed of body, soul, and spir- | 
it. His body consists of head, trunk, and limbs. 
Each limb has three members, upper arm, lower 
arm, and hand; thigh, leg, and foot; and each | 
limb has three joints. In his face are three feat- | 
ures of sense, eyes, nose, and mouth; and three | 
other features, forehead, cheek, and chin. His | 
body consists of three parts, bones, flesh, and | 
skin; the very covering of his body is threefold, 
hair, skin, and nails. Every tree and herb is 
threefold, roots, trunk, and branches ; is made of 
three parts, bark, wood, and sap; and ‘produces | 
three manner of things, leaves, flowers, and | 
fruit. , Living creatures are of three kinds, | 
beasts, birds, and fishes; they move in three 
ways, walking, swimming, flying ; and are of | 
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and his known and acknowl- | 
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three orders of subsistence, ‘arnivorous, herbiy- 


orous, omnivorous. We can not even think in 

an orderly manner without acknowledging the 
Trinity, for every fit discourse consists of three 
parts, “the exordium, the argument, the perora- 
tion. ‘There are three classes of savors, sweet, 
sour, and bitter. Actions are of three ‘Clasees 

good, bad, and indifferent. And so on through. 
out all the universe. God hath indeed every 
where so written the proofs of the Divine Trinj ity 
that he must be a fool or knave who denies it, 
| Let him be anathema maranatha! 

While we do not advance this as a valid ar; gu- 
ment, it is certainly curious. We do not believe 
that a similar array of coincidences could be 
brought in respect to any other number than three, 


A NEGRO in Detroit, James Ryan, was rece ntly 
brought before a police justice on a charge of 
vagrancy. 

‘**You see how it is, judge,” said he. “J 
can't neither read nor write; Lain’t got no home 
nor nuffin to do, an’ I’s wer in jail, an’ I specs 
if you lemme go dis time, I don’t whistle 1 
mo’ in dis yere town.” 

‘* What is your profession ?” asked the judge. 

**T’s a whistler, Sir;” and he began to puck- 
er for a melody, when the Court observed that 
it would hear no music to-day. This hurt the 
feelings of the warbler; a great sorrow began to 


10 


. | spread itself over his countenance, and a profuse 


leakage commenced at the eyes. 

‘*There, that will do,” remarked the Court. 
| ‘I do not object to your weeping if you wish to, 
| but I do remonstrate against your making such 
extensiv e preparations for it. 
| James was fined $10, but lacking $9 87 of 
that sum, was ruthlessly incarcerated in prison. 


,| Ove of the most hotly contested fights that 


| have taken place during the present session of 
| Congress was on the bill to admit certain arti- 
cles of building materials free of duty to the port 
of Chicago for the purpose of aiding the people 
to rebuild that city. General Logan was its 
| especial champion, and he engineered the meas- 
ure with admirable patience and sagacity. But 
the general’s eloquence in the Senate was as 
| nothing compared to that of a member of the 
| Illinois Legislature on the bill to restore the 
burned records of Chicago, a brief extract of 
which we append : 


‘* Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to this bill, and 


>| I am coming down on it like a June-bug on a 


potato-vine. I have come to pronounce its eu- 
| logy, as Mare Antony did over Cleopatra. I 
jam a laboring man ‘myself, and I know what 
| laborers want, and I know that they don’t want 
| any such thing as this. I’ve been in Chancery, 
| and I know how it is myself, After hanging in 
Chancery till the lawyers got my bottom dollar, 
I got my case before twelve honest farmers, and 
I knocked the socks off my antagonist just like 
| falling off a log. Now here’s King coming in 
| | here with this bill to help out the legal fraternity, 
and put every man in Cook County into Chan- 
icery. I hain't nothing against my friend King, 
but I want to tell him right here that my name's 
J Jack, and a King can not, never did, and never 
will take a Jack, Look’ at this section here, 
| providing for masters in Chancery—masters in 
Chancery—yes, we'll hay e them in Chicago thick- 
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er than fleas on a dog, to eat our substance and 
get fat on our misfortunes. I call upon the hard- 
fisted yeomanry on the Democratic side of this 
House to nip this thing in the bud: we don't 
want it, and we won't have it. We have got 
along so far without it, and we can borrow all 
the money we want and sell all the property 
we've got without going into Chancery to do it. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, though Nero fiddled when 
Rome was burning, and Lycurgus played seven- 
up on his wife’s coffin, that is no reason our peo- 
nle should be gobbled up in a Chancery hopper 
after they have been burned out, and ground 
out of what little they have left.” 


Jit Bacson is one of the biggest, blackest, 
and transcendently ugliest niggers that ever— 
But there: it’s no use. Wilberforce, Wendell 
Phillips, and Horace Greeley combined couldn't 
paint Jim Bagson’s beauties!’ Any man who 
can gaze upon Jim Bagson’s physique ten sec- 
onds and then turn round and blaspheme Dar- 
win is a traitor to his kind; which possibly ac- 
counts for the fact that Jim ‘‘isn’t a marrying 
man.” Not having been properly domesticated, 
Jim goes to sea (says he’s ‘‘a sea-hoss’’) in the 
summer, and ‘*‘bo'ds roun’” in the winter. He 
‘*ho'ded” last winter with Sam Johnson, name- 
sake of that other 

cullud man 
Wot lived down in Judee, 
An’ owned a rat tan tar-ri-ar, 
Wot stood ’bout one foot three, 


but of no traceable kinship. Sam boards ‘‘ cul- 
lud pussons” on/y (exclusive is Sam, and won't 
take in ‘‘dem I’ish” at any price), at two dollars 
per week. But Jim’s ‘‘bo’ding” was a matter 
of special agreement. For and in consideration 
of his’ ‘‘choppin™ de wood, makin’ de fiahs, 
sweepin’ de flo’, feedin’ de hens, runnin’ de ar- 
rants, helpin’ de ole woman wash-days, an’ 
makin’ hisself kin’ o’ handy de ress o’ de time,” 
acommutation of fifty cents from the weekly 
contingent was decided upon in his case, and, 
so far as the public knew, every thing was 
“lovely” between the high contracting powers. 
It turned out differently, however. When 
spring came Jim “‘sought a ship,” and Sam 
sought *‘law fo’ dat runaway nigga.” On his 


affidavit, duly sworn and filed, a warrant was | 


issued, and the tremendous person of Jim Bag- 
son (despite the loudly expressed opinions of 
several acquaintances that ‘* de constable couldn't 
fotch him all at once in dat little cart’) was haled 
into the presence of the awful J.P. 

‘The merits: of the case were soon revealed. 
Sam admitted that the dollar and a half per 
week had been ‘‘ by the defendant, to him, the 
said Samuel Johnson, colored, in hand well and 
truly paid;” and, furthermore, unhesitatingly 
assented to the point which Jim, in a low, thun- 
derous rumble, incessantly put forward, to the 
stfect that he, ‘the said James Bagson, colored, 
had well and faithfully” ‘‘done all de cho’es.” 
Whereupon the worthy justice lost patience. 
Turning to Sam, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, you un- 
conscionable rascal, what d’ye mean? You've 
no case at all! By your own showing, the man 
has paid you fully, according to agreement. 
How dare you come here and swear that you 
have a claim on him?” 

Sam turned up the excited whites of his eyes 


like a flash of heat-lightning on a clondy mid- 
night. ‘*’C-c-cause I hab, Sah!” he vociferated. 
‘*He eat so much, Misser Justis, dat bargain 
don’t stand! How’s I gwine to know he gwine 
to eat more’n any free niggas I eber seed, wen 
I make dat bargain? I can’t ‘ford t’ keep bo’- 
din’-houthe on no sich bargains ; dat’s how I hab 
a ‘claim.’ Why, gemmen’’ (appealing to the by- 
standers), *‘jes Jook at’im! Ebery mealth wit- 
talth he scoff sive darn great Labrado’ herrin’! 
taters accordin’! and G-o-o-od knows how much 
bread! (De darn great big ugly bull nigga!) I 
can’t ‘ford to keep a nigga dat would eat all To- 
phet an’ chase de debbil clar into de middle ob de 
wilderness for no seben-an’-sixpence a week an’ 
de cho’es—darn de cho’es. I's a-gwine to hab 
dat oder fifty cents: dat’s wot I cum heah for; 
an’ if you doesn’t gib me judgment, Misser Jus- 
tis, dis chile’s gwine t’ ’peal, now, suah.” 

Unfortunately, Sam’s special pleading was in 
vain—num crediturum posteris ? 


An Ohio correspondent mentions that the 
Methodist clergyman of the place had occasion 
to call at the blacksmith’s shop to get a small 
job of work done. After it was finished he asked 
what was to pay. The accommodating smith re- 
plied, ‘* Oh, it’s not much—just remember me 
in your prayers.” 

‘* Very well,” replied the parson; “fas my 
motto is ‘Pay as you go,’ I'll just settle the bill 
now. 

Down upon their marrow-bones went the whole 
party, and then and there that shop was made to 
resound with the genuine Methodist ring from a 
pair of lungs of two-anvil power. The ultimate 
result was comforting to the blacksmith, but, as a 
general thing, he don’t allow the clergy to ‘*‘ trade 
it out. 


AN antiquarian has resurrected the following 
as the original of the phrase ‘‘ shilly-shally.” dt 
appears to be simply a corruption of the words 
**shall 1? shall 1?” as in the following lines from 
Cotton’s ‘‘ Scaronides; or, Virgil ‘Travestic,” 
published in Dublin in 1770: 

Cheer up your hearts, your spirits rally, 
And ne’er stand fooling, shall 1? shall 1? 


But budge, jog on, bestir your toes: 
There lies your way—follow your nose. 


Tuis is the manner in which the oath was re- 
cently administered to a witness in one of our 
courts: ‘* You do solemnly swear that the evi- 
dence you shall give in this case shall be the 
truth; the whole truth, and nothing at all but the 
truth !” 


Apropos of the coming national anniversary : 
A few years ago, in a certain New England 
town which is blessed with a college, the day was 
celebrated with becoming spirit. ‘The Declara- 
tion of Independence was read by one of the 
college students, and at the close of the reading 
a somewhat pompous but not over well-informed 
individual, turning to a by-stander, remarked : 
‘**'That young man is a mighty smart fellow, and 
made a splendid speech. How he did give it to 
Old England !” . 


Avs, that the most patent of remedial agents 
should so often fail to produce relief! A physi- 
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cian in Irasburg, Vermont, was called on to pre-| an eye to business, he inquired the price 
scribe for a patient with a bad finger. The good | article. 


woman who was suffering from its pain said to 
the practitioner, ‘* At fust I put on courtin’ plas- 
ter, and then burned it with /unatic costar, but it 
didn’t seem to do no good.” ‘Too bad! 
as they say down there, *‘ some pork will bile so.” 


Tuere has just been published in Effgland a 
work entitled *‘ Cumberland Talk,” being short 
tales and rhymes in the dialect of that region. 
It has not sutlicient interest on this side to war- 
rant its republication, nor is it likely that a score 
of copies will find their way to the United States. 
There are, however, a few things in it exceed- 
ingly quaint and humorous, the best of which is 
the following: 


“IT’S NOBBUT ME.” 
Ya winter neet, I mind it weel, 
Oor lads ’ed been at t’ fell, 
An’, bein’ tir’'t, went seun to bed, 
And I sat be mesel. 
I hard a jike on t’ window pane, 
-An’ deftly went to see; 
Bit when I ax’t, “ Who's jiken theer 2?” 
Says t’ chap, “It’s nobbut me!” 


“Who's me?” says 1; “‘ what want ye here? 
Oor fwok ur aw i’ bed.” 
“T dunnet want your fwok at aw; 
It’s thee I want,” he sed. 
“What can t’e want wi’ me?” says I; 
** An’ who the deuce can’t be? 
Just tell me who it is, an’ than”— 
Says he, “‘ It’s nobbut me. 


“J want a sweetheart, an’ I thowt 
Thoo mebby wad an’ aw; 

I'd been a bit down t’ deal to-neet, 
An’ thowt ’at I wad caw. 

What, can t’e like me, dus t’e think ? 
I think I wad like thee.” 

“T dunnet know who ’tis,” says L 
Says he, “It’s nobbut me.” 


We pestit on a canny while; 
I thowt his voice I kent; 

An’ than I steall quite whisht away, 
An’ oot at t’ dooer I went. 

I creapp, an’ gat ’im be t’ cwoat laps— 
*Twas dark, he cuddent see; 

He startit roond, an’ said, ‘‘ Who's that ? 
Says I, “It’s nobbut me.” 


An’ menny a time he com ageann, 
An’ menny a time I went, 

An’ sed, ‘‘ Who’s that ’at’s jiken theer 2?” 
When gayly weel I kent: 

An’ mainly what t’ seamm answer com 
Fra back o’ t’ laylick tree; 

He sed, “I think thoo knows who ’tis: 
Thoo knows it’s nobbut me.” 


It’s twenty year an’ mair sen than, 
An’ ups an’ doons we've hed; 

An’ six fine barns hev blest us beath, 
Sen Jim an’ me war wed. 
An’ menny a time I’ve known 
When I'd yan on me knee, 
To mak me start, and than wad laugh— 

Ha! ha! “It’s nobbut me.” 


— 
‘im steal, 


A gouty old sea-captain living in a New En- 
gland sea-port town was quite a character in his 
way. In his later days he became a devout | picious-looking keg. 
member of the Episcopal Church ; but habit was | cents was cheerfully paid by a number of ‘old 
strong with him, and he frequently indulged in | sportsy’ who manifested a peculiarly strong de- 
language, quite unconsciously, more befitting his | sire to see this very common and villainous-look- 


earlier occupation than the pious walk and con- | ing specimen of the animal kingdom. 


But, | 





‘“*A dollar and a half a bushel,” was + 
answer. 

Provoked at the high charge, the captain ex- 
claimed, loud enough to be heard the whole 
length of the procession, ‘*Go to thunder with 
your clams!” r 

Driving out with a friend into an adjacent 
town, they came to a long and rather steep hill 
The horse became fractious and unmanageable 
and his friend proposed to take the reins, 

“Darn it, no!” said the captain. ‘Set stil] 
I can seud her.” 

The horse ran, and overturned the buggy 
throwing the old gentleman out with such yio. 
lence that he was taken up senseless. His first 
words on recovering himself were, ‘* Look out 
for the umbrella. These confounded Branforders 
will steal it if you don’t take care.” 

He never recovered from the injury, and while 
on his death-bed his rector called to give him 
ghostly consolation. 

**Do you think I’m going to die, doctor ?” jn- 
quired the sick man. 

‘*We are all in the hands of the Lord, my 
dear Sir. You are an aged man, and it is best 
to be prepared for the worst.” 

**T don’t think I shall weather this storm, 
I'm as well prepared as I ever expect to be, 
Let things take their course. ‘There's one com- 
fort: they can’t get away the good times we 


9” 


have had—eh, Harry? 


he 


able, 


’ 


In the way of orthography we have never seen 
any thing equal to the following, sent to a gen- 
tleman in Washington from a party in Texas: 


f 


hornable —— « ‘ 

DevrStr I Wish to no of yon Weather you can 
finda Penchion mad to Richard Square in a Bout 1812 
or Som Whear a Bout that tim it is Said he lo catied 
it in illa nois he Was a na tief of north car lina I wish 
You Wood Lock on the Record and See if Such a Ree- 
ord is ther in the offes it has Ben Recorded I think in 
Washington and I wish you Wood Luck and See 
weather eney of the ares has Lo catied it or not if you 
can find out for me and I can evr geat on the track of 
it I Will Paiy you well fur your trubel it is sade that 
this land was lo catied in quin Sey ill a nois my wyef 
is one of the areses to the Penchon Luck out fur me 
You can find out Buy visiting to quin Sey ill a nois 

Nothing mor 
Di Reck your Let tr tov Col Umbia Tex As 


We publish this for the benefit of the ‘‘ areses,” 


Tue following, from a Western correspondent, 
has the merit of truth, and shows how sly and 
humorous are the methods adopted to circum- 
vent laws enacted to prevent the vending of alco- 
holic beverages : ? 

During the brief existence of the Maine liquor 
law a live showman (not Artemus Ward) made 
his appearance in , with a small, dirty, tat- 
tered canvas tent, a half-starved wolf, and a sus- 
The admission fee of ten 


But the 


versation of an exemplary Christian. Attending | oddest part of the show to the by-standers was, 
the funeral of a nitighbor, he invited his rector to | that one particularly hard old case had pressed 


ride with him to the grave. 
was moving solemnly to the church-yard, a clam 
peddler was met with a load of clams. Having 


As the procession | in to “‘ take another look at that wolf” no less 


The se- 
After several unsuc- 


than seven times during the afternoon. 
cret was at last revealed, 
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cena 
cessful attempts to start for home, he approac hed 
the tent door with an unsteady step, and hand- 
ing his last dime to the show man (!), hiccoughed, 
“| b-b'lieve I'll take jus’ one more look at that 


wolf £” 





Ir ever a daughter of Israel got the better of 
a Christian sister, it was recently in London, at 
a party given by a wealthy Jewish lady, well 
known for her “charities. “A cardinal of the 
Church of Rome was present; and the hostess 
asked Mrs. W——, wife of a Conservative min- 
ister, would she like to be presented to the car- 
dinal. ‘The lady refused, almost with horror, 
and went off into a violent tirade against popery. 

‘‘ Well,” said the hostess, ‘‘ we are only Jews, 
you know; so you must forgive us if we don’t 
unde rstand how Christidns feel about these mat- 


ters.’ 





Ix Mr. Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘ Character,” recently 
published by Harper and Brothers, is the follow- 
anecdote of Lord Palmerston : 

A friend one day asked his lordship when he 
considered a man to be in the prime of life. The 
immediate reply was, ‘‘Seventy-nine! But,” 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘as I have 
just entered my eightieth year, perhaps I am 
myself a little past it.’ 


ing 


Tuts is not bad: 
eral Term having given opposing opinions on a 


matter of slight importance, the question was | 


settled by Judge —-—’s quietly stating, ‘* I agree 
with my brother A——, for the reasons given 
by my brother B 





fet) 





GLANCING, a few evenings since, through Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Biographia Literaria,” we found in a 
foot-note his version of The House that Jack 
eee and right sure are we that our readers 


vill be glad to see it reproduced in the Drawer ; | 


And this reft house is that, the which he built, 
Lamented Jack! and here his malt he piled, 
Cautious in vain! these rats, that squeak so wild, 
Squeak not unconscious of their father’s guilt. 
Did he not see her gleaming through the glade? 
Belike ‘twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 
What though she milk no cow with crumpled horn, 
Yet aye she haunts the dale where erst she strayed: 
And aye beside her stalks her amorous knight! 
Still on his thighs their wonted brogues are worn, 
And through those brogues, still tattered and betorn, 
His hindward charms gleam an unearthly white. 
Ah! thus through broken clouds at night’s high noon 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full-orbed harvest- 
moon! 


A prorLe may be known by its advertise- 
ments. In Pueblo, Colorado, the prevailing 
amusement on Sunday afternoon is ‘‘a chicken 
dispute.” In the Colorado Chieftain of Thurs- 
day, March 9, we find, not in the ‘‘ financial 
article,” but among the ‘‘ business notices,” the 
following announcement : 


Money loaned in moderate amounts on short time. 
Pre-emptors thusly accommodated. Office near where 
Lamkin’s game rooster got killed. 

R. K. Swirt & Co, 

As of interest to the faculty, we reproduce the 
following colloquy : 

‘You have lost your baby, I hear, 
lady to another. 
“Yes, poor little thing. 


* said one 


It was only five 


Two of our judges at Gen- | 
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months old. We had four doe ‘tors, blistered its 
head and feet, put mustard plasters all over it, 
gave it nine calomel powders, two boxes of pills, 
leeched its temples, had it bled, and gave it all 
kinds of medicine, and yet after a week’s illness 
he died, notwithstanding all we did for him!” 

A Mr. R , of Ottawa, in the State of 
Kansas, has for some years been employed by 





various railroad companies to secure the right 
of way, in which capacity he has been quite 


successful. Recently a few people were gathered 
at a station, among whom was a celebrated re- 
vivalist of the hard-shell persuasion. Mr. R 
was introduced to this person, and, modestly ex- 
tending his hand, said, 

‘* I’m happy to meet you, Sir.” 

The hard-shell drew back, looked heaven- 
ward, and, pointing up with his finger, exclaimed, 
‘* But shall we meet yonder, é 

Mr. R——~ quietly replied, don’t know; 
I'm going there myself, and, for a commission, 
will do what I can to secure the right of way for 
you. 





Sir? 


TO LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA, 


In Afric’s wilds, how sad thy lot, 
Where suns shine hot and hotter, 
Where e’en the very Hottentot 
| One sees grow hot and totter! 
What though the choicest fruits be thine 


That mortal e’er set eye on— 
What though thou fare on “ tenderline” 
Cut from the tender lion— 


What though the sacred river’s founts 
Prove blest hygienic fountains, 

And crystal landscapes nature mounts 
In Abyssinian mountin’s— 


Yet thou dost at the mercy lie 

Of every scribbling liar: 

Each week some dreadful death dost die 

From correspondents dire! 

Better the sword thy life cut short, 

Or cannon-shot cut shorter— 

| Better to fall by one report 

Than by each fell reporter! 
A Virernta correspondent, E. S. G., contrib- 
| utes the three following anecdotes : 

One of the most remarkable of the many re- 
markable men to whom Virginia has given birth 
was Major Risque, of Lynchburg, a lawyer whose 
resources of logic, eloquence, wit, and courage 
made him a formidable antagonist at the bar ing 
the courts of the Old Dominion half a century 
ago. Added to these professional qualifications 
were traits of personal character of a very rare 
order: great gravity of demeanor on occasion, 
unbending pride of station, indomitable will and 
courage, and severity of attack and retort when 
his feelings were excited, which bore down and 
rode rough-shod over all opposition. On one 
occasion the major was engaged in a case before 
the Circuit Court of Bedford, in which the main 
evidence against his client was given by a man 
who had once been confined in the penitentiary 
for some offense, but who had been pardoned, 
with the restoration of his civil rights, and who 
was therefore in the eye of the law a competent 
witness. ‘The case excited great popular ‘inter- 
est, and the court-room was crowded; and the 
evidence against the defendant seemed very 
strong, the chain of circumstances closely con- 
firming the leading testimony of the principal 
witness. When this person was called to the 
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ste nd Ma ajor Risque ope seined his cross-examina- 
tion in this cheerful manner : 

“Will you be good enough, Mr. A—-, to in- 
form the Court whether the event to which you 
have testified occurred before or after your con- 
finement in the State penitentiary ?” 

The witness, evidently much confused and 
overcome, contrived to stammer out something 
in regard to the date of the occurrence, giving 
the year and month, and, as nearly as he could 
recollect, the day. 

Major Risque, lifting up his tall and imposing 
form, looked at the witness with a searching ex- 
pression which greatly increased his trepidation, 
and in a tone of measured and rising emphasis, 
proceeded to say: 

**You have not answered my question, Mr. 
A -: I desire you to inform the Court and 
jury whether the occurrence to which you have 
testified took place before or after your confine- 
ment in the penite ntiar "y. ” 

As these last terrible words were thundered 
out the poor fellow fell in a swoon. 

With perfect coolness the major remarked, 
with a wave of his hand, E 

** Stand aside, gentlemen, and let the cool a'r 
blow upon him.” (A’r is Virginian for air.) 


| humor over this little joke at the general's ex. 


| 


Needless to say the force of the ex-convict's | 


testimony was entirely destroyed, and the major | has been edified with our anecdotes of clergy men, 
| sends the following : 


saved his client. 


Nor many- anecdotes are extant illustrative of 
the humor and wit of the late General Robert E. 


Lee, for the sufficient good reason that the gen- | 


eral wore a gravity and severity of manner to- 
ward all but his most intimate friends inconsist- 
ent with the sallies which at odd times, however, 
he made in the happiest style. At the close of 
the first session of Washington College after 
General Lee had become president of that insti- 
tution (in the chapel of which he is now buried), 
about sixteen young gentlemen, all from the 
South, were graduated with full collegiate hon- 
ors, and delivered public addresses on Commence- 
ment-day. The general, with the rest of the 
faculty, occupied seats on the stand, and the 
youthful orators, naturally ambitious of shining 
as much as possible on such an occasion and in 
the eyes of the Confederate chieftain, sprinkled 
their speeches with an unusually large quantity 
of rhetorical gems and flowers ; in particular al- 
luding very frequently and pointedly to the gen- 
eral in lofty terms of eulogium, which, above all 
things in the world, he disliked. As one after 


another emptied himself of his glittering ha-! 


rangue, the impatience of General Lee obviously 
increased, 
forming, he leaned toward Colonel William Al- 
len, one of the professors, and inquired, in his 
peculiar slow, modulated tone, ‘‘ Colonel Allen, 
how many more of them are to speak ?” 

‘**Only four more, general,” replied Colonel 
Allen. 


prayer, 


| these funny stories week after week, and the 


Presently, while the band was per- | 


dore of the Cunard line of steamers, had a cer- 


reply to what he deemed pointless questions from 


General Lee hitched his chair a little closer, | 


and, with all solemnity, asked, ‘‘ Couldn’t you 
arrange it, colonel, for adl_ four to speak at once ?” 
The arrangement was not made, and the gen- 


eral had to listen till all four gentlemen separately 


had had their several full says. 


Now that the war has ended, it would be 


cruel, perhaps, to specify a certain Virginia phraseology of his response. 


| 
| 
t 
| 


$$$ 
batts shia in Genend Heth’s division, A. N, 7 
which made its name more notorious than re. 
spected throughout the army for never m: iking q 
stand in action, or doing any thing else jt was 
ordered and expected to do. E very appliance 
of discipline was exhausted by General Lee to 
force this unreliable corps up to the standard of 
its duty, but without avail: the stuff of which 
soldiers are made was not in it. One of the 
men belonging to-it was once w alking on one of 
the roads near Petersburg in the winter of ‘64, 
quietly giggling and laughing low to himself 
as if his soul were in secret feasting on some 
very choice morsel of fun or fortune. Some 
one who met him inquired the occasion of his 
mirth. 

‘* We've got one of the best jokes on General 
Lee you ever heard of,” said the fellow. 

** How’s that ?” asked the other. 

‘* Why, you see, he’s just issued an order for 
our battalion flag to be taken from us, when the 
Yankees took it from us two months ago in the 
fight at Hatcher’s Run.” 

And the battalion man, still in high good 


pense, proceeded on his way to camp rejoicing, 
. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Western New York, who 


The Rev. Mr. ——, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church in a flourishing town in the 
oil regions, was much inclined to facetiousness 
in the pulpit, and after preaching a sermon in 
which he had been unusually jocose, called upon 
Brother C——, a local preacher, to close with 
This brother, and some other members 
of the church, had grown weary of listening to 

























present opportunity of giving him a hint as to 
their wishes was too good to be lost; so Brother 
C—— prayed ‘‘that the Lord would sanctify to 
their good, if possible, those entertaining and 
amusing remarks to which they had so patiently 
listened; that they might be @ power to bring 
sinners to repentance, and awaken those who 
had grown lukewarm in the service of their Maker 
to a knowledge of the life to come.” It took. 





Tue Rey. E. B.S was recently asked his 
opinion of a young lady much afflicted with the 
**Grecian bend.” He replied that she reminded 
him of the woman mentioned in the Scriptures, 
‘* who'had a spirit of infirmity, and could in no 
wise lift up herself.” 





Caprain JUDKINS, for many years commo- 
tain way occasionally of expressing himself in 


passengets. In fact, a dove-like sweetness of 
manner was not the commodore’s best point. 
On one of his latest voyages he had among the 
passengers Bishop Littlejohn and wife, of Long 
Island. Mrs. Littlejohn one day, , being near the 
commodore, asked him if it was not going to 
rain. 
‘* Ask the cook,” was his bluff reply. 
‘*T beg pardon,” said Mrs. Littlejohn, ‘‘ am I 
not speaking to the cook ?” 
History has not informed us as to the precise 





